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AN IMPORTANT NOTE TO TEACHERS 


The following notes are addressed to the teachers of the kindergarten, 
first, and second grades. Teachers at each grade level should read 
these suggestions in order to understand and appreciate their own 
roles in the sequential, cumulative plan of ERCSSP. 
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PREFACE / 1 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The Role of the Primary Teacher. Of all human relationships, few are more intimate or 
more touching than those between children in primary grades and their teachers. Apart from 
that between parent and child, hardly any relationship is more decisive than the early teacher- 
pupil association in shaping mature attitudes toward other people, toward authority, and 
toward work, study, and play. Seldom, after the primary grades, will the pupil offer his 
teachers such wholehearted devotion and trust. Nor will any later teacher have an equal 
opportunity of helping the youngster resolve problems of maladjustment, misunderstanding, 
fear, or aggression. Unquestionably, then, the highest objective of the primary grade teacher 
must be to help the pupil acquire healthy personal and social attitudes. 


The Child As A Potential Adult. This does not mean that intellectual content and method have 
no part in the primary grades. On the contrary, important ingredients in emotional and social | 
adjustment are pertinent knowledge, intellectual enthusiasm, and the realization that know- 





ledge — including self-knowledge — is a key to rational living and enjoyment. We must reject 
the temptation to sentimentalize over childhood. Adults are prone to think regretfully how 
swiftly childhood passes: they forget that childhood seems intolerably long to the child; they 
forget that the child has a consuming desire to “grow up.” The child sees himself as a poten- 
tial adult, and snatches at every opportunity to grow up. He likes Peter Pan not because Peter 
Pan refuses to grow up, but because Peter Pan behaves like a grown-up person — acting like 

a father to the Lost Boys, fighting pirates, and making alliances with Indians. 


understand and share. If he is curious about the adult world (and he usually is), the sooner 
he-is told seriously and sympathetically about it, the better for his intellectual-and emotional 
development. If he watches television, if he travels with his family, if he is aware of disquieting 
possibilities like accidents, death, separation, illness, quarrels, he probably has many questions. _ 
to wonder about new babies, or what money is, or who builds roads and cities, we must 

explain. If he is afraid of the doctor or of policemen, we must help him to correct his impres- 
sions. If, finally, his family background has given him a warped view of human relations, or 
supplied him with a poor vocabulary, or left him with a dearth of experience, our program must 
be designed to help him overcome such disadvantages. 


Helping the Child To Express His Problems. The child from five to seven is often a docile 
creature — easily led and inarticulate about his desires and anxieties. During these years, 
therefore, we cannot rely entirely on the child to communicate his interests or problems. 
Sensitive leadership by teachers will often reveal unsuspected depth of pupil interest or worry 
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in matters such as geography, government and law, freedom and justice, family relationships, 
differentials in income or standards of living, the nature of the differences and similarities 
between people (including national and racial differences), and the factor of time. Without 
overstimulating her pupils, the primary teacher can help them by verbalizing many of the 
ideas they are beginning to formulate — often erroneously — in the backs of their minds. 


The Importance of an Understanding ApproachTo Behavior. This social science program 
includes experiences which help the child in meeting everyday situations. They often take 
the form of stories. Such experiences are designed to help the child to realize 


that behavior is caused by something, 


—— 


that there may be more than one cause fora certain behavior pattern; _ i 


that behavior is learned and can be changed. 


Such experiences also help the child to begin to take the initiative or responsibility for trying 
to work out some of his simpler problems. 


1. He begins to recognize and think about his own problems. // 
2. He begins to realize that he can seek help from his teacher and discuss things with her. 


3. He begins to think about various ways in which his own problems may be’ 
worked out. v 


4. He begins to help in setting up rules for governing his environment at school” 


5. He begins to recognize some of the possible causes for breaking a rule and to 
understand what he may do when it is hard for him to follow a rule. 


The Contribution of Social Science. If the aim of education is to help each person-totearn 
how_to learn in order to realize his fullest-potential, the utility of intellectual stimulus in the 


_ primary grades is obvious. The value of a planned ‘and sequential program of social science, 


_ starting in kindergarten, is also clear. Social science is concerned with helping each person to 


understand both his own role in society and.the relationships between groups and societies. 
Such understanding should be a rational process, not the product of passion or prejudice. 
Thus, the social science program in the primary grades plays a major part in helping to develop 
sound emotional attitudes.and.to foster social adjustment. The social science program-must 
also lay the foundation for a continuing, thoughtful study_of- human : societies. We want the 
child from the outset to learn to think for himself, and to act and make choices in the light 

of rational knowledge and rational procedures. We must never forget that we are educating 
citizens of a free society. 
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Our Pluralistic Society. Social science education is especially important and especially } | 
challenging in the United States. It is important because the survival of a free society depends | ; 
on the realism and prudence of its citizens. It is challenging because the United States is not 
only freé but unprecedentedly pluralistic. The teacher needs to be constantly alert to the 
multiplicity of ethnic groups, religious faiths, sections, and varieties of mores in American 
society. 
‘ox 
Disadvantaged Minorities. An especially significant aspect of American pluralism is the fact 
of ethnic minorities-suffering from generations of discriminatory practices. Asians, Indians, 


Spanish-speaking groups, and, above all, the black 10 per cent of the American population 
have not only been persecuted, they have also been neglected to the point of “invisibility” in 
most educational programs. Those errors must be consciously corrected by teachers and 
curriculum designers, and it is in the field of social science that this correction is most needed. 


The “Self-Fulfilling Prophecy.” In this connection teachers should be cautioned against what 
has been called the “self-fulfilling prophecy.” Briefly, this means that a teacher’s expectations 
as to the performance of pupils will tend to affect that performance. If, for example, the 
teacher thinks that Johnnie is slow-witted or disadvantaged, she will, at least subconsciously, 
expect poor performance and will almost certainly receive just that. The temptation to 
relegate pupils into low performance categories must therefore be guarded against. This 
caution applies to all classes of pupils, but is especially important for teachers in inner-city 

or rural poverty situations. 


The Disciplines of Social Seiencel The Social Science Program of the Educational Research 
“Council of America-stresses the particular contributions and concepts of the various scholarly 
disciplines which together comprise the body of knowledge in social science. These disciplines 
are listed below, together with the symbols employed in the Teachers’ Guides to draw 
attention to the discipline under consideration at any given moment in the program: 


) 6) SOCIOLOGY- 
HISTORY Qa ANTHROPOLOGY 


PHILOSOPHY- 
GEOGRAPHY RELIGION- 
PSYCHOLOGY 





POLITICAL 
ECONOMICS SCIENCE 





The Importance of Values. Social science in our schools cannot be divorced from values and 


value judgments. The teacher’s responsibility is to lead the pupils to discover and appreeiate~ 


values like justice, loyalty, freedom, and truth, and to do this without preaching or-dogmatiz- 
ing. At an early stage, for example, a child ca can ‘begin. to to distinguish between_legitimate-and 
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illegitimate power, and between freedom and license. Since f from _an early age.a-child must 


live with rules, he should begin to understand the necessity y for authority and laws.in human 
3 al tas 


communities. The teacher can help him to understand the double.na N 
convenient rules of the game and (2) as expressions of the idea objuisticel The pala can begin 





to appreciate the problem of conflicting interests and opinions. He can learn the meaning of _ 
punishment and reward. He can be taught that power can be abused and that it needs to be 

controlled and limited. He can learn self-criticism and self-discipline. He-can begin to under- 
stand his right and duty t to > realize himself fully as a person ina community of Persons, each 


loyalty and personal responsibility on the one pane and SLOT a independence ont the 


et 


other: 


Institutions. By institutions we mean the standing arrangements, customs, and organizations 
of our society. Among the institutions the primary grade child should begin to understand are 
the following: family, school, church, local community, business. He should also learn a little 
about larger institutions, particularly his nation. Note that such institutions cannot be divorced 
from the values connected with them: love, duty, loyalty, and so forth. 


Institutions studied in the primary grades also include government and laws, together with 
economic arrangements like the free market, property, corporations, competition, capitalism. 


Concepts, Sequence, and Topical Content. In the study of social science, as in other fields of 
learning, facts and the memorization of facts ought to be subordinated to ideas, concepts, 

and methods of inquiry. The topical content of the social science program at any point is not, 
in general, chosen for its own sake but rather as a vehicle to carry certain scientific or philo- 
sophic concepts. In a sequential program such as ERCSSP, conceptual understandings are the 
links in the chain that binds the content at one grade level to the content of the whole 


program. 


Thus, we do not rigidly follow the principle of widening concentric circles of factual knowledge 
(home — local community — county or city — state — nation, etc.). On the contrary, although 
we often use the principle of beginning with the known and immediate, we jump frequently 

to the unknown and distant: for example, in Kindergarten, from the child’s own family and 
neighborhood to the life of children far away. Here, clearly, the basic concepts are those of 
common humanity throughout the world, the similar needs of all people, and the cultural 
divergences of different societies. 


The Laboratories of Social Science. To put it another way: the facts of social existence are 
the case studies, or laboratory experiments, in which we test social science concepts. There 
are three main sources of these facts: 


1. Immediate personal experience and observation (our home, school and local 
community) 
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2. Information about the world today, that is, vicarious observation (geography, 
current events, sociological and anthropological reports) 


3. Information about the past experiences of our nation and mankind (history) 


Of these the first is most appropriate in primary grades, but the second and third “laboratories” 
are not ignored in these grades. 


Teaching Conceptually. What is a concept? It is a creation of the mind designed to give 
pattern and meaning to the buzzing confusion of facts and events. To use concepts, the mind 
must also be equipped with appropriate skills and techniques of inquiry and analysis. Obviously, 
the pupil must have an adequate base of facts, but these need not necessarily be memorized. 

If facts are memorized, it should be within a conceptual framework that gives them meaning. 


Globe Skills: We all need to remember the continents and oceans, but the child should not 
memorize them by rote or recitation. On the contrary, in learning the continents and oceans 
he must acquire an awareness of the importance of understanding global and spatial relation- 
ships, recognizing that the earth is our environment, that communication around the globe 

is a central feature of our time, and that trade, politics, strategy, world peace, and our know- 
ledge of our fellow men are all dependent on knowledge of basic geography. As he learns, 
moreover, he must combine the senses of sight, touch, and hearing — playing with a model of 
the earth and recognizing the shapes and locations and relative positions of the continents 
and oceans while he is talking or hearing about them. 


Political Science: Consider lessons in political science. We must, for example, learn the rules 
of the school, but we do not learn these detailed rules in order to keep them forever in our 
minds. What we want to keep in our minds all our lives is the conceptual knowledge of why 
rules are necessary, not merely in school, but in any society. We want to know what makes 
a rule good or bad, whether it is efficient and necessary or fussy and futile, whether it is a 
needless infringement of personal freedom, and whether it is just, fair, and equal in its 
impact or unjust toward all or some people. 


Such examples may appear obvious, yet these principles are often neglected by teachers who 
find it easier to teach and to test factual knowledge than conceptual knowledge. At all times 
the teacher should keep in mind the primacy of concepts and methods of social science, using 
facts only as they are relevant and intelligible in the light of a conceptual framework, 


LEARNING BY INQUIRY 


“Inquiry” has twofold significance in education. In the first place it sums up a major objective 
of all education: the objective of enabling the student to continue to learn and to go on ana- 
lyzing and even (occasionally) solving problems throughout his life. In other words, the habit 
of inquiry and the ability to set about an investigation are among the most important results 
of sound education. 
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In the second place, and of more immediate significance, inquiry is an admirable method of 
instruction, since it compels the student to engage actively and directly — not passively — 
with the material studied. Inquiry shifts the emphasis from teaching to learning. 


The two aspects of inquiry are inseparable. The early habit of learning by inquiring becomes 
the lifelong habit of investigating, analyzing and judging. Consequently, the teacher should 
seize every opportunity — within reason — of reinforcing the method of inquiry. 


What is this method? It includes any activity that encourages pupils to find out, think for 
themselves, weigh pros and cons, interpret facts, or apply their knowledge to new situations 
or problems, rather than merely absorb or memorize materials presented verbally or authori- 


tatively. 


Types of Inquiry. In elementary grades, inquiry can take many forms. Here are a few. They 
often overlap in practice. 


1. observing and experimenting in order to make generalizations 
2. forming a hypothesis and testing it 


3. using logical reasoning (recognizing contradiction and inconsistency, weighing 
alternatives, estimating probability, engaging in controversy and argument) 


4. finding facts (and recognizing non-facts) 


5. interpreting facts (seeing patterns of relationships, weighing facts of differing impor- 
tance, using maps, pictures, diagrams and graphs) 


6. developing a systematic method of investigation (knowing what questions to ask, 
recognizing when a given topic calls for a specific discipline, analyzing and synthesizing, 
knowing one’s objective) 


7. making practical judgments (putting together one’s values, observations, analyses, 
and knowledge in order to come to a decision) 


What is required, if the pupil is to inquire effectively? First of all, both teacher and pupil 
should have clear objectives. Inquiry should not be aimless. Secondly, the pupil must possess 
certain knowledge. That knowledge will include: 


relevant facts (not necessarily to be memorized), 


a conceptual framework (this will include an understanding of terminology and of 
rational or scientific method in the disciplines), 
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skills (manipulation, communication, interpretation), 


values (a system of judgment and priorities). 


Emphasizing Inquiry. In the Concepts and Inquiry Program, great emphasis is placed on the 
application of the social science disciplines in the educational inquiry process. Thus, the pupil 
text is frequently interrupted by questions and problems to make the pupil engage in active 
dialogue by applying his skills and conceptual knowledge. These questions and problems are 
marked by symbols to indicate degree of difficulty or complexity. 


p> asimple question or problem of fact 


@ amore complicated question or problem calling for discussion and not necessarily 
answerable in terms of ‘“‘yes”’ or ‘‘no” or “right” or “wrong” 


¥%& a question or problem involving research or additional preparation (may be used 
for homework or independent study) 


Inquiry is also stressed at appropriate points in the Teachers’ Guide. Many activities are 
headed by the term, “Inquiry.” Other opportunities for using the inquiry process are indi- 
cated by the inquiry symbol (a question mark) beside the appropriate activities. 


Examples of varied types of inquiry are given in the following paragraphs. 


Observation and Experiment. Experimentation or observation is very effective in primary 
grades. Suppose we want to bring out the great importance of clear communication in society: 
the “gossip game”’ offers an opportunity for the pupils to draw the desired conclusion. 
Perhaps we want to drive home to the pupils the importance of remembering always that the 
earth is a sphere: we ask them to find the shortest route from New York to Tokyo; they try 

it on a map of the world; then, with a piece of string, on the globe. Again, suppose we wish 

to underline the importance of orderly behavior and “‘taking turns.”’ Various experiments 

can be set up, including the use of a narrow aperture through which all the pupils try to 
escape as quickly as possible. 


Hypothesizing and Logical Reasoning. Hypothesizing and logical thinking or arguing are 

also valuable techniques of inquiry. For example: take the political science topic of “law.” 

Are rules really necessary in social groups? What happens when we have no rules? What happens 
when we disobey rules? Are all rules good and just and necessary? How can we decide when 

a rule is bad? What can we do about bad rules? Such hypothetical discussions can begin (and 

in fact do begin) in children’s minds from the moment when a parent or guardian first says 
“No!” They are still going on when, in mature life, we are asked to vote for representatives 

or to support or oppose a given legislative proposal or a decision in our labor union, church, 
club, business or college. They should be undertaken all through our social science instruction 
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whenever institutions or events open up criticism and controversy. Slavery and prejudice can 
be examined in Kindergarten or First Grade. Consent to laws and responsible freedom are ideas 
that Second and Third Graders can handle effectively, if the ideas are sensitively presented. 


Fact-Finding. The type of inquiry that depends on fact-finding and falsehood-identifying is 
often unsuited to elementary grades. The pupils lack sophisticated skills, and must often 
depend on authority for factual information. Simple investigations of facts may be carried 
out, as when pupils report on their families, on shops, on parents’ work, on the firemen, etc., 
but most facts must be accepted on authority in primary grades. The voyages of Columbus, 
the way children live in Japan, the customs of Australian Aborigines, the way of life in the 
Colonies, the relations of Earth and sun, and many similar facts, which might at later grades 
be “found out” or at least researched in independent study, must be taught by the teacher. 


Interpreting Facts. Even though fact-finding is often too hard for children in primary grades, 
interpreting facts need not be so. Diagrams or cartoons or photographs lend themselves admir- 
ably to interpretation. For example, pictures of different methods of production lead to con- 
clusions about relative efficiency, division of labor, or tools (or capital). Pictures showing 
persons of differing ethnic groups working or playing together lead to understanding of a 
pluralistic, multi-ethnic society. Simple “‘pie’”’ graphs and bar graphs can be used to encourage 
interpretation of statistics. Above all, the map, as a diagrammatic method of conveying infor- 
mation, is a superb instrument for inquiry by interpretation. 


Systematic Method of Investigation. Inquiry through structured investigation, when properly 
guided, is usable from Grade Two and possibly earlier. Hence the emphasis in Grades Two and 
Three on specific and carefully arranged questions which are, in fact, the social science dis- 
ciplines in microcosmic form. Thus, for his own community and for his own or nearest 
metropolis, the student should learn to ask the “‘right’’ questions and be helped to find the 
answers. He should apply the questions, too, to all other societies. The questions (phrased 
simply for the pupils) cover the following topics: 


GEOGRAPHY: location, climate, natural features, cultural features, 
interpreting maps 

HISTORY: origins, growth, change 

SOCIOLOG Y-ANTHROPOLOGY : ethnic groups, origins, social groups, education, 

(AND ASPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY communication, religions, recreation, arts, ethical 

AND RELIGION) values 

ECONOMICS: needs (food, shelter, etc.), labor, products and con- 


sumption, goods and services, organization of 
production, trade, money, capital accumulation, 
tools, transportation 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: government, choosing a government, officials, 
making and enforcing laws, public services, taxes 
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Practical Judgment. The preceding is an analytical structure of investigation, based on the 
disciplines of social science. It should be supplemented by questions calling for synthesis ’ 
(putting separate answers together) and judgment and decision. Thus, in The Metropolitan | 
Community, the final questions are: 


1. What problems does the community have? 
2. What are the people doing about their problems? 
3. What else might the people do? | 


From many points of view, training in practical judgment is the culminating result of social 
science education. It is also the most difficult objective to attain. The teacher should, there- 
fore, discourage neat, clear-cut decisions when such decisions are inappropriate. More impor- 
tant are the weighing of pros and cons, the consideration of varied probable consequences, 
and a willingness to make tentative decisions that may be adjusted or modified in the light of 
experience. Practical judgment and practical decisions call for a high sense of responsibility, 
and young pupils may find it at times difficult to visualize the complex considerations that 
govern responsible social decisions. We must, however, encourage them to develop a feeling / 
for these complexities at every stage of education. | 


f 
f 


In other words, one crucial question in many social science lessons is: “What would you do?” 
(or “What would you have done?’’). Another is “Why would you do it?” The answers, ' 
however, should be shaped to avoid mere dogmatic assertion or opinionatedness and to take 
account of the contingency and imperfection, the gray areas, and the unpredictabilities of 

the human predicament. An inquiry does not necessarily imply a final answer, any more than 

a problem implies a final solution. 
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TOPICAL CONTENT 
GRADE ONE THROUGH GRADE THREE 


Even though the emphasis is on conceptual learning, it is useful to know the major topics 
stressed in each grade. 


Grade 1 


First Semester: Our Country 

How People Live in Our Country (review of home, school, rules 
and authority, globe; introduction of concept of community) 

Our Country: the United States of America (map and globe, 
allegiance to our country, capital city) 

Transportation in the United States 

The Capital of Our Country: Washington, D. C. 

Biographies of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Clara 
Barton, and Amos Fortune 


Second Semester: Explorers and Discoverers 

Learning About Globes and Maps 

Selected Studies of Various Explorers and Discoverers 
(The Norsemen, Marco Polo, Columbus, Balboa, De Soto, 
Magellan, Hudson, Cook, Stanley and Livingstone, Peary, 
Byrd, Cousteau, John Glenn) 

People the Explorers Met 
(Mongols, Tahitians, Indians of the Southeast Woodlands of 
the United States, the Ganda of Africa) 

Review 





Grade 2 


First Semester: Communities at Home and Abroad 





Review of Geography 

The Study of Three Communities 
Our Community ~ 
Australian Aborigines ~ 
Alaskan Eskimos 
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Second Semester: American Communities 
(Topics emphasized in Books 4 through 9: 





Economic specialization, transportation system, interdepen- 
dence, geography) 

The Study of Types of American Communities 
Historical Williamsburg; The Military Community of Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina; Apple-growing in Yakima, Washington; Manu- 
facture of Forest Products in Crosset, Arkansas; Manufacture 
of Steel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Grain Farming in Webster 
City, lowa 

Biographies of Thomas Jefferson and Cyrus McCormick 

Review 


Grade 3 


First Semester: The Making of Anglo-America 





The Physical and Human Geography of Anglo-America 

Seven Major Factors Influencing Anglo-American History: 
Exploration, Colonization, the War for Independence and the 
Constitution, the Westward Movement, the Civil War, Industri- 
alization, and Urbanization 


Second Semester: The Metropolitan Community 





Earth-sun Relations 

Natural and Cultural Environment 

History of an Imaginary City 

Study of Local (or nearest) Metropolitan Community: 
Parts of a Metropolitan Community, Its People, Services, 
Government, and Problems (pollution, slums, traffic, sani- 
tation, race relations, crime, riots, unemployment) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Globe and map skills 


Earth science in relation to social science 


Man and his environment 
Regions 


Natural resources 

Circulation, or spatial interconnections 

Political geography 

Urban geography 
PHILOSOPHY-RELIGION-PSY CHOLOGY 


The nature and importance of values 


Norms and relativity 


The nature of man 


Techniques of critical thinking 


The nature of religion 


Understanding oneself and others 


ECONOMICS 


Demand and supply 
Division of labor, or specialization 


Tools, or capital (surplus, savings) 
Exchange and trade 


Agriculture, manufacture, services 


Money, credit, banking 


Government and the economy 
‘ 


Labor-management relations 


Economic growth 


CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 
GRADE ONE THROUGH GRADE THREE 


GRADE ONE 
Globe, oceans, and landmasses; simple maps; 
cardinal directions 
Weather differs in different places 


Anthropological studies show varied uses of 
environment 


Modern transportation; explorer routes 
USA as country; exploration and politics 


Washington, D. C. 


Further discussion of moral and social values 


Cultural differences in different societies 


Study of great men and women 


Problem-solving 


Brief references 


Motivation of some outstanding persons 


Review of needs and wants and supply 
Specialization and efficiency 


Savings, banks, capital 
Transportation and trade 


Transportation as service 


Review of money and banks 


Federal government; governments and 
exploration 
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GRADE TWO 


Continents; countries; map key; poles; equator 


Earth-sun relations; day and night; seasons 


Natural and cultural environment 


Functional areas; some physical regions 
of the United States and Australia 


Some natural resources of the USA 
Interdependence of American communities 
Country, state, community 


Areas of a community; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Civic duty; race prejudice; religion ~ 


Values in America and values of Australian —~ 


Aborigines 7 
Man is a social creature 


Systematic analysis of community” 


Religion as clue to behavior ee 


Varied functions in society “ 
1} 


GRADE THREE 


Map symbols; scale; aerial photos; historical 
maps 


Earth-sun relations and climate; bar graphs 


Varied uses of natural environment in Anglo- 
America 


Major physical regions of Anglo-America and 
some cultural regions 


More natural resources of Anglo-America 
Exploration and expansion of Anglo-America 
Historical geography of Anglo-America 


Detailed study of metropolitan community 


Values in American history 


Natural rights and law in American history, 
including slavery 


Human nature illustrated in American history 


Controversial issues; further systematic 
analysis 


Religion in American history and life 


Historical characters; roles of people in big 


cities 








Consumption and production in varied small 
communities 


Division of labor in varied communities 


Capital is factories and machines 
Trade in and between communities 


Goods and services in our community; 
private and public services 


Money as medium of exchange 


Role of local government 


Contrast colonial and industrial American 


economies 


Again the contrast of pre-industrial and 
industrial societies 


Role of capital in industry 
Trade in colonial and later times 


Public and private services 


Money as measure of value 


Economic policies—historical and municipal 


Types of labor systems 


Expansion of the American economy 
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SOCIOLOG Y-ANTHROPOLOGY 





Family: basic social group 


Education and socialization 
Primitive societies 


Cultural differentiation 


Classes and other groups in society 


Social harmony and disharmony 


Demography 





POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The nature of government 
The nature of law 


Constitutionalism vs. arbitrariness 
Political obligation 


Types of government 


Domestic political struggles 


Political ideologies 
American government 


International politics 
HISTORY 


Time, chronology, speed of change, periods 
History as clue to the present 


Historical imagination 
Civilization: its nature, rise and fall 
Historical evidence and its evaluation 


Interpretations of history 





GRADE ONE 





Families in America and some other cultures 


The larger society of the nation 
Four relatively primitive societies 


Culture in America and other times and 
places 


Examples of disharmony: slavery 


National government of USA 
Congress and Supreme Court 


Three branches of government 
Allegiance and justice 


National government of USA 


Reference to elections 


American national government 


National interests and exploration 


Some explorers lived long ago 
Biography and American character 


The world is seen through the eyes of past 
heroes 


Different views are possible on the same 
subject 
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GRADE TWO 


GRADE THREE 





Family life in America and in Australian _ 
band ve 


7 


Role of education in acculturation _/ 
fo 


Depth study of primitive people 


Contrasting cultures 


Functional and other groups in society v 


Harmony in American communities — , 
Vv 


Communities change in size & 


Family life in American history 


Education in colonial and modern times 
Conflict between Indians and settlers 


Formation of American culture 


Group and sectional divisions in America 


Harmony and conflict in U. S. history and 
modern cities 


Changing population of USA and its cities 


Function of government in small com- 


munities 


Laws in local community 


Power-division in local government fe 
Common interest in law and safety 


Local government 


Election of local officials 


Local government 


Role of defense re 


Theory of government (Revolution and 
Constitution) 


Laws and legislation in U. S. history and 
cities 

Constitutionalism in U. S. history 

The dilemma of a revolutionary situation 


Some types of government in American 
history 


Political conflicts in American history 


Competing ideologies in Revolution and 
Civil War 


Origins and principles of American govern- 
ment 


Foreign intervention in American Revolution 








Varied speeds of change oe 
Awareness of the American past 


Reconstruction of the past in Williamsburg 
Contrast pre-civilized and civilized societies 


Use of evidence in Williamsburg 


Simple chronology of U. S. history 
Historical development of our values 


Visualization of past episodes 


How European civilizations came to the New 
World 


A few problems of evidence are introduced 


The Revolution and Civil War can be inter- 
preted in various ways 
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USING THIS GUIDE AND THE PUPIL TEXTS 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAM FOR GRADE 2, FIRST SEMESTER 


Grade 2 materials for the first semester consist of a Teachers’ Guide and three pupil text- 
books: Our Community, The Aborigines of Central Australia, and The Eskimos of North- 
ern Alaska. The three books constitute the series Communities at Home and Abroad. 


The content of the social science program for Grade 2 deals with the investigation of com- 
munities according to a social science formula. The local community is studied first and 
serves as a basis for comparison with a slowly changing community of Australian Aborigines 


and a rapidly changing community of Alaskan Eskimos. 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Tm enn OT 00 





The great objective to be achieved in this grade is an understanding of the structure of __ 
social science..In-Kindergarten-and_Grade-1,-a-great-deal-of-social science has been taught, 
but no attempt has been made in these grades to demonstrate the structure and method of 
the social sciences. 


In the first semester of Grade 2, however, the students are given a formula to be used in 
investigating and studying any-community. This formula is, in effect, a simplified outline 
of the structure of the social science disciplines. It should be referred to and used fre- 
quently throughout the year. If possible, a chart should be set up in the classroom, so 
that pupils are constantly reminded of these ‘tkey questions.” 
The teacher will readily recognize how the formula is related to the disciplines. The fol- 
lowing chart suggests how the questions might be classified and elaborated. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT A COMMUNITY 
Question Discipline Elaboration 
1. Where is it? Geography Location on globe and 


continent; relation to 
other places. 


2. What does it look like? Geography Physical and cultural 
features. 
3. What kinds of weather Geography Climate. 


does it have? 


10: 


tt 


te. 


Question 


What kinds of people 


live there? 


What kinds of houses 
do the people have? 


What food do they eat? 


What religions do 
they have? 


What work do they do? 


How do children 
learn? 


How do people have 
fun? 


What rules and 
government does 
the community have? 


Is the community 
changing? 


Discipline 


Anthropology- 
Sociology 


Economics 


Economics 
Philosophy- 
Religion 


Economics 


Philosophy- 
Psychology 
Sociology- 
Anthropology 


Sociology- 
Anthropology 
Psychology 


Political 
Science 


History 
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Elaboration 


Ethnic characteristics, 
social organization, om 
customs and traditions. 


Basic need for shelter. 


Basic need for food. 


The motives of faith and 


ethical values. ag 
Labor, management, 
production, division of 
labor, savings, trade, 
money. 


Acculturation and social- 
ization, institutions, ea 
values, rituals, culture 
patterns. 


Traditions, rituals, art, 
entertainment, stories, 


a 


poems, dances. 


Nature of government 
and laws; power, policy, | 


ad 


structure of government. 


Relation of social life to 
time; variable speeds of 
change; problems of 
adjustment. 


Obviously, there are many more subtle aspects of the social science disciplines than can 
be included in a formula intended for second graders, but these will provide a sound 


intellectual foundation if taught logically and effectively. 


THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE SECOND-GRADE COURSE 


At all times, the major objectives of the course should be kept in view. Those objectives 
may be summed up as the logical investigation of community living in order to bring to 
light concepts and to develop skills in the disciplines of the social sciences. The elabora- 
tion of vivid details and activities for fun or for mental and manipulative exercise are most 
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desirable, but they should never obscure the basic concepts. For example, children will be 
interested in the animals of Australia and the Arctic regions and will probably remember 
them without difficulty; however, except insofar as the animals provide food for men or 
affect the way men live, they do not constitute a part of social science. The anopheles 
mosquito may be far more important in its effects on human societies than all the koala 
bears in Australia. The natural history of the seal is fascinating, but the seal’s importance 
from the social scientist’s point of view lies in men’s use of and dependence upon it. 


Similarly, the teacher should be selective in the facts or details that the pupils are ex- 
pected to memorize. The tests of whether a point should be committed to memory are: 
(a) Is it an essential base for the development of a whole series of dependent arguments 
or facts? (b) Is it something that every intelligent citizen ought to know automatically or 
is it something that can and should be looked up in a reference book? (c) Is it better 
learned by rote or should it follow logically when certain concepts or logical processes 
are grasped? Examples of each of these tests might be as follows. 


(a) The continents—location, shape, and size—must be remembered because further 
geographic information builds on these facts. 


(b) Every intelligent citizen should know automatically certain facts, e.g.: money is a 
medium of exchange; lands near the Equator are in general much warmer than those 
near the Poles; primitive peoples have rituals, tabus, totems, and similar institutions 
to guide their lives. On the other hand, details like the location of Barrow, Alaska, 
the precise nomenclature of coinage in different countries, or the specific customs 
of this or that aboriginal or primitive people are matters that can be ascertained 
fairly easily from reference books once certain general concepts have been learned. 


(c) Examples of facts that follow logically from knowledge of concepts or processes: 
once the relation of compass points to one another is learned, all the directions of 
the compass can be identified as soon as one of them is given; the authority and the 
limits on the authority of persons wielding public power can be understood once a 
few basic concepts of the rule of law, rights and duties, and representative govern- 
ment are grasped (it is not necessary to memorize in detail the functions and names 
of many government officials). 


It is hoped that these brief illustrations and suggestions will assist the teacher in keeping 
in view the forest of the social sciences despite the fascinating variety of the trees. 


INQUIRY IN GRADE 2, FIRST SEMESTER 


In a broad sense, the investigation of each community is an exercise in inquiry. The 
twelve “Questions About a Community” impose the method of inquiry upon each com- 
munity studied. In addition to this structured investigation, questions and problems 
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(marked » , @ ,and & ) are posed in the text. These, too, offer opportunities for inquiry. 


Although many activities in the Teachers’ Guide involve participation in role playing and 
art activities, the development and use of skills, memorization and simple recall, there has 
been an effort to include experiences in which insights may be gained through inquiry. 


In some cases, activities may bear the designation Inquiry in addition to the inquiry sym- 
bol (a question mark) in the margin. Many such activities have been structured to provide 
for the setting up of a hypothesis or problem (generally through motivating questions), 
the testing of the hypothesis and/or the accumulation and examination of data related to 
the problem (the text, filmstrip, art or construction, classifications, experimentation, 
observation, globe and map work), and a valid conclusion—not necessarily a solution— 
that may be expressed through question-and-answer techniques, through the composition 
of essays and reports, through role playing and reporting, the making of simple models, 
maps, and diagrams, and the preparation of murals, displays, and charts. 


It will be noted that the accumulation of data and the recording of conclusions often use 
the same means; it is the purpose that varies. 


The following examples are taken from this Guide. 


? Inquiry. Help the children to perceive, in an elementary fashion, what is meant by 
ie the term social science. As a starting point use the sentence, ‘‘Social science studies 
people in communities.” Have the children discuss the following questions: 


What are some of the things we can learn about people in communities? (En- 
courage the children to use the question chart to guide them in their answers.) 


Do you think all people and all communities are the same? 


Do you think it will be interesting to learn about people in communities? Why 
or why not? 


Inquiry. Children may prepare individual reports based on a question outline such 
2 as: 

What is the name of your community? 

What is the name of the big city nearest your community? 

Where is your community on the globe? On the map? 

Is your community large or small? A city, town, or village? 

What is your address? 


? Inquiry. To ascertain whether children can recognize boundary lines, ask them to 
Sd 
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tell how they know where the United States stops and Canada and/or Mexico begins. 
How can they tell which part of North America is Alaska and which part is Canada? 


If children lack the experiences or knowledge to furnish sufficient data at the outset of an 
inquiry lesson, the teacher should provide it through explanation, pictures, etc., and not 
spend undue time trying to elicit such information. 


The inquiry question mark also appears next to activities in which the opportunity for 
inquiry presents itself. In such instances, the teacher may wish to explore this method by 
elaborating upon or extending the dimensions of the exercise to include interpretation, 
application, analysis, or synthesis of knowledge gained. 


The inquiry question mark also identifies certain questions and problems posed in the text 
and answered in the Guide under the heading ‘“‘Notes on Questions.” The following exam- 
ples are taken from Book 1 of this Guide. 


? Where Do You Live?, pages 24-33 
% 


Study the pictures of the different types of communities shown on pages 26-27: big city, 
town, village, rural community. Now read and study pages 28-33 to find out more about 
each of these communities. Discuss their differences and similarities. Encourage the use 
of the word urban in discussing big cities. Compare with the local community. Develop 
the understanding that communities vary in size and type, and that the United States has 
all these types of communities. 


? Questions About a Community, pages 40-41 

Sd 
Direct attention to this chart of the twelve questions about a community. Read them 
with the children. Take the time to discuss briefly the little sketches accompanying each 
question. Make sure the children realize that these questions will be answered as they 
study the local community, and that they can be used to study any community. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 39: @ Children may speculate on how social science may be interesting or useful, 
but they should be able to reason something like this: ‘‘We live in a com- 
munity. Most people do. Social science studies people in communities. 
Social science will help me understand more about myself, about other 
people, and about my community.” 


SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING THIS MATERIAL 


Motivating the Study. In order to capture the interest of the class and to set the tone for 
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their study of man in the setting of his community, the first few days of school may be 
devoted to studying the pupil’s own little community—the classroom. If the class can be 
encouraged to recognize the needs and problems of the classroom community and the 
roles of its members—and if they can discover for themselves the relation of the classroom 
to the larger community, the school—they will have begun to understand the concepts of 
community living. This will constitute a review of concepts and facts learned in Kinder- 
garten and Grade 1. 


Optional Activities and Optional Reading. In both the Teachers’ Guide and texts, more 
materials are provided than can or should be covered except by the brightest classes or 
students. The teacher is expected to select those activities she finds most appropriate for 


her pupils. 


The texts contain some passages and sections that are considered optional. They may be 
used as reading assignments for the more advanced students and ignored by the slower 
readers; or they may be read aloud by the teacher to the class; or they may be taught 
orally in the teacher’s own words; or they may be skipped entirely. Probably the best 
procedure with a slow or average class would be to read aloud and talk about the optional 
sections, which contain some amusing and vivid details. 


The optional materials in the texts in effect provide a multiple-track program which the 
teacher may adapt to the needs of her own class. Notice, however, that the basic concepts 
of the course can be learned even by pupils who are not exposed to any of the optional 
sections. 


Vocabulary. Most of the words listed under this heading in the Guide appear in bold face 
type in the text. However, other words that might present some difficulty in understanding 
social science concepts have been listed. Occasionally, some words are listed more than 
once if it is thought that they need reinforcement and/or review. 


Using the Appendix. An Appendix of outline maps is included at the end of this Guide. 

It contains maps of the world, North America, the 48 United States, Australia, and Alaska. 
(The teacher may add maps of the state and local community to the set.) The maps may 
be used as masters from which the teacher can make duplicates to distribute to the class 
and transparencies for use with the overhead projector. The maps may be used throughout 
the year. 


Piano accompaniments for all songs in the three texts are also included in the Appendix 
of this Guide. 


Charts for Questions About a Community. Colorful charts, each containing one of the 
twelve questions about a community, may be prepared for use with all communities 
studied. The charts should be large (about 24" x 30" ), on bright colored, sturdy card- 
board, and should contain clear, attractive pictures illustrative of the question on the chart. 
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Testing. Reviews providing for both oral and written expression have been included for 
most chapters in the Teachers’ Guide. They are only suggestions, however. Each teacher’s 
review and testing program should be planned for the specific needs of her class. 


Time Allotment. How can the material be covered in the time at our disposal? In the 
second grade, 25 minutes each day should be set aside for social science. The teacher 
should divide the first semester into three roughly equal portions and devote each third 
of the semester to one book, leaving a week or two for review. The topics should be 
developed in the order indicated in the texts, and each community (our own, the Aborig- 
ines’, and the Eskimos’,) should be taught. The omission of one of these will prevent the 
effective development of understanding of the basic concepts in the course. 


For quick reference, it is suggested that the teacher fasten index tabs to the Guide to 
mark the division pages, chapters, reviews, resources, and appendix. 
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CORRELATING THE TEACHERS’ GUIDE AND THE PUPIL TEXT 
Pupil Text Teachers’ Guide 


SECTION HEADING: _ The material for this chap- 


ter has been organized into 





three sections, each of 
which develops a major 
theme of the chapter. Sub- 
titles from the text are 
grouped under headings 


representing the major 


CHAPTER 1 themes. 
Where Do We Live? 


THE EARTH 


OWTLINE 


Section 1 THE WORLD 


The Earth 
The Poles and the Equator 
North, South, East, West 


Landmasses and Continents 
The American Continents 
Continent Review 


THE POLES AND 
ELE EQUATOR 


Section 2 


Section 3 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 





NORTH, SOUTH 


Information to increase the 
teacher’s understanding of 

the material to be presented 
or developed in the chapter. 
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Pupil Text Teachers’ Guide 
SECTION HEADING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
repeated: Subtitles for each subtitle in the 
from the text and their \ Pupil Text 
CHAPTER 1 related objectives and 
Where Do We Live? activities are grouped 


under such headings. 


Section 1 THE WORLD 


Text pages iLetl i 


THEBARTIE 


PUPIIATEX SG OBJECTIVES 


The Earth To learn that Earth.... 
To review.... 


The Poles and To review.... 
the Equator To learn.... 


THE POLES AND 
THE EQUATOR 


North, South, To review.... 
East, West To learn... 

Landmasses and To understand.... 
Continents Toviocates ae 

The American 
Continents 





Continent Review To review.... 


NORTH, SOUTH VOCABULARY 


MATERIALS 





Most of the words listed here appear in bold face 

8 type in the text. Allow adequate time for develop- 
ing new vocabulary. Anticipate difficult words by 
using them frequently in motivating and developing 
the lesson and in subsequent discussions. 


Some items needed for activities listed. 
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Pupil Text Teachers’ Guide 


VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES to accomplish the 
objectives of each subtitle and to 













stress the major theme of the section. 


CHAPTER 1 
Where Do We Live? 















THE EARTH ACTIVITIES 


Introductory Activities (sometimes General 
Activities) 
This category is not always’included. 


? Inquiry. 





Introductory Activities (some- 
times General Activities), when 
they are included, precede the 

activities related directly to The Earth, pages 1-3 


subtitles from the text. 





Notes on Questions Comments on 
Page 2: P questions and 
Most of the activities are 






b> problems posed 


organized under the subtitles Page 3: @ in text. 







from the text. 


The Poles and the Equator, page 4 


Supplementary Activities, Supplementary Activities (Not always included.) 


Songs. 








when included, are intended 
to enrich, extend, review, Games. 


or reinforce ideas developed 





in the section. REVIEW 


(At the conclusion of every chapter.) 


Note: Some activities are designed to accomplish 
more than one set of objectives; these activities 
are listed below two or more subtitles. 
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A BRIEF CHECKLIST OF DOs AND DON’Ts FOR TEACHERS 
DO: 


Be sure of your objective in each lesson. 

Make sure of the concepts to be applied or developed. 

Check for behavioral indications of learning when possible. 

Encourage pupils to investigate, analyze, and hypothesize for themselves. 
Choose activities and experiences suited to your class and to yourself. 


Take account of varieties of ability, background, and ethnic and religious character of 
the pupils (and of the population of the United States!). 


Keep the lessons relevant and stimulating. 

Use the globe whenever possible. 

Use multimedia devices whenever possible and appropriate. 
Be as accurate as possible in the use of terms. 


Take frequent opportunities to review knowledge and understandings. 
DON’T: 


try to cover too much in one lesson. 

strive for total mastery of all concepts (we have thirteen years with the youngsters!). 
let the activity or device for motivating the children obscure the basic lesson. 

turn the social science period into a reading lesson. 

demand rote memorization. 

lecture too much. 

use the terms “up” and “down” when you mean “north” and “‘south.” 


confuse short-term knowledge of facts and details with long-term accumulation and 
retention of permanently useful knowledge (concepts and skills). 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Set up an interest corner somewhere in the room. Vary the display frequently. Include 
books, magazines, globe, magnet, maps, and pictures or exhibits representative of a region. 


A class newspaper is an effective way to get participation from all children. 
Creative writing of stories, poems, and music adds to the interest of a unit. 
Wall charts are invaluable. They are more meaningful if the children find the pictures at 


home and the class selects those which best illustrate the concept being presented. An 
important wall chart is one containing ‘Questions About a Community.” 
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Scrapbook—a collection of artwork, writing, map studies, pictures cut from magazines, 
etc., related to the subject of study. 


Weekly newspapers often have articles related to subjects of study. These may be clipped 
and kept in scrapbooks. 


Use opaque projector to enlarge pictures or to show pictures in a book to the class. 


Build a Social Science bulletin board. As each new concept is presented, add an example 
of it. Label each one. This is good for a quick review. 


Children should write “thank you” notes whenever the opportunity presents itself. Per- 
haps they have visited the fire station or the mayor’s office. Perhaps they have had visitors 
come to speak to the class. They may have received some excellent material from some 


source, 


Dioramas, friezes, peep boxes, shadow boxes, and movies (brown wrapping paper, box, 
broomsticks) add greatly to the interest of topics taught. 


A project that generates high interest is the making of individual notebooks. These include 
all areas of discussion—natural features, cultural features, a labeled map, various kinds of 
communities, addresses, community names, test papers, etc. 


Make a dictionary of vocabulary words. 


Write vocabulary words on the board or on cards. Keep them on display during the course 
of a chapter. Bring them out again later on for review. 


Vary reading procedures from day to day. Avoid beginning a lesson with, “Turn to page 
thus and so and read.” 


Call on a row of pupils; have them stand. They may not sit until they can answer some 
question—be it little or big. This will involve pupils who rarely participate. 


Each day write a key idea on the board. Students may copy it into a notebook. This may 
be done during bell time, writing period, or class period. 


A summary of each week’s work might be written by the class. 


National Geographic magazines can be bought for 10 cents a copy from Salvation Army 
or Good Will stores. 


Consult the school librarian for material on specific subjects. 
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Key 


AN 


CM 


EBE 


EGH 


ERCSSP 


JH 


DIRECTORY OF RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Films and Filmstrips 


Producer 


Australian News and Information 
Bureau, Films Officer 

636 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10020 


Curriculum Materials Corporation 
I LOS Vinerscreen 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 

425 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 


ERCA Order Department 
Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 


Key 


lee 


MGH 


PSP 


SVE 


WASP 


YLP 


Producer 


Life Filmstrips 

Time and Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 10020 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 


Popular Science Publishing Co. 
McGraw-Hill Text Films 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 


Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Warren Schloat Productions, Inc. 
WASP Filmstrips 

Palmer Lane West 

Pleasantville, New York 10570 


Your Lesson Plan Filmstrips, Inc. 
1319 Vine Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
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Learning About a Community 
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3 The Areas in a Community 
4 People in Your Community 
5 


Governing the Community 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR BOOK | 


Geography describes and interprets the characteristics of particular 
places on the face of the Earth. 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. People have developed 
a variety of cultural patterns which are influenced by various Earth- 
sun relations. 


The surface of the Earth is composed of land and water. 


Globes and maps are small representations of the Earth and specific 
areas of the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, 
and the relationships of areas. 


Directions are determined by the Poles; they are important tools 
of geography and orientation. 


The Earth has a variety of physical and biotic habitats to which 
man adapts by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources come into being as man sees utility in them. 
Economic choices are often of decisive importance in the historical 
development of a community. 

Men must work in order to consume. 


Most grown-up persons are both producers (workers) and con- 
sumers. 


There are three main types of work in our society: agriculture, 
manufacturing, and services. 
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Division of labor means dividing the process of production into 
specialized functions, each involving a limited number of functions. 


Division of labor makes specialization possible. 


Division of labor and specialization aid in the production of more 
and better goods and services for the satisfaction of human wants. 


The specialized areas of a community are interdependent. 


A market exists when an exchange takes place between sellers and 


buyers. 
Money is a medium of exchange. 


Communities need both private and public services. Public services 
are made possible through taxes. 


A society consists of individuals, groups, and institutions in con- 
stant interaction. 


Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to exist. 


The learned behavior traits or social patterns of a society influence 
the activities and development of its members. 


Culture patterns in a society are a result of a mixture of values, 
tradition, mores, and change. 


In a dynamic society, most people learn to adjust to cultural 
changes. 


The values we accept direct and control our behavior. 


Religious and ethical values are of supreme importance; they in- 
clude: belief about God and man’s relation to God, justice, free- 
dom, love or charity, generosity, courage, loyalty, truth, honesty, 
kindness. There are also negative qualities,e.g., cowardice, false- 
hood, laziness, or dishonesty. 
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The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


All human beings have feelings, emotions, and desires that influ- 
ence behavior. Understanding ourselves should help us to under- 
stand others. 

Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 
Governments are necessary to keep order in human communities 
and to protect people. 

Governments have officials to carry out their tasks. 


Governments pay for public services by collecting taxes. 


A responsible government preserves and promotes the individual’s 


rights of life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Communities change in time. 


The continuity of history is illustrated by the relations between 
events. 


The past provides a frame of reference for the present. 
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PREFACE 


It is estimated that by the year 2000 nine out of ten people in the United States will live 
in urban communities of one kind or another. The average community is said to renew or 
replace itself once every forty years; community prosperity thus will require the intelligent 
contribution of every member of the community. 


The 7-year-old child is able to understand and undertake a responsible role in his commu- 
nity, but if he is to play this role he must understand something of the nature of the com- 
munity in which he lives. Communities exist to fulfill the needs of people. Although the 
particular needs may vary, all communities are characterized by physical, cultural, and 
economic elements, which, with their related functions, constitute the nature of the com- 
munity. 


Few communities or individuals are self-sufficient. The interdependence of the people 
within the community, and of one community and another, increases with the separation 
and specialization of labor, which makes a greater abundance and a greater variety of 
goods and services available to the consumers. The welfare of the community thus depends 
on the contributions of families and individual citizens. The families of the community 
provide a source of investment capital which permits business to expand. They provide the 
labor force that produces the goods and services. They provide a market for the consump- 
tion of goods and services. 


In early times, communities were founded at particular locations for a number of reasons, 
but the continued existence of a community today depends, for the most part, on eco- 
nomic factors. People are attracted to cities because there are more chances to earn a 
better living. The population of our urban areas has increased at the expense of the rural 
areas. 


Communities seldom remain static—they either progress or deteriorate. If the community 
is to progress, all the forces that go to make up the activities of daily life must be carefully 
balanced. Such balance is not achieved by chance, but is the result of planning and wise 
leadership. The planning must be a continuous process that taps the ability and knowledge 
available at every level of community life. The children’s task is to expand their knowledge 
and ability so that they may be involved in a responsible way in the future of their com- 
munity. 
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CHAPTER || 


Where Do We Live? 


Text pages 1-35 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. 
The surface of the Earth is composed of land and water. There are 
six landmasses and four oceans on the Earth. The largest landmass, 


Eurasia, contains two continents, Europe and Asia. 


Globes and maps are small representations of the Earth and specific 
areas of the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, and 





relationships of areas. 


Directions are determined by the Poles; they are important tools of 
geography and orientation. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts, and adapts to, by creating a cultural environment. 





Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to exist. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 THE WORLD 
The Earth 
The Poles and the Equator 
North, South, East, West 
Landmasses and Continents 
The American Continents 
Continent Review 


Section 2 OUR CONTINENT AND COUNTRY 
North America Is Our Continent 
Finding Our Country 


Section 3 OUR STATE AND COMMUNITY 
My State 
The Planet Earth, Landmasses 


Continent, Country 

States, State 

Where Do You Live? 

Your Address Tells Where You Live 





See pages 115-125 for Resources for Book 1. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 1 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 1, the material in this Guide has been or- 
ganized into three sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The 
major themes of Chapter 1 are The World, Our Continent and Country, and Our State 
and Community. Subtitles from the text and their related activities are grouped under 
these headings. 


The Planet Earth 


The second graders who have had the ERCSSP in Kindergarten and first grade should be 
able to recall concepts involving the shape and composition of the Earth, the cardinal 
directions, the names and locations of the Earth’s major landmasses and water bodies, the 
knowledge of some specific areas or places on the Earth, and should have begun to 


develop globe and map skills. 
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The concept of the planet Earth revolving about the sun will be new to the second graders, 
but the teacher should not spend a great deal of time on it as the idea will be treated more 
fully in the chapters on the Earth and the sun. However, the pupils can begin to grasp some 
fundamental ideas regarding the motion of the Earth around the sun and the position of 
the planet Earth among the other planets in the solar system. 


The children will not even begin to master these complex ideas, of course, nor should such 
mastery be expected. Rather, these first few pages should open the child’s mind to new 
knowledge of the Earth as part of the universe and prepare him for the later development 
of concepts involving Earth-sun relations. 


Directions 


Some children already have a good sense of direction; others have difficulty and must be 
encouraged to associate directions with sunrise, sunset, and terrain. They should under- 
stand that the North and South Poles are fixed places and that for convenience, the lati- 
tudinal middle of the Earth’s surface is indicated on the globe by a line called the Equator. 
Thus, the class should learn the terms world, Earth, North Pole, South Pole, and Equator. 
Again the teacher should be aware that these important ideas will be reviewed and strength- 
ened again and again throughout the year. 


When using globes and maps, avoid saying up north and down south. Up is always away 
from the center of the Earth. Down is always toward the center of the Earth. If children 
are introduced to the correct concepts of direction at the outset, there will be less for 
them to unlearn when they begin to use flat maps. 


Sometimes a song, poem, or story will stimulate interest and help the child learn pertinent 
facts. The song entitled ‘‘Directions” in the text is intended as such an aid. 


Occasionally, when working with maps, place the map on the floor so that north faces 
north. Avoid statements such as ‘‘North is always at the top of the map and south is | 
always at the bottom.” (When a polar projection is used, north is at the center of the map.) 


Landmasses and Continents 


The children were introduced to the concept of landmasses in Kindergarten and first 
grade. Now they will learn that the Earth’s largest landmass, Eurasia, contains two 
continents—Europe and Asia—and that each of the other five major landmasses consti- 
tutes a single continent. 


The six major landmasses are all reviewed in Book 1, but only Eurasia, North America, 
and South America are treated in Chapter 1. 
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It is helpful to have cutout shapes of the continents. Trace them from a globe so that the 
sizes are in correct proportion. Maps may be used if they are all of the same scale and 
projection. 


Types of Communities 


North America consists of three large countries, as well as several smaller nations in 
Central America. Canada, the United States, and Mexico are divided into states or pro- 
vinces. Within the states and provinces are the cities, towns, and villages. In the United 
States, if the population of a community exceeds 5,000, the area is considered a city 
or a town. If the population is 2,500 or less, it is a town or a village. No definite figure 
can be given, since the classification depends on the local political organization. All of 
these political divisions were created to make government more effective. A telephone 
call to the city hall or county courthouse will provide information on the classification 
of your community as a city, town, or village. 


The pupils’ answers to “Where Do We Live?” will vary greatly, depending on the com- 
munity. In describing the community, emphasis should be on the needs of the people— 
food, clothing, shelter, recreation, education. Differences in communities are many, de- 
pending on such things as ethnic composition, cultural background, and the economic 
status of the people. 
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SECTION | 


THE WORLD 


Text pages 1-11 


PUPIE TEXT 


The Earth 


The Poles and the Equator 


North, South, East, West 


Landmasses and Continents 


The American Continents 


Continent Review 


VOCABULARY 
communities model 
abroad globe 
community ocean 
planet landmass 
Earth Poles 


world Equator 


- OBJECTIVES 


To learn that Earth is a planet revolving 
about the sun. 

To review the following concepts: the planet 
Earth is a sphere; its surface is composed 
of land and water; the globe is a model of 
the Earth. 


To review the location of the Poles. 

To learn that the Equator is an imaginary line 
around the Earth, midway between the 
Poles, dividing it into two equal parts. 


To review cardinal directions. 


To review the concept that there are six large 
landmasses on the Earth. 

To learn that the largest landmass, Eurasia, is 
composed of two continents: Europe and 
Asia. 

To understand that the other five landmasses 
are continents. 


To locate and identify North and South 
America. 


To review the concept “‘continent”’; to 
identify the continents of North and 
South America, Europe, and Asia. 


North Pole Europe 

South Pole Asia 

equal American 
directions North America 
Eurasia South America 
continent review 
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MATERIALS 


Chart of solar system 

Globes of various sizes, including a project globe 

Tiny figure, or little animal attached to magnet or clay base 
Toy automobile, ship, and airplane in a bag 

Yarn 

Compass 

Cutouts of continents (of felt or heavy paper) 


ACTIVITIES 


Introductory Activities 


9 Inquiry. Display or write on the board the titles of the texts in the Grade 2 social science 
£ program. Let children examine them. Ask the following questions. 


What are these books about? (If some child does not volunteer the word, write 
“communities” on the board and have children practice pronouncing it.) 

What communities make or grow things? 

What book tells about a community of long ago? 

What community story is about soldiers? 

What book tells how Aborigines live? 

What book tells how Eskimos live? 

What book will help you learn about your own community? 

Most of these books tell about communities in the United States. One community 
is in another country. Which one is it? (1f children do not know, show Book 2 and 
tell them that it is a study of a community in Australia. Point to Australia on the 


globe.) 
Children may use the books to verify their answers. Give help in pronouncing titles. 


Introducing Book 1. Show Book 1 and ask children to read the title. Write it on the 
board. Ask, ‘“‘What is the name of our community?” Write the community name on the 
board next to Our Community. (If children are able to supply the name of the state, write 
that, too.) 


Direct pupils’ attention to ““A Note to Boys and Girls” in the text. Ask them to explain 
the significance of the marks: ® , @, and *. Let them page through their texts to find 
a few examples. 


Have pupils turn to the Contents page in the text. Ask, “How many chapters are in this 
book? What are the chapters about? Do you think you already know some things about 
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your community? (Let children tell what they already know.) Do you know where your 
community is?” After a few answers to the last question have been given, say, ‘“‘Let’s turn 
to Chapter 1 and see where our community is.” 


The teacher is advised to read through General Activities presented in the front of this 
guide for exercises that would apply to the present study. 


The Earth, pages 1-3 


Use a chart showing the solar system. Explain to the class that the Earth travels in an orbit 
around the sun. (The idea of traveling in an orbit should not be difficult for space-age chil- 
dren to grasp. Perhaps some have read the ERCSSP Grade 1 Explorer Booklet John Glenn.) 
Tell them that other planets also travel around the sun. Keep the chart on display so that 
children may examine it at close range. 


To recall the idea of a model, use a toy car, boat, and airplane to show that they are only 
representations of the real products. (They may be drawn from a bag—call it a “‘magic bag.”’) 


Likewise, a globe is a model of the Earth. 


To help create interest, attach a tiny figure or animal to a magnet or to some play dough 
when locating specific areas on a globe or map. A tiny ship may be used on the waters. 


Have children examine the globe and mark the land and water areas in some fashion: the 
initials L and W in colored chalk; a ship or fish on the water bodies; people, cars, or houses 
on land; etc. 

Groups of pupils may collect pictures of plant and animal life from around the world. The 
idea here is to prepare the children for the later development of concepts concerning the 
Earth’s biotic habitats. 

Begin a vocabulary list of geographic terms. Illustrate whenever possible. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 2: B® The children should be encouraged to describe the Earth as a sphere rather 
than as a ball. 


> Globe. 


Page 3: @ At this point the children should be using color to distinguish between land 
and water areas. 


@ Have one of the children find the ocean on the classroom globe. 
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@ Ask another child to find the same landmass identified on the classroom 


globe. 


* Assign two or three children to this project, and have them give a short 
oral report on their findings. 


The Poles and the Equator, page 4 


Print the word Equator on the chalkboard. Print the word equal directly under the Equa— 
to help develop the meaning of the word. 


Have the children practice locating the Equator on globes and world maps. If a project 
globe is used, the pupils may draw the Equator on the globe and label it. 


Practice going north and south from the Equator to the Poles. 


Find the North Pole and the South Pole. Tie a piece of yarn halfway between the Poles 
to show the location of the Equator. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 4: @ Be sure all the children can locate the North Pole. 
@ Ask a child to find the South Pole on the globe. 


@ Emphasize the fact that the Equator is the same distance away from 
either Pole. 


North, South, East, West, pages 6-7 
Use a magnetized figure to illustrate cardinal directions on the globe. 
Use a compass to locate cardinal directions in your room. Mark directions on the floor. 
Have children stand, tell in what direction they are facing, and name and point out the 
other cardinal directions. 
Use motions to illustrate the words of the song “‘Directions.” 

Notes on Questions 


Page 6: @ South. 


? 


* @ North. 
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@ Face the direction you know; it is easy to name the direction behind you. 
The others may be recalled by remembering what directions are to the 
right and left of the one you are facing. 


? @ Among other things, people use compasses, the stars, the sun, and maps. 
@ 


* Although the sun does not revolve around the Earth, we speak of sunrise 
and sunset. It is helpful to use these terms in considering directions. The 
sun is said to rise in the East and set in the West. 


Landmasses and Continents, pages 8-9 


Have children take turns identifying the six major landmasses and the four major water 
bodies on the project globe. (They should be using the word ocean for the largest water 
bodies.) 


Have pupils identify the landmass shown on pages 8-9 of the text. Ask for reasons why 
it is shown on these pages. 


To develop the term continent, direct the pupils’ attention to the landmass of Eurasia on 
the project globe. Use colored chalk to draw the approximate boundary line between 
Europe and Asia. Have the pupils identify the area east of the line and west of the line. 
Explain that Eurasia is divided into an eastern and a western part, and that each part is 
called a continent. Print the word continent on the board and let the children practice 
pronouncing it. 


Now explain that each continent on the landmass of Eurasia has a name. The western part 
is called Europe, and the eastern part is called Asia. Print Eurasia on the board. Use colored 
chalk to divide the word like this: EUR / ASIA. Ask children to speculate on the deriva- 
tion of the word. Point out that EUR is to the west of the line, and ASIA to the east—an 
easy way of remembering the positions of these two continents. 


Review the other five landmasses. Emphasize that each is a continent. Let pupils point 
them out on the globe, naming as many as they can. 


9, Cutout shapes of continents may be used to develop skill in identification. Trace con- 
@ tinents from a globe or scaled maps; cut from paper, flannel, or felt. (May be fitted 


on globe to check identification.) Compare the proportion of land and water surfaces on 
the Earth. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 9: @ The western part. 
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> West. 


? @ The six landmasses are: Eurasia, Africa, North America, South America, 
~ Australia, Antarctica. Each landmass is a single continent with the excep- 
tion of Eurasia which comprises the continents of Europe and Asia. 


The American Continents, page 10 


After reading the text on page 10, ask pupils to identify the landmasses shown on the page 
and to give reasons why they are pictured there. Pupils may be asked to comment on why 
these continents are called the American continents. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 10: B® Children may point out that the continent of North America is closer to 
the North Pole and that South America is closer to the South Pole. Some 
might mention that North America is north of the Equator and that most 
of South America is south of the Equator. 


> The Atlantic Ocean is east. 
> The Pacific Ocean is west. 


Continent Review, page 11 


The maps on page 11 may be used to reinforce concepts concerning landmasses and con- 
tinents or as a brief review of such concepts. 


Inquiry. Distribute simple silhouettes of the continents cut from colored construction 
paper. Have pupils match each silhouette to the globe and a world map and identify it 

by name. The continent silhouette may then be pasted to a sheet of paper and a pertinent 
sentence written below it (e.g., Eurasia is made up of two continents; North America is a 
continent). When all of the continents have been identified in this manner, the papers may 
be bound as individual booklets with appropriate titles. 


Supplementary Activities 
A Game To Play—Winners. This game can be adapted for use throughout the year as a 


review, to strengthen reading skills, and to help those who need drill in a particular area 


of study. 


Choose two children as scorekeepers. Divide class into two teams. Prepare a list of terms 
on slips of paper and put them in Box A. Prepare two sets of definitions of these terms. 
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Write one set of definitions on one color of paper and the second set on another color. 
Place one of the sets in Box B and keep the other set for later use. 


BOX A (terms) BOX B (definitions) 


North America 1. —is the continent on which we live. 
2. —has three large countries. 


Eurasia 1. —is the largest landmass on the Earth. 
2. —is made up of Europe and Asia. 


South America 1. —is south of North America. 
2. —is a continent crossed by the Equator. 


globe 1. —is a model of the Earth. 
2. —shows land and water on the Earth. 


north 1. —is the direction toward the North Pole. 
2. —compass needles always point this way. 


Equator 1. —is the imaginary line around the Earth halfway 
between the North and South Poles. 
2. —divides the Earth into two equal parts. 


The game may be played,for example, six days—continuing score. On Monday six children 
on Team I choose from box of terms. Six children on Team II take the slips from the first 
set of definitions. One child calls term. If in a short time a child on Team II who holds the 
correct answer reads it, Team II scores a point. If not, point goes to Team I. 


On Tuesday Team II has terms. Team I chooses from second set of definitions. 


Continue game for just a few minutes each day until mastery is obtained. Stop as soon as 
interest wanes. Of course, all members can help their teams by studying slips during 

free time. If Susie has trouble with terms, Mary may help her. Adapt this type of game 
to the needs of the class at any time of the year. 


Another Game—Spinners. Play this game in pairs. One child spins the globe. The other 
says, “Stop,” and puts his finger on a continent or ocean. The first child must identify the 
designated area. Now let the second child spin the globe and the first child say when to 
stop. Choose two new players to continue the game. 
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SECTION 2 OUR CONTINENT AND COUNTRY 
Textpages 12-15 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
North America Is Our To recall that North America was discovered 
Continent by Columbus and settled by Eurasians. 


To understand that we live in North America. 


Finding Our Country To learn that a country is a subdivision of a 
continent. 

To know that North America contains three 
large countries: Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico. 

To recognize boundary lines. 

To review cardinal directions. 


VOCABULARY 
Columbus Indians Canada 
Atlantic Ocean country United States 
Mexico 
MATERIALS 
Globe 


Wall maps of North America and the United States 

Large outline map of North America 

An outline map of North America (about 8%” x 11”) for each pupil 
ERCSSP/Grade 1/Explorers and Discoverers, Columbus 


ACTIVITIES 
North America Is Our Continent, pages 12-13 


Have the children locate the continent of North America on the globe and on the map. 
Stress again the understanding that the landmass called North America is also a continent. 


Help the children understand that they should be particularly interested in the continent 
of North America because they live on that part of the Earth’s surface. Fasten small card- 
board figures of a boy and girl on the globe at the approximate location of the local com- 
munity. Leave them there to help the pupils identify with their home continent. 
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9 Inquiry. To help recall some facts about the discovery and settlement of America ask: 


¢ 


Who discovered North America? 

Who was living in North America before Columbus came? 
Who came to North America after Columbus? Why? - 

Do people still come from other lands to live in America? 


Children may verify some of their answers by referring to the Grade 1 Explorer Booklet, 
Columbus. 


When changes in North America are discussed, read “Indian Children,” in Time for Poetry, 
Arbuthnot (see Resources). This poem illustrates the dramatic changes that have taken 
place since the Indians occupied the area where the child now lives. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 13: @ By comparing the illustrations on pages 12-13, pupils should be able to 
draw some conclusions regarding the number and kinds of people now 
2 living in North America and the ways in which the appearance of the land 
has changed—from wigwams of hides and thatch to skyscrapers of concrete, 
steel, and glass. 


Finding Our Country, pages 14-15 


On a globe, use colored chalk to show the division of North America into the countries of 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. As this is being done, explain that continents are 
usually divided into areas called countries (Australia excepted). Print the words country 
and countries on the board and have the class read and pronounce the terms. The teacher 
may give some reasons for this division, e.g., a difference in languages, types of government, 
bonds of custom and tradition, natural boundaries—whatever will help the pupils under- 
stand the cultural, political, geographical entity called a country or a nation. 


Have the children examine the maps on page 14 of the text. Point out that the map at the 
top of the page shows the continent of North America. Ask what is shown by the map at 
the bottom of the page. 


Cut a large outline map of North America into pieces representing Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico. Have children assemble the ‘“‘puzzle” and name the countries. Each 
country can be made a different color to make the division more apparent. (This puzzle 
may be assembled on the bulletin board or on a tabletop.) 


The same exercise may be repeated on a smaller scale by giving each pupil an outline map 
to work with. Distribute to each child a set of ‘puzzle pieces” (consisting of the three 
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countries cut from another outline map of the same size). The pieces should be properly 
positioned on the pupil’s map. 


Label the countries on a map of North America. Encourage the children to learn to spell 
the country names correctly. When the pupils know how to spell the name of each coun- 
try, direct them to label their outline maps properly. 


Inquiry. To ascertain whether children can recognize boundary lines, ask them to tell how 
they know where the United States stops and Canada and/or Mexico begins. How can they 
tell which part of North America is Alaska and which part is Canada? 


After the pupils have had enough opportunities to locate and identify the countries on the 
globe and on the map, direct their attention to the wall map of the United States. Ask 
them to name the country shown and to locate it on the globe and on the map of North 
America. Lead the pupils to realize that the United States is that part of North America 

in which they live and that it is their country. As boundary lines are drawn on the globe, 
the class should note that the figures of the boy and girl (previously fastened to the globe) 
are within the boundaries of the United States. 


In identifying the United States, make sure the children realize that Alaska and Hawaii 
are parts of the United States. Have them locate these two parts (the idea of state has not 
yet been developed) on the wall map of North America and on the globe. 


Note: The term map key will be developed in Book 2, but the children may be prepared 
for this concept by consistent use of the symbols (signs or colors) on maps in the text and 
on any wall maps used. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 15: B® Have a child point out the national boundaries of the United States once 
again. 


> North. 
> South. 


?D x Hawaii is in the mid-Pacific. 


aa 


Supplementary Activities 


A Puzzle Just for Fun. Explain how crossword puzzles are done. Once children under- 
stand how to do them, puzzles such as these may be used for seatwork for a top group 
while the teacher works with those who need extra help. Increase or decrease size of 


puzzle as desired. 
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Across 


1. Name of continent where you live. 
2. The direction away from the North Pole. 


Down 
. The largest landmass. 


. The imaginary line halfway between the North Pole and South Pole. 
The direction where the sun sets. 


Num BW 


. The direction where the sun rises. 


Songs. “America” and “America the Beautiful” in many songbooks; “This Land Is Your 
Land,” This Is Music, 2; “Red, White, and Blue,” Music for Young Americans, 2 (see 
Resources). 
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SECTION 3) OUR STATE AND COMMUNITY 
Text pages 16-35 


PUPIL TEXT 


My State 


The Planet Earth, Landmasses, 
Continent, Country, 
States, State 


OBJECTIVES 


To learn that the United States has 50 states. 


To learn that 48 states are conterminous; that 
Alaska is in northwestern North America 
and Hawaii is in the mid-Pacific. 


To know the name and location of the home 
state. 

To reinforce concepts concerning the division 
of Earth’s landmasses into successively 
smaller political subdivisions. 

Where Do You Live? To learn that a community is a subdivision of 
a state. 
To know that communities vary in size and type. 


To know the name of the home community. 


Your Address Tells Where To understand that an address is a means of 


You Live locating an individual in a specific area. 
To be able to write one’s own address. 
VOCABULARY 
Pacific Ocean cities rural 
state urban address 
states New York City Brockton 
Alaska Houston Massachusetts 
Hawaii Los Angeles envelope 
Ohio towns house number 
city villages street 
Cleveland zip code 


MATERIALS 


Maps of North America, the United States, one’s own state and community 
Puzzle maps of the United States 

Writing paper 

An envelope for each pupil 


¢ 
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ACTIVITIES 
My State, pages 16-17 


On a wall map, show the division of the United States into 50 states. (Note that Hawaii is 
not on the continent of North America, and that Alaska is not adjacent to the 48 con- 
terminous states.) 


After reading this section, children should study the map of the United States on page 16 
? of the text. Explain that Alaska and Hawaii are shown on the map so that all 50 states can 
be seen, that these states are not located where they are shown on the map. Let children 
read some of the state names aloud. Have any of the children been in other states? Let 
them tell about it briefly. Call attention to the way color conveys certain information on 
this map. 


Put up a simple wall map of the United States. (Teachers sometimes get these with weekly 
publications—check another grade if you do not have one.) Direct the children to locate 
their own state on the map. Encourage them to learn to spell and write the name of their 
state correctly. 


Have children bring United States map puzzles. Place them in the interest corner for the 
class to use for various exercises regarding the home state: its name, size, shape, location, 
position in the United States, bordering states, etc. 


Use a large map of the home state to give the pupils a good look at their particular part 

of the United States. Let them come up to the map and examine it at close range. If it is 

a pictorial map (historical, relief, or products) pupils can absorb quite a bit of information 
incidental to the major concept being developed. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 17: @ Be sure that all the children can find your home state. 


@ Refer the children to the cardinal directions shown on the map if they 
seem to need help in deciding on one of the five choices. 


@ Have the children name the states that border the home state. 


@ As the children name states, distinguish between those near the Atlantic 
and those on the Atlantic. 


@ Do the same as above for the states near the Pacific. 
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@ Have the children tell which state is closer to the continental United States. 
@ Ask if Alaska is closer to the North Pole than Hawaii. 
The Planet Earth, Landmasses, Continent, Country, States, State, pages 18-23 


Let pupils look through pages 18-23 of the text. The visual impression is important here. 
If uninterrupted, the sequence can reinforce the concept that a landmass on the Earth’s 
surface can be divided into successively smaller parts, that each part has a name, and that 
each name has political as well as geographical significance. 


The pictures on these pages may be used in a number of ways: 


Children may place a thin sheet of paper (typing paper will do) over the maps and trace 
them. When colored and properly labeled they may be bound into booklets. 


The teacher may trace master copies from these pages and prepare a series of overlays for 
use with the overhead projector. If color is added, the sequence from landmass to state 
can be dramatically presented. 


Refer the children to this sequence or any part of it for frequent review. 


Note: Texas is used here as the home state; teachers in other states should substitute 
colored silhouettes of their own states. 


Where Do You Live?, pages 24-33 


Read and discuss the questions in this section. Study the map on page 24. Call attention 
to the use of the dot on the map to show the location of a community (in this case, the 


city of Houston). 


Study the pictures of the different types of communities shown on pages 26-27: big city, 
town, village, rural community. Now read and study pages 28-33 to find out more about 
each of these communities. Discuss their differences and similarities. Encourage the use of 
the word urban in discussing big cities. Compare with the local community. Develop the 
idea that communities vary in size and type, and that the United States has all types. 


9, Using transparency and pupil dittoes: 


¢ 


Shade North America one color. 

Shade the United States a darker color. rope 
Use a dotted line for the boundary of your own state. 
Circle a dot to show your local community. ; 
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Use graduated wall maps. Start with the continent of North America. Clip to it a United 
States map, then a regional, a state, and finally a local map. 


If there are pupils who have recently moved into the community, have them mark the 
map to show where they moved from. How did they travel to their destination? 


Prepare simple maps of the room, of the school, and of the community. 
Draw a map to show “our community” (street names,etc.). 
Use a transparency to show the nearby streets in the local community. Give students ditto 
maps to find nearby stores and homes. 
Notes on Questions 


Page 24: Db Be sure that every child can recognize and spell the name of his community. 
Page 29: B® Answers will vary. 

> Answers will vary. 

@ Be sure each child can find his local community and state. 


@ Answers will vary. 


Page 33: @ Be sure that the children are working with the photograph of the rural 


community rather than the one of an urban community. 
@ Point out that ac country completely surrounds this community. 
@ The houses and farms spread out from the center of the community. 
@ Encourage comparison and discussion of the pictures on pages 32 and 33. 


Lead the children to conclude that an urban community contains little 
open country, and that the houses are close together. 


Your Address Tells Where You Live, pages 34-35 
Display a large card showing a correctly written address. Label each part of the address. 
Review the parts of an address. Explain the importance of zip code and the problems the 


post office has when the address is incomplete or incorrect. Discuss briefly the work being 
done by the post office workers shown on pages 34-35 of the text. 
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Help the pupils write their own addresses correctly on envelopes. Remind them that they 
will have to write or print neatly and a little smaller than they are used to printing. 


Note: It is not necessary that every address be written according to some strict form. It 
is important that the essentials of an address be included in whatever form is used. Chil- 
dren should become familiar with a variety of forms. 


Tell children that return addresses may be written in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope or on the back (as shown on page 35). Have them bring samples of both to class. 


If children have difficulty with the names of the streets on which they live, make a card 

for the name of each street represented in the room. The teacher holds up one card and 

says, “All the children who live on this street may stand.” Pupils respond with “‘I live on 
ae Street.” 





An effective bulletin board can be made by centering a school-area map on which the 

names of streets are indicated. Around the map, arrange paper houses on which are simulated 
envelopes with the children’s addresses. (Each child makes his own house and writes his 
address on an “‘envelope.”’) Each child strings red yarn from his paper house to its 


approximate location on the map. The school and other landmarks can be similarly indicated. 


PLEASANT STREET 





JAMES AVENUE 





APPIAN WAY 


SOUTHS REET 


PARK AVENUE 
PENNY LANE 


An exercise with the bulletin-board map may be used to review directions and street 
names. A child uses a pointer and says, “I leave the school, walk east, cross Pleasant Street, 
walk south, cross James Avenue, and turn left to get to my house at 742 Appian Way. 
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9, Inquiry. Children may prepare individual reports based on a question outline such as: 


® 
What is the name of your community? 


What is the name of the big city nearest your community? 
Where is your community on the globe? The map? 

Is your community large or small? A city, town, or village? 
What is your address? 


Have each child bring a stamp and envelope and write a letter to someone else in the room. 
The letters can be mailed at the post office and each child will receive a letter at home. 
(Be sure each child receives a letter.) 


Have the children in your room write letters to children in the second grade in another school. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 35: @ Mr. Sam Green; 50; Summer Street; Brockton; Massachusetts; 02402. 
? > From Brockton, Massachusetts, to Rocky River, Ohio. 


Supplementary Activities 


Songs. “Where I Live” may be used to aid understanding of continent, country, state, 
community. Fit your own state and community names into the song. 


Where I Live Words and Music by 
Olga Meyer 


Proudly 
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The following words may be sung to the tune of “Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush’’: 


We live in North America, America, America; 
We live in North America in our United States. 


We live together in 50 states, 50 states, 50 states; 
We live together in 50 states in our United States. 


Bulletin Board. Head a large bulletin board, ‘“You Are Part of Many Things.” Place pic- 
tures of children in the center with ribbons leading to pictures representing space, world, 
continent, country, state, town, family; then to pictures representing many specialized 
groups—schoolroom, church, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, dancing class, etc. 


? Writing Your Address. It might be fun to summarize some of the knowledge gained in 
§ Chapter 1 by writing a “giant-sized” address including the child’s name, number, street, 
city, state, country, continent, planet, solar system, universe. 


REVIEW 


I. The pupils should take turns coming to the map and globe for these exercises: 


Using the globe: Using three cutout maps: 
Find the North Pole. Identify Eurasia. 
Find the South Pole. Identify Europe and Asia. 
Find the Equator. Identify South America. 
Locate Eurasia. Identify North America. 


Locate North America. 
Find and name the oceans that 
border the United States. 


Using the map of North America: 


Locate the United States. 

Locate Mexico. 

Locate Canada. 

Point to north, south, east, west 
boundaries of the United States: 
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II. Distribute copies of an outline map of the world. Have children color Eurasia red, 
North America blue, and South America green. 


Distribute copies of an outline map of Eurasia, showing the continental boundary. 
Have children label Europe and Asia. 


Ill. Provide envelopes or pieces of paper resembling envelopes. Have each child write his 
address on the front. Write the return address of the school on the back. 


IV. Provide a ditto written review. Example: 


Write the words on paper or on the board. Children choose correct word or number 


to fill in blanks. 


continents (name of state) South America 48 
east (name of town) North America three 
west Equator Mexico 50 
south Eurasia United States two 
north Earth 


1. The (Equator) _ is an imaginary line that divides the Earth into two equal 
parts. 


2. The largest landmass is called (Eurasia). 

3. Eurasia is divided into two (continents) called Europe and Asia. 
4. I live onthe continent of (North America) . 

5. IfI face east,then (north) will be to my left. 

6. Thereare (three) large countries in North America. 


7. My country isthe (United States) 





8. There are (50) _ states in our country. 
9. My stateis (name of state) . 
10. My community is (name of town). 


11. The globe isa model ofthe (Earth) . 
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CHAPTER 2 


Learning About a Community 


Text pages 36-59 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Geography describes and interprets the characteristics of particular 
places on the face of the Earth. 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. People have developed 
a variety of cultural patterns which are influenced by various Earth- 
sun relations. 





The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts, and adapts to, by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources come into being as man sees utility in them. 





A society consists of individuals, groups, and institutions in con- 
stant interaction. 


Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to exist. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 LEARNING ABOUT COMMUNITIES 
How Do We Learn About Communities? 
Questions About a Community 


Section 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENTS 
Natural Environment 


Living Things in the Natural Environment 
Land and Water in the Natural Environment 
Climate 


Cultural Environment 
Ideas 
Ways of Living 
Things Men Have Built 





See pages 115-125 for Resources for Book 1. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 2 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 2, the material in this Guide has been or- 
ganized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The 
major themes of Chapter 2 are Learning About Communities and Natural and Cultural 
Environments. Subtitles from the text and their related objectives and activities are 


grouped under these headings. 
What Is the Local Community? 


Since there are thousands of “‘communities”’ in the United States, the theme of Our 
Community offers a serious challenge to the authors of these materials, but even more 

to the teachers. Every effort has been made to ensure that the materials in the text are 
applicable to most communities in the United States, ranging from rural villages or town- 
ships through satellite towns and suburbs to metropolitan areas and the “inner city.” The 
last-quoted phrase is, alas, only too often a euphemism for “slum.”’ Even so, the slum 
child is as entitled as the rural and suburban child to a community study that will enable 
him (or her) to understand and identify with the realities of life. 


It is more than possible that some inner-city children will require—at least until second 
or even third grade—books written in a style modeled on such books as Manchild in the 
Promised Land. The present version of the Social Science Program makes no attempt to 
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cope with such extreme problems. It does, however, aim at enabling the inner-city child 
to find, in the pictures and in the text, something with which he can identify. The teacher 
should, of course, so adapt the materials as to make the pupils perceive their own com- 
munity in the generalizations of the text. 


The challenge is severe, but the inner-city teacher who meets it effectively will help the 
members of her class immeasurably. From one point of view it may seem impossible to 
fight against a ‘culturally deprived” childhood. From another point of view, it is never 
too late to try to correct errors in education, and every teacher at every grade should feel 
committed to the effort of “straightening the twig” or, perhaps, of “‘bending the twig in 
the right direction.” 


No matter what the local community, the teacher’s task at this stage is to ensure that the 
lessons in the text and Teachers’ Guide are adapted to local conditions. A simple map 
showing the location of the community, and another showing its principal streets, rail- 
roads, commercial areas, etc., should be posted in the classroom. Photographs and clip- 
pings from the local paper should also be posted, so that the pupils may convert the ideas 
and pictures in their textbook into familiar local terms. Class walks in the neighborhood, 
a trip in a school bus, or visits to local institutions will help to give concrete reality to the 
lessons. 


Studying the Local Community 


“Questions About a Community” (on pages 40 and 41 of the text) should be written on 
experience charts and referred to often throughout the year. These are the questions that 
children should be attempting to answer as they study each community. The questions 
will guide the children’s thinking so that they will begin to understand why communities 
and peoples are alike in some ways and different in others. 


Furthermore, they will begin to see that the questions are concerned with different aspects 
of a community. In this way, they begin to recognize the essential distinctions between 
economics, geography, anthropology, political science, history, and other disciplines. 


The Physical or Natural Environment 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats. Biotic refers to vegetation 
and animal life—the flora and fauna of a particular region. At this stage, however, the 
child will be introduced to landforms, water bodies, climate, and plants and animals 
indigenous to a region, as parts of the physical or natural environment. Landforms and 
water bodies are defined as physical features of the natural environment, while climate, 
plants, and animals are considered simply as parts of the natural environment. 
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Landforms, or surface features, are basically hills, plains, plateaus, and mountains. There 
are many lesser features—dunes, canyons, etc. 


Water bodies (or bodies of water) are also physical features. Those which the second 
grader should know are oceans, lakes, and rivers. 


Vegetation consists of the plant cover that is indigenous to an area. It may be a forest of 
coniferous trees in northern Michigan. It may be the short grass steppe of the Western 
Plains. 


Animals must also be indigenous to an area in order to be classified as parts of the physi- 
cal or natural environment. The kangaroo in Australia, the polar bear in the Arctic, the 
pronghorn antelope of the Great Plains are all indigenous to their particular regions. 


Climate is also a part of the natural environment. Climate is the average of weather con- 
ditions in a given area over a long period of time. 


The Cultural Environment 


Second graders should consider the cultural environment as an environment related to 
man in the same manner that the natural environment is related to nature. The cultural 
environment of a given community consists of the traditions, the values, the mores, and 
the beliefs of its people, as the text says: ideas (such as ideas about rules, right and wrong, 
and religion), and ways of living (family groups, education, recreation, economic arrange- 
ments, government). The cultural environment also includes things men have built. 


Cultural features are those things that man has added to the Earth’s surface, such as 
buildings, roads, dams, fences, factories, mines, tunnels. 
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SECTION | LEARNING ABOUT COMMUNITIES 
Text pages 36-41 


PUPID TEXT OBJECTIVES 
How Do We Learn About To learn how to study about communities. 
Communities? 
Questions About a Community To acquire an elementary understanding of 


the term “‘social science.”’ 


VOCABULARY 
social science religions government 
weather rules changing 
MATERIALS 


Sheets of tagboard (12” x 18”) 
A large chart containing the twelve social science questions 


ACTIVITIES 
How Do We Learn About Communities?, pages 36-39 


? Inquiry. The pictures shown in this section of the text are intended to preview the variety 
§ of communities the second graders will study during the course of the year. 


The pictures include Williamsburg, Virginia; Webster City, lowa; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Yakima, Washington, and scenes from Aboriginal and Alaskan communities. Ask which of 
these communities are ‘‘at home”’ and which are “‘abroad.”’ Let the children comment on 
what they see in each picture. Ask them to suggest ways in which the class might find out 
about each community. The discussion should serve as a lead into the study of the twelve 
social science questions about a community. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 39: @ Children may speculate on how social science may be interesting or useful, 
but they should be able to reason something like this: “We live in a com- 


hd munity. Most people do. Social science studies people in communities, 
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Social science will help me understand more about myself, about other 
people, and about my community.” 





Questions About a Community, pages 40-41 


? Direct attention to this chart of the twelve questions about a community. Read them 

£ with the children. Take the time to discuss briefly the little sketches accompanying each 
question. Make sure the children realize that these questions will be answered as they 
study the local community, and that they can be used to study any community. 


? Inquiry. Help the children to perceive, in an elementary fashion, what is meant by the 
@ term social science. As a starting point use the sentence, “Social science studies people 
in communities.” Have the children discuss the following questions. 


What are some of the things we can learn about people in communities? (Encourage 
the children to use the question chart to guide them in their answers.) 
Do you think all people and all communities are the same? 


Do you think it will be interesting to learn about people in communities? Why or 
why not? 


In order to develop and strengthen the understanding of certain words and terms, the 
children may make their own dictionaries. The teacher should help the children draw 
definitions from the information given in the text. For example: Social Science—learning 
about people in communities. Add to the dictionary as the chapter progresses. 


Supplementary Activities 


Making Social Science Charts. Have children bring in a supply of magazines (with parents’ 
permission) from which pictures may be cut. Divide the class into 12 groups—one for each 
of the 12 questions about a community. Assign one question to each group. The children 
may then page through the magazines selecting pictures that will appropriately illustrate 
the questions. The teacher should go from group to group, Soe the suitability of the 
selected pictures. 


When twelve appropriate sets of pictures have been selected, distribute to each group a 
large sheet of tagboard or chart paper at the top of which is printed the question assigned 
to that group. Let the children arrange the pictures and paste them to the chart. 


The twelve completed charts should be displayed in order around the classroom for a 
time. Later display them one or two at a time, depending on the subject matter under 
study. 


Variation: Cover the printed portion of each chart and ask pupils to guess the question 
illustrated by the pictures. 
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SECTION 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENTS 


PUPIL TEX) 
Natural Environment 


Living Things in the 
Natural Environment 


Land and Water in the 
Natural Environment 


Climate 


Cultural Environment 
Ideas 
Ways of Living 


Things Men Have Built 


VOCABULARY 


natural environment 
nature 

climate 

antelopes 

meadow 

lightning 

Great Horned Owl 
coyote 


Text pages 42-59 


OBJECTIVES 


To understand the concept natural environ- 
ment. 

To understand that some plants and animals 
are part of the natural environment. 


To learn that landforms and water bodies are 
part of the natural environment and are 
called physical features. 

To learn to identify physical features. 


To understand that climate is part of the 
natural environment. 

To understand that climate influences the way 
people live. 


To understand the concept cultural environ- 
ment. 

To understand that ideas and ways of living 
are part of the cultural environment. 


To understand that cultural features are man- 
made changes in the natural environment. 

To learn to identify cultural features. 

To learn some of the ways man uses his natural 
environment. 


cactus rivers temple 

desert climate cultural environment 
Bald Eagle summers families 

buffalo winters cultural features 
landform Aborigine bridges 

bodies of water Eskimo fences 

physical features ideas buildings 

mountains rules 
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MATERIALS 


Manila paper 

Crayons, chalk, tempera, charcoal, cut paper (colored construction paper) 
Map of local community 

Brown paper (for mural) 

Tagboard (for flashcards) 


Colored photographs or paintings illustrating physical and cultural features and the four 
seasons 


ACTIVITIES 


General Activities 


Vocabulary Booklet. Help the children formulate definitions for important words in this 
section. Some examples: Nature—all the things around us that man has not made; Natural 
environment—the nature around us; Physical features—landforms and water bodies on the 
Earth. Add these words and definitions to the vocabulary booklet started earlier. 


Visual Aids. Use pictures, filmstrips, or books to develop the concepts of physical and 
cultural features. 


Suggested books: About Rivers, Dickey; The True Book of Bridges, Carlisle (see Resources). 


Suggested Filmstrips: Landforms and Their Symbols; Story of a River, 
(see Resources). 


Collecting Pictures. Encourage the children to bring in magazine pictures that show 
physical and cultural features. These pictures may be used on charts or in pupil booklets. 


Natural Environment (and subtitles), pages 42-55 


Inquiry. Prepare a large chart or reserve a panel of the chalkboard on which is lettered 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. After children have discussed and pronounced these words, 
explain that they will learn about many parts of the natural environment, and that they 
will list the parts as they learn them. 


Living Things. After children have read page 43 in the text, elicit the fact that the natural 
environment consists of living and nonliving things. Under the heading on the board, print 
LIVING and NOT LIVING. Discuss the pictures on pages 42-47. Have children classify the 
examples shown as living or nonliving. List them on the board under the correct heading. 

Explain that the animals shown are in their natural state—that is, they are undomesticated. 
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The teacher might mention the fact that the Bald Eagle is an American symbol. 
Notes on Questions 


Page 43: @ Pupils should mention valleys, mountains, forests or trees, snow, deer, and 


? lightning. 


Land and Water. Help the children understand that while man can make canals and lakes, 
build mountains, and fill in valleys, there were mountains, rivers, lakes, valleys, and plains 


on the Earth before man existed. It is to these features we refer when we use the term 
physical features. List the term on the board under NATURAL ENVIRONMENT/NOT 
LIVING. 


? Have children look over the pictures on pages 48-51 in the text. Ask them to name any 
4 physical features they can find. Have some pupils point out and name various bodies of 
water on the globe and on a world map. 


The picture on pages 50-51 shows examples of both physical and cultural features. The 
physical features include the flat land and trees. Man has changed the natural environment 
by building houses and barns and by planting corn in the fields. This observation may be 
recalled as a lead into the subject of cultural or man-made features, which follows the 
study of climate. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 51: DP All answers to questions on this page will vary. 


9 Climate. After pupils have examined the pictures on pages 52-55 in the text, ask them to 
tell what words could be used to describe the weather in each picture. (Children will prob- 
ably say cold and hot.) Lead them to understand that in their part of the Earth, the coldest 
days come in one part of the year; the hottest days in another part. Elicit the terms winter 
and summer. Let other pupils give names for the parts of the year between winter and sum- 
mer; between summer and winter. Arrange the words on the board in this fashion: 


EVERY YEAR 


eae 


FALL SPRING 


vs one 
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Have children start with winter and read around the cycle several times. Explain that every 
year, our part of the Earth goes through four different seasons. Tell them that when we 
speak of the seasons, we are speaking of climate. Print the word on the board under 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENT/NOT LIVING. 


Note: The arrangement of seasonal names on an elliptical path anticipates and prepares 
for understandings related to the revolution of the Earth around the sun. 


? Use the pictures on pages 52-55 in the text to introduce the idea that climates vary in 

4 different parts of the Earth, and that climate influences the way people live. After dis- 
cussing the captions under the pictures, tell children that they will study about Aborigine 
and Eskimo communities in Books 2 and 3. 


? Inquiry. Guide the children in a discussion on the climate of their community, using the 
& following questions. 


What climate do you have in your community? 

What kinds of clothes do people need? 

What kinds of houses do people need? 

What kinds of trees and flowers and food plants will grow in the open air? 
Is it very cold in winter? 

Do you have much snow? 

Is it very hot in summer? 

Do you get plenty of rain? 

What kinds of clothes do you wear in winter? Can you tell why? 
How is your summer clothing different? Tell why. 

Why are many stores and eating places cooled in summer? 


Discuss the use of shelter to protect man from the rigors of the climate—heated and air- 
conditioned buildings. 


Discuss the great loss man can suffer as a result of drought, storms, floods; also the advan- 
tages of flood control and soil conservation. 


Reserve an area of the classroom (a bookcase shelf, window ledge, table, part of a bulletin 
board) where children may display pictures or other items that record the seasonal changes 
observed during the course of a school year. Suggestions: autumn leaves, pumpkins, bare 
tree branches, snowballs and icicles (short term displays!), pussy willows, buds, daffodils, 
worms, roses, grass, green leaves. Children will think of many others. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 53: @ Generally, pupils’ responses to questions about climate tend to be based on 
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4 recall of recent changes in the weather rather than on weather conditions 
$ over extended periods. However, the emphasis should be on seasons, to 
help pupils develop an understanding of the concept of climate. 


Page 54: @ Pupils should relate choices in clothing with the changes in temperature in 
different seasons. 


@ Pupils should be able to reason that schools in areas that have a warm win- 
ter climate do not need heating. Perhaps some children have attended 
schools in such areas. 


@ Stores and restaurants are artificially cooled to attract customers in warm 
weather. 


*~2 


Page 55: @ Theaters are usually air-conditioned in the summer, as are many buses, 
? automobiles, homes, and churches. 


@ Answers will vary. 


@ Children will realize that food plants cannot grow in cold winter climates. 
The air is cold and the ground freezes. Perhaps some children have visited 
ereenhouses. They may explain why foods can be grown all year round in 
such places. 


~~ 


Cultural Environment (and subtitles), pages 56-59 


? Inquiry. Put the terms NATURAL ENVIRONMENT and CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 

side by side on the board. Ask pupils to recall the things that compose the natural environ- 
ment (plants and animals, climate, physical features) and list them on the board under the 
appropriate heading. Tell pupils that they can find out what composes the cultural environ- 
ment by reading page 56 of the text. After pupils have read this page, they may name the 
parts of the cultural environment. The teacher should list these terms as given. The follow- 
ing questions may be used at this point. 


Which things in the cultural environment can you see? —hear? —touch? —taste? 
—smell? 

Which things in the cultural environment can you not see? Why? 

Who makes a cultural environment? How? 


? Ideas, Use the pictures and captions on pages 56-57 in the text to guide a discussion gn 

i ideas. Help children to understand that the things men build depend on their ideas about 
different things in life. Ask, ‘What ideas lead to the building of churches? —temples? 
—schools? —libraries? —government buildings? —jails?” 


5 


¢ 


? 
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Ways of Living. Use the questions on page 58 in the text to guide the study and inter- 
pretation of the pictures. Help children see the link between ideas, ways of living, and 

the things men build; e.g., if men believe that all children should learn to read, write, spell, 
etc., what do they do about it? (Arrange for teachers, equipment, subjects and schools. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 58: @ Most children learn in schools. 


7 @ People have fun in many ways: picnics, sports, theaters and movies, talk 
. with friends, drawing, games, reading, etc. 


@ Most people either produce goods or provide services. 


2 


9 @ In the United States, people elect officials at all levels of government. The 
+ local community usually has a mayor-council form of government. 


Things Men Have Built. On the board, next to the list of things in the natural environ- 
ment, print the heading MAN-MADE ENVIRONMENT. Tell the children that they will 
list things that man has made in the community. Introduce the term cultural features 
and print it on the board under the previous heading. Let children practice saying the 
term. Have them read and study the pictures on page 59 in the text. Lead the children to 
discover that man builds cultural features to satisfy certain needs. As the children name 
the cultural features they find, list them on the board. 


Refer to pages 50-51 in the text. Let the children discuss the illustration of a farm as a 
place where man uses many physical features and makes many changes in the natural 
environment. 


The pictures on pages 42-59 in the text may be used to review the terms physical features 
and cultural features and help children perceive the difference between them. 


Help the children understand how man uses his natural environment and how he changes 
and adds to the natural environment by creating a cultural or man-made environment. 


Illustrate man’s use of physical features—power dam, power shovels in an iron mine, log- 
ging in a forest, fortification of a hilltop, water sports, etc. 


Divide the class into two teams and see which team can think of the most ways man 


uses his natural environment. Set a time limit. 


Have the children place flashcards naming physical and cultural features under their proper 
headings. An example follows on the next page. 
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Physical Features 


Notes on Questions 


Cultural Features 
















Page 59: @ Choose two or three children to present their choices of physical and 
cultural features for class discussion. 


Supplementary Activities 
Map Study. The following activities will help to relate Chapter 2 to the local community: 


Have the children look at a map of their community. (Local community maps may be ob- 
tained from the city hall of each community.) Have them locate their school on the map. 
Other familiar physical and cultural features on the map should be noted. 


A large map of the local community might be made by the class. This could be made on 
the floor and either left there or hung on the wall. Have children point out and name 
physical and cultural features. 


? Inquiry. Help the children locate their community on a map of the United States. Review 
§ _ skills related to directions, finding locations, and the use of symbols on maps. Pose the 
following problems. 


What is the name of your community? 

On the map of the United States find your state. 

Now find your community. 

Is your community in the north, south, east, or west of your state? Or is it in the 
middle of the state? 

Find some of the communities near your own. Put your finger on a community you 
have visited. Can you give its name? Tell in what direction you went from your 
home when you visited the community you found on the map. 

Find the big city nearest your community. What are some other communities near 
this big city? 


What bodies of water are near your community? 
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Artwork. Have pupils (1) make pictures of their homes using various media—crayons, 
chalk, tempera, charcoal, cut paper, etc., (2) write and illustrate a book about their homes. 


? Chart Study. Use the charts made during the study of Chapter 2 to summarize important 
$ concepts. Make sure children realize that in studying about physical and cultural features 


they are finding answers to questions 2 and 3 in the list of questions about a community. 


REVIEW 
I. Have the pupils write three sentences telling about the cultural features in your 
community. 
II. Have the pupils write about one physical feature they have seen. 
Il. Place flashcards of physical and cultural features under the proper headings. A ditto 
sheet may be provided. List physical and cultural features. The child may cut apart 
words and paste under correct headings. Tell the children that two of the terms will 


not be used (black and one). 


Features 


Features Features 


a ae ee 
a 
ea |. 
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LV: 


Place a series of pictures illustrative of parts of the natural environment and of cul- 
tural features in random order on the bulletin board or along the chalk tray. Identify 
each picture with a different letter of the alphabet. Have children fold a sheet of 
paper into two columns. In column one, tell them to list the letters of all pictures 
that show parts of the natural environment. When they have finished, check the list 
and correct the errors. Then direct the children to list in the second column the 
letters of pictures that show cultural features. (It is possible for a picture to show 
both kinds of features, but try to keep to clearly defined representations.) 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Areas in a Community 


Text pages 60-93 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Geography describes and interprets the characteristics of particular 
places on the face of the Earth. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts, and adapts to, by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources come into being as man sees utility in them. 
Division of labor makes specialization possible. Division of labor 
and specialization aid in the production of more and better goods 
and services. 


Specialization makes communities interdependent. 


Modern tools and equipment aid in man’s development of natural 
resources and improve the efficiency of production. 


There are three main types of work in our society: agriculture, 
manufacturing, and services. 
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Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 


ment in order to exist. 


A society consists of individuals, groups, and institutions in constant 


interaction. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


Communities change in time. 


The past provides a frame of reference for the present. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 AREAS IN A COMMUNITY 
Cultural Features in a Community 


Residential Areas 
Commercial Areas 
Industrial Areas 
Recreational Areas 
Rural Areas 


Section 2 INTERDEPENDENCE 
A Poem—For You! 
How Does Each Area Help 
the Other Areas? 
Areas in a Community 





See pages 115-125 for Resources for Book 1. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 3 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 3, the material in this Guide has been 
organized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The 
major themes of Chapter 3 are Areas in a Community and Interdependence. Subtitles 
from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these head- 
ings. 


Areas ina Community 


Through the study of this chapter it is hoped that the pupils will be provided with ex- 
periences that will not only help them understand the basic characteristics of the various 
areas in their community, but will also make them aware of how people in these areas 
live. This chapter should be a gateway to the pupils’ understanding of both their com- 
munity life and their own roles in the community. 


Interdependence 


The production, exchange, and consumption of goods and services by the members of a 
community strengthen the bonds between those people as well as between the areas of 
a community. The people who work on farms, in factories, shops, stores, and in other 
places of business in the community produce goods or provide services in exchange for 
money. People use this money to buy goods and services they need or want. 
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PUPTOSDE XS 


Cultural Features 

in a Community 
Residential Areas 
Commercial Areas 
Industrial Areas 
Recreational Areas 
Rural Areas 


SECTION | AREAS IN A COMMUNITY 
Text pages 60-89 


OBJECTIVES* 


To understand that areas in a community may 
be distinguished by their cultural features. 

To learn the areas in a community. 

To be able to identify the physical and cultural 
features of the various areas in a community. 

To learn the ways in which these areas are util- 
ized by the members of a community. 

To understand that the distribution and char- 
acteristics of these areas vary from one com- 
munity to another. 

To realize that planning and economic resources 
are needed in the establishment of these 
areas. 


Note: It is possible to spend far too much time on any one of the five areas without 
accomplishing the objectives. If construction projects are attempted, perhaps the class 
could be divided into five groups with a strong leader heading each group. Set a time for 
completion, and have the pupils share with one another. 


VOCABULARY 


areas 
apartments 
hotels 

motels 

filling stations 
factories 
residential 
residence 
churches 
temples 


mobile home 
goods 

stores 
commercial 
shelter 

food 
clothing 
services 
commerce 


buying 


selling picnic 
banks ZOO 
offices rural 
industrial breathe 
factories farmers 
industry planting 
recreational hoeing 
recreation lima beans 
parks dairy 
playgrounds 


* All subtitles in this section have the same objectives. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Cultural Features in a Community, pages 60-63 


Discuss the photograph on page 60 which opens this chapter. Ask if any children know 
what is shown. (It is the Gateway Arch, located in St. Louis, Missouri. Completed in 1966, 
designed by Eero Saarinen, the Arch is part of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
which honors Jefferson, the Louisiana Purchase, and the pioneers who settled the West.) 
Page 61 shows some papier maché sculpture in New York City’s Central Park. 


Collect magazine pictures of roads, houses, apartments, churches, hotels, motels, stores, 
filling stations, factories, parks, swimming pools, fields, and farms. Place these pictures on 
the board; on separate cards write the appropriate headings in bold face letters. Have the 
pupils study these pictures and identify them. Ask them to recall where they have seen 
these cultural features and whether they have these facilities in their community. 


Lead a discussion on the reasons people need these cultural features in a community. Ask 
them to tell how each is used. Point out that such facilities as parks, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pools, and picnic grounds are not provided in every community. Explain that people 
in one community often have to go to another community to enjoy facilities that are not 
available in their own. 


For further study of the characteristics of the physical and cultural features of various 
areas, show large wall pictures or aerial photographs (e.g., large calendar pictures) of 
different communities. Have the pupils study and identify the pictures and tell about 
the physical or cultural features that help them distinguish one area from another. 


A map of the community can be attempted as a class project. Draw the blocks and streets 
on a large sheet of paper. Have the children locate their own streets. Each child may place 
a little house with his name on it in the proper location. (A small card may be used in- 
stead of the house.) Indicate directions N on the map. 


W E 
Residential Areas, pages 64-71 : 
Inquiry. Lead the children in a discussion about the kinds of shelters they have. Develop 
the words resident, residence, and residential. For a follow-up activity, arrange a field trip 
to a residential area in another community or a residential area in another part of the 
same community. On returning from the trip, have the pupils draw or paint pictures of a 
house, a building, or any part of the area that especially impressed them. These pictures 
can be placed on a frieze or mural to represent part of a residential area. 


Each child may make a model of a house from construction paper or boxes. Place these 
‘chouses” on a table to compose a residential area. If the houses do not represent their 
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own residences, the pupils can plan together how they would like to place the houses on 
certain streets. Let the pupils choose names for the streets they have made. This could 
provide a good opportunity for the pupils to participate in the planning of one area of a 
community. The emphasis should be on why plans are necessary in the establishment of 
any area. (Schools, churches, temples, and stores should be included in the plans.) 


Use the pictures on pages 64-71 in the text to help the children understand that there are 
many kinds of residential areas. The picture on pages 66-67 illustrates the fact that there 
are homes in nearly all areas of a community, even amid the smoke and noise of an in- 
dustrial area. Explain that the picture on pages 70-71 is an air view of another kind of 
residential area—a sprawling suburban development. After they have examined these 
pictures, let pupils tell what they see. Ask them to tell how this air view is like a map. 


Pictures on pages 68-69 show two suburban residential areas, an urban neighborhood, a 
trailer park, and a poverty-stricken rural area in Kentucky. Explain that types of resi- 
dential areas like these can be found in many communities in the United States. 


? Inquiry. Discuss the following questions. 


5 


Why is it a good idea to have residential areas without stores, factories, and service 
stations? Consider noise, smells, traffic. (Help pupils realize that only careful 
planning can assure such residential areas.) 

Is your school in a residential area? Is your church or temple in a residential area? 
Why are schools and churches often in residential areas? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 64: B® Children may mention a variety of houses. Have available pictures of 
several kinds (one-family, ranch house, double house, apartment, mobile 
home, etc.) to help children give adequate descriptions of their own 
residences. 


Page 65: B® People need shelter. 


@ They believe that children need to learn in schools. Many people want 
churches and temples to worship in. 


Commercial Areas, pages 72-75 


The pictures on pages 72-73 in the text show the interiors and the exteriors of some 

stores. Have pupils tell what kinds of stores are represented and what goods are sold in 
each. Let some read aloud the signs on the storefronts. Ask what services are sold in these 
stores. (Review the concepts goods and services if children need help in recalling the terms.) 


? 


4 


2 
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Have children compare the commercial area shown on page 73 with the pictures on pages 74- 
75. Let children tell what goods and/or services are available in all places pictured. 


Inquiry. Have the pupils observe and report on commercial centers in their community; 
visit a large shopping center and tell about the kinds of stores and businesses there. Some 
pupils may arrange short interviews with shopkeepers. One-paragraph reports on these 
interviews can be used for a special issue of a class newspaper. Various themes for these 
reports can be suggested to the pupils, e.g., “The Goods I Sell,” “My Customers,” “I 
Opened a Store,” “My Home and My Shop.” 


A game called “I Am Thinking” may be used to review the various items sold in stores in 
a commercial area. A pupil begins the game by saying, “I am thinking of a grocery store, 
and in it is something good to eat that starts with the letter B.”’ (The letter may be written 
on the board to insure correct understanding.) Guesses may be: bread, beans, butter, ba- 
nana, or beets. The pupil who gives the correct answer takes the next turn. 


Make a small map book to show the routes from the homes of the pupils to the nearest 


commercial area or the way to school, to church, to a particular store. The following is 
a sample. 


Commercial area 





Main Street 


North 
My home 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 73: @ Some goods children might mention are television sets, radios, record 
players, cameras, cookies, milk, eggs, bread, dolls, bicycles, chairs, tables, 


books. 


@ Some services: the store itself, shoe (or other) repair, dry cleaning, delivery, 
restaurant. 


9 @ Most goods and services are purchased at stores, though some things are 
. sold door-to-door or can be ordered through the mail. 


Page 75: @ Answers will vary. 
@ Answers will vary. 
@ If there are many stores in one area, it is more convenient for the shopper. 


@® Commercial areas contain food stores, department stores, hardware stores, 
specialty shops, etc. 


Industrial Areas, pages 76-79 


Look at the picture on page 77 of the text; it shows an industrial area. Make sure that the 
pupils understand the composition of an industrial area. Additional pictures and books 
should be used to strengthen their understanding. 


Ask the pupils to name three industries. If they are local industries, find out what goods 
they produce. This information may be in story or chart form. 


Display pictures or samples of things manufactured in the local community. Children may 


label. 


The pictures on page 76 show some industrial workers. Let children discuss them briefly. 
Do any of the fathers work in factories? If so, have children interview their fathers and 
report back to the class. 


Make a scrapbook or charts of goods showing the origin of the product (factory, farm, 
shop, home). 


As independent work, have each child find out the name of a factory and what it makes. 
Make up a sheet listing industries and products. 
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Use the pictures on pages 78-79 as a review of the three areas studied thus far. 
Notes on Questions 


Page 77: @ Factories are built near railways, highways, and waterways to facilitate 
9) the delivery of raw materials and the distribution of manufactured goods. 
e 


Page 78: Db The residential areas are characterized by homes; the commercial by stores; 


the industrial by factories. 


Recreational Areas, pages 80-83 


Develop the idea of the need for recreation. People may relax and enrich their lives by seeing, 
reading, or hearing something beautiful, entertaining, or educational; by making beautiful or 
useful things; by participating in sports or games. Make a list of community recreational 
facilities, e.g., parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, baseball and football fields, libraries, 
museums, aquariums, concert halls, theaters, zoos. Which of these does your community 
have? Does it have any besides these? 


Write this quotation on the board: ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Ask the 
children how they feel when they are not allowed to play. Develop through discussion the 
meaning of the word dull. Discuss also their favorite recreational activities. 


Inquiry. These lines by Robert Louis Stevenson may be written on the board or a chart: 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
| am sure we should all be happy as kings. 


Have pupils list ‘a number of the things” in their community that help members of the 


family enjoy life and be happy. 

The following questions may be used to stimulate discussion. 
Where do you and your family go for recreation? 
Why do people need recreation? 


What kinds of recreation do you like best? 


Try to enlist the cooperation of parents to take their children to visit local museums, zoos, 
etc. Have children who have visited these places report on them to the class. 


Have children comment on the various recreational areas shown on pages 80-83 in the text. 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 81: pb Answers will vary. 
@ After discussion on the subject of recreation, children may say that people 
need to relax and enjoy themselves—to refresh their spirits. Children will 


have a variety of answers. 


Page 82: Pb The recreational areas shown are a public swimming pool, a park, and a 
ZOO. 


> Answers will vary. 


> Answers will vary. 


Rural Areas, pages 84-89 


Filmstrips, pictures, and supplementary books can be used to show examples of rural areas. 


Contrast the pictures on pages 84-87 with those showing commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential areas. Let children comment on the differences they observe. 


Discuss the characteristics of rural areas; compare with those of the other community 
areas studied. 


Explain that many people who live in rural areas are not farmers. Some may keep small 
gardens, but their choice of a rural area for residence stems from many other considera- 
tions. 


The pictures on pages 88-89 show an important use of rural areas—as farmland. Have chil- 
dren discuss the pictures and tell what is happening in each. What do farmers do with the 


food crops they grow, e.g., corn, wheat, lima beans? What do they do with butter, eggs, 
and milk? 


Invite children to bring toy farm animals and machines; set up a small farm scene in the 
room, 


If any child lives on or has visited a farm, he might tell the class about it. 


Children may have books or pictures of farm scenes which they could bring and share 
with the class. 
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The following songs could be helpful at this time: “‘The Little Farmer,” and “I Like To 
Live on a Farm,” This Is Music, 2; and “Barnyard Song,” Music for Young Americans, 2 
(see Resources). 


Notes on Questions 


Page 85: 


Page 88: 


> 


There is more room for recreational activities, for picnic tables and out- 
door stoves, etc. There are wooded areas for hiking or nature walks. 


Rural areas have more open country. Houses are often far apart; there are 
few stores or factories. 


People who enjoy living in the country rather than in the city prefer rural 
areas. Perhaps they like to go fishing or swimming in lakes and streams 
where the water is less apt to be polluted than in a big urban area. Perhaps 
they enjoy the wide open spaces of the country rather than more crowded 
city streets. Perhaps parents want more room for their children to play 
rather than sending them to a city playground. 

Corn, wheat, beans, peas, rice. 

Steers, sheep, hogs, lambs. 

Answers will vary. 


Answers will vary. 


Farmers also grow cotton, tobacco, flax; some tree farmers supply seedlings 
to reforestation programs. 
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SECTION 2 INTERDEPENDENCE 
Text pages 90-93 


PUPIL TEXT ' OBJECTIVES 
A Poem—For You! To review the five areas studied and to recog- 
How Does Each Area nize their interdependence. 


Help the Other Areas? 
Areas in a Community 


VOCABULARY 
wheat mix slice 
flour loaf 


ACTIVITIES 
A Poem—For You!, pages 90-91 


Read the poem on pages 90-91 of the text. Encourage the pupils to write poems of their 
? own to describe what other products a farmer may grow and sell to a merchant who in 
turn sells to customers or consumers. Begin with merchants most familiar to the pupils, 
such as a butcher, a baker, a shoemaker, etc. Include also the services people offer. Accom- 
pany these poems with illustrations done by the pupils. These illustrations should show 
how goods and services coming from one area of the community are used in another area. 
This activity should provide many opportunities for the pupils to recognize the interde- 
pendence of the areas of a community. 


How Does Each Area Help the Other Areas?, page 92 


Children may make a mural showing the five areas; have them make pictures of houses, 
trees, factories, etc., for the mural. 


9 Inquiry. Study the pictures on page 92. Pupils should name the five areas that have been 
studied. Some communities have all five kinds of areas; some do not have all five. The 
areas are made by people and for people. People need one another and depend on one 
another. 


The following questions may be used to guide discussion of the pictures on this page. 


How do the farmers in the rural areas help the people in the residential areas? 
How do the stores in the commercial areas help the farmers and the residential areas? 


ne 


e 
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What do the workers in industrial areas do? Who uses goods from factories? 
What help do the stores give to the factories? 


Divide the class into groups: farmers, factory workers, and storekeepers. Have them show 
what they grow or manufacture. The storekeepers could explain how they buy and then 
display the goods in their stores. Other children from the residential areas could pretend, 
to buy the goods. Many variations of dramatic plays can be improvised to make pupils 
aware of the importance of each area. 


Areas in a Community, page 93 


Have the pupils locate and name the numbered areas shown on page 93. Relate the areas 
to the pictures on page 92. Explain that the circles do not encompass an entire area, but 
are only indications of the centers of each. 


Supplementary Activities 


Picture Study. Have children bring in pictures when discussing various areas or features of 
a community. Other children should identify the area or feature shown. The children’s 
observations should serve to strengthen their understanding and reveal to the teacher the 
extent to which they have grasped the concepts. 


Use the pictures from the previous activity to develop the idea of the interdependence of 
people in various areas of a community. 


Booklets. Make cooperative or individual booklets describing the areas studied. Write a 
paragraph about each area, using a separate page for each. Draw a picture of the area on 


the page facing its descriptive paragraph. 


REVIEW 


I. Asa review, use pictures showing the five areas. Number the pictures. Have children 
number their papers. Pass the pictures around and tell the children to write the area 
words next to the matching numbers on their papers. 


II. Post the words rural, recreational, commercial, residential, and industrial in different 
places in the room. Use pictures cut from magazines, calendars, etc. Pass out to chil- 
dren (one group at a time). Have each child stand with his picture in front of word denot- 
ing area in which it belongs, and explain why his picture belongs to this category and how 


the area helps and needs another area or areas. 
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Try the technique of inquiry and discovery to help the pupils understand the differ- 
ences between the five areas—commercial, industrial, residential, rural, recreational. 
Prepare a transparency for each area (use pictures in the text as masters). Then de- 
velop the following inquiry: 


What do you see? 

What kinds of buildings? 

What kinds of work? Etc. 

Compare/contrast (How are they the same/different?). 


Then have students tell you what activities are performed in each area. 
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CHAPTER 4 


People in Your Community 


Text pages 94-115 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Most grown-up persons in a community are both producers and 
consumers. 


Division of labor and specialization aid in the production of more 
and better goods and services for the satisfaction of human needs 


and wants. 


A market exists when an exchange takes place between sellers and 
buyers. Money is a medium of exchange. 


Communities need both private and public services. 
A community consists of individuals, groups, and institutions in 
constant interaction. 


Communities in the United States are usually composed of a popu- 
lation varied as to race and nationality. 


People in a community must react to and interact with their phy- 
sical and social environments in order to exist. 
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The learned behavior traits and social patterns of a community in- 
fluence the activities and development of its members. 


Culture patterns in a community are a result of a mixture of values, 
tradition, mores, and change. 





The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


Human beings have physical and psychic needs. 


The values we accept direct and control our behavior. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
People Make a Community 
Americans Come from All Over the World 
Different People in Your Community 


Section 2 INTERDEPENDENCE 
People Need Other People 
Dividing Up the Work 
Money and Work 
The Areas in a Community and the 
Work of the People 





See pages 115-125 for Resources for Book 1. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 4 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 4, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 4 are People in the Community and Interdependence. Subtitles from 
the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


People in the Community 


Since it is people who make a community, it is recommended that some time be spent on 
getting to know the people in the local community. Almost every community—certainly 
every large community—in the United States is composed of people of varied occupations, 
races, and national backgrounds. The varied cultural heritages of these people contribute 
to the life and growth of a community. As the pupils learn more about the people of the 
local community, train them to be courteous, sensitive to the feelings of others, and ob- 
jective in their inquiries. 


An excellent transportation system, higher incomes, and wide range of job opportunities 
account for the high degree of mobility of people in the United States. Mobility is high- 
er in the United States than in any other country in the world. Thus there is a constant 
flow of people moving into or out of the community. The pupils can be made more aware 
of this mobility at the local level by noting the number of new families that have moved 
into their immediate neighborhoods. 
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Interdependence 


The theme of interdependence, reintroduced in Chapter 4, is examined in the light of 
man’s social and economic needs. Pupils should be led to consider the importance of cour- 
tesy and kindness in social exchanges, not only among one’s family and friends, but among 
human beings in general. Examples of courtesy between employer and employees, among 
co-workers, and between the public and those who provide goods and services should be 
dramatized and discussed in class. 


Children should also understand that there is a relationship between the division of labor, 
the extraordinary number of goods and services available today, and interdependence. 
Years ago families produced for themselves most of the things that were needed. Today 
our wants have increased to such proportions that producers try to satisfy all whims and 
fancies. Indeed, advertising agencies are employed to create more wants for which addi- 
tional goods and services can be produced. The division of labor is a major factor in the 


production of so many goods and services. It enables an individual to prepare for a single 
occupation. 


There are thousands and thousands of occupations, each person engaged in producing 
goods or providing services. When a person prepares for a single occupation, however, he 
becomes dependent on the work of others to satisfy his needs and wants. Areas of a com- 
munity are interdependent as are different communities in the United States. 


Money as a Medium of Exchange 


Most pupils understand the concept of trading. This understanding should be used to de- 
velop the idea of money as a medium of exchange. Second graders can comprehend the 
idea of money in terms of its value or buying power, e.g., one dollar will purchase two 
fifty-cent bus tickets, twenty five-cent candy bars, etc. 


Pupils should be brought to the realization that money is received in exchange for work 
(in most cases), and that it is exchanged for goods and services. Children may recall that 
some money is saved in banks. 
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SECTION | PEOPLE IN THE COMMUNITY 


Text pages 94-103 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


People Make a Community To learn that people live and work together 
in communities. 


Americans Come from All To understand that the people in a commun- 
Over the World ity may have different national back- 
grounds. 
Different People in To learn something about the people in the 
Your Community community: their differences and similar- 


ities, where they came from, and why they 
moved into the community. 


VOCABULARY 
ghost Swedish Russia Holland 
Africa African China Spain 
Spanish Irish Japan language 
English Scottish France neighborhoods 
French German England classmates 
Dutch Italy ancestors 

MATERIALS 

Globe 


ACTIVITIES 
People Make a Community, pages 94-96 
The purpose of these pages is to help pupils realize that communities are formed by peo- 


ple—not physical and cultural features or areas—but groups of people. Have pupils com- 
ment on the picture of the ghost town. Why is it so called? 


Americans Come from All Over the World, pages 97-99 


Pictures, books, and filmstrips may be utilized to provide background when discussing 
people in the community. 
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After developing new vocabulary, have children read page 97 in the text. Help them locate 
the countries on a globe. Print the country names on the globe; draw lines from each coun- 
try to the United States. Have children tell who lived in America before and after 
Columbus came. Why did these other people not come to America before Columbus? 


Let children examine the pictures and captions on pages 98-99. Can they see the relation 
of each foreign phrase to a certain country, i.e., can they detect France in Francais, Spain 
in Espanol, and Holland in Hollander? Help the children pronounce these phrases. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 99: @ People may learn other languages in school or they may learn from family 
members or friends who still speak the language of their homeland. 


@ Answers will vary. 

* Answers will vary. 
Different People in Your Community, pages 100-103 
Inquiry. Discuss the poem and picture on pages 100-101. In what ways are the children in 
the picture alike? Different? (Point out that most American communities are made up of 
people of different national backgrounds.) 
Children may take turns telling from what countries their families have come. This data 
can be shown visually by connecting children’s names with yarn to countries of origin on 


a world map, or lines may be drawn on a project globe. 


Inquiry. Use the picture of the moving van on page 102 to motivate a discussion on the 
great mobility of Americans today. The following questions may prove helpful: 


What kind of truck is shown in the picture? 

What does a moving van carry? 

When is a moving van needed? 

Has your family ever used a moving van? When? 

People who move from one community to another do not always use moving vans. 
What other ways do people use to transport their furniture and other goods? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 103: @ Answers will vary. 


> Answers will vary. 
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@ Children who have had to change schools may know that “‘neighbor- 
hood” schools belong to different districts, or neighborhoods. 


> Have any pupils new in the community tell where they came from and 
whether the former community is in or outside of the state in which 
they now live. 


@ People may move because parents have obtained work in another com- 
munity; they may wish to move to a different climate, or they may just 
want to travel around the country, never staying in one place for long. 


* Answers will vary. 
Supplementary Activities 


Exhibits and Displays. A doll exhibit of various countries is interesting. This is a good op- 

8 8 P 
portunity for parents of various backgrounds to visit school to share pictures, handcrafts, 
food, etc. 


Talent Show. Any child who has a nationality costume, who can sing a nationality song, 
do a nationality dance, or speak another language should be given the opportunity to 
share these talents with the class. Such activities often serve to involve children who seem 
shy or withdrawn. 
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SECTION 2 


PUPIL LATEX. 


People Need Other People 


Dividing Up the Work 
Money and Work 


The Areas in a Community 
and the Work of the People 


VOCABULARY 


polite 

kind 
dividing 
grown-up 
auto factory 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


Text pages 104-115 


OBJECTIVES 


To realize that people in the same community 


depend on one another for the satisfaction 


of many of their needs and wants. 


To understand that the division of labor makes 
many goods and services available to the peo- 


ple of a community. 


To know that money is a medium of exchange 


for goods and services; that money is re- 


ceived in exchange for work. 


To learn that different kinds of work are done 
in different areas in the community. 


divided 
provide 
services 
teeth 
furniture 


ACTIVITIES 


? People Need Other People, pages 104-105 


paid 
money 
worship 
God 


Discuss the text and pictures on these pages. Point out that each person who is helping 
another is rendering a service. Let children comment on kindness and courtesy as part of 


giving and receiving help. 


? Inquiry. Explore the following questions and ideas: 


0 


What is the difference between goods and services? 
There are many, many goods and services. Can you tell who: 
looks after babies and families? 


builds houses? 
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makes roads? 

teaches school? 

cures sick people? 

sells food? 

repairs cars? 

grows food? 

drives trucks? 

makes cars? 

makes TV sets? 

does shows on TV? 

writes books? 

prints books? 

defends our country? 
How does every kind of work help people in a community? 


We could go on and on, thinking of work in our community and our country. Every piece 
of work fits into the community. Everyone’s work helps other people by making goods 
or providing services. 


Have children make a list of ways people in a community help one another. Ask, “How 
does being kind help others? How do friends help one another?” 


Use the books and filmstrips to show the many types of work peopie do. Some children 
may show what they have found in various books. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 105: @ The two men need one another to enjoy their game of chess; the student 
needs help from her teacher; the little girl needs help from her friend to 
learn how to ride. 
> The men help one another by being friends and adding to one another’s 


pleasure; the teacher is helping the girl with her reading; one girl is help- 
ing another to learn to ride a bike. 


Dividing Up the Work, pages 106-109 


Review the concepts of goods and services. Make a list of services and compare with the 
goods shown on page 107 of the text. Discuss the services pictured on pages 108-109. 


Children should read independently to find out what kinds of work people do. A report 
of two or three sentences may be given to the class. 
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To emphasize the concept of the division of labor, have several students develop illustra- 
tive charts to show work of Mother, Father, children; of a dentist, policeman, etc. 


? Inquiry. Have the whole class pretend to do just one kind of work. This will make them 
realize what would happen in a society organized on these lines, and why there must be 
a division of labor. Suppose all were storekeepers. Consider, for example, dairy products 
and what must be done before they can be sold: keep cows, milk cows, separate cream, 
churn butter, homogenize milk, bottle milk, bottle cream, make cheese, transport the 
product, etc. Ask, “‘How is the work divided in your community?” 


Ask children to bring in objects used by parents in their jobs or pictures showing parents 
at work. A magazine picture may also illustrate a parent’s job. 


Pupils may exhibit or make a list of tools they use to facilitate their school work. 
Notes on Questions 
Page 107: @Children may mention that Mother cooks, cleans the house, cares for 


baby. Father mows the lawn, puts up screens, repairs things; children 


help parents. 


° 


@ Teachers help children learn, monitors keep lockers tidy, groups work 
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on various projects. 
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@ Dividing the work relieves individuals of the necessity of learning and 
doing all the work; it affords the opportunity to learn one job very well— 
to develop special skills—in a word, to specialize. This makes possible the 
production of many goods and services, as each worker can do or make 
something different. 


Page 109: @No, he probably could not. 
Money and Work, pages 110-111 


As the children look at or read these pages, the teacher may read or discuss in her own 
words the following concepts. 


Why We Need Money 


In some small communities in the world there is no money. People 
in communities without money just exchange help or goods. One 
man makes a tool. Another man gives him a piece of meat or sack 
of corn in exchange for the tool. 
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That would not do for our community. Our community has so 
many goods and services that money must be used. Each person 
gets money for the work he does. Money is something we all use in 
exchange for goods and services. There are many goods and services 
because the work is divided up. 


» Inquiry. Have children enact a trading situation (an axe for some furs, a hoe or some other 
@ tool for a sack of corn). Ask: “Is this how people buy goods and services in your com- 
munity? If Father buys a tool, what does he give the storekeeper or clerk in exchange for 
the tool? Why doesn’t he give the storekeeper some furs or a sack of corn? What does 
the storekeeper do with the money he receives? What if every customer gave the store- 
keeper corn, meat, or other goods? Which is easier to handle—money or trading goods?” 


Some thoughts to develop: There are some things that people need and there are some 
things that they merely want, While the categories may seem somewhat arbitrary, here 
are some things people need: 


food, 

shelter, 

clothing, 

care and love, especially for babies, children, and sick people, 
education. 


? In some parts of the world people need very little shelter and clothing. But everyone 
. needs food. Every baby needs care. Every child needs to be taught how to live and work 
in his community. Questions to ask children might include: 


Do you need shelter and clothing? Why? 
Do you need to learn to read and write? Why? 
Do people work to supply your needs? Which people? 


Most people also want all kinds of things. Needs are things without which one cannot live. 
Wants are things that one would like to have. If people really want something, they do not 
just sit down and wish for it! They work to get it. If they want many things, they must 
choose which things they want most of all. (They order their priorities.) 


? Children may make a list of goods and services they want. Let them choose which they 

want most of all. Then choose the next and the next and so on. This should give the chil- 
dren an idea of how choices must be made when money is limited. Someone may say, ‘‘We 
charge it.”’ But the bills must be paid and plans made accordingly. 


? Have children enact the work-pay-spend cycle illustrated on page 111. Have them find out 
a about other things that are equal to the value of one dollar. 
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Set up a “dollar” table or shelf in the classroom. A sign on the table should read THINGS 
WE CAN BUY FOR ONE DOLLAR. Fasten a dollar bill (play money) to the sign. Have 
children investigate and bring to class items that are about equal to the value of one dollar. 


Review knowledge of coins. Do children know how much money is represented by a nick- 
el, a dime, and a quarter? 


Have children draw pictures representing the work-pay-spend cycle. They may use their 
parents or themselves as examples of workers. 


Dramatization can be used in many ways. A family situation may be set up to show how 
money that Father earns is used in various ways. 


The Areas of a Community and the Work of the People, pages 112-115 


Boys may dramatize Father going to work to produce goods or services for which he is 
paid money. Example: Jerry may get into his car and drive to a factory in an industrial 
area to help in the production of tin cans. With the money he receives he may pay the 

dentist (in a commercial area) who has filled his teeth. 


Boys and girls may dramatize work Father or Mother does; class should guess what each is 
doing and in what area the person works. The child dramatizing may talk as he is working 
to give clues to the class. 


People choose to spend their money in different ways. People differ in their wants. So the 
community provides many, many goods and services. Children may make a list of some 
goods and services in their community; tell in what areas of a community they would buy 


or get different goods and services; tell in what areas they would find goods being made. 


After pupils have identified the areas pictured on page 112, have them place each worker 
shown on page 113 in the appropriate area. Let pupils explain their choices. 


After reading the text and studying the pictures on pages 114-115, ask children what 
kinds of workers are employed in churches, parks, museums, and in residential areas. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 112: @ Commercial, industrial, rural. 


Page 113: @ The cashier works in a commercial area; the factory worker in an indus- 
trial area; the apple picker in a rural area. 


5 


@ 


? 
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Supplementary Activities 


Chart Study. Have children examine charts on the twelve questions about a community 
to determine which ones they have studied thus far. 


Matching Games. Have available pictures of the different areas in a community and cut- 
outs or models of workers, houses, churches, temples, schools, stores, banks, apartments, 
offices, factories, streets, bridges, railroad tracks, parks, zoo. Let children match the items 


with the proper area (or areas). They may further explain how each area helps or depends 
on the other. 


REVIEW 


Use these words to fill in the blanks. (Some words will be used more than once.) 


rural English fun 
residential goods people 
money industrial commercial 
Indians world 


People have (fun) __ in recreational areas. 

There are many houses in (residential) areas. 
People use (money) _ to buy goods and services. 
People who grow food live in (rural) areas. 

People who work in factories make (goods). 
Many _ (people) work in factories. 

Most people in the United States speak (English). 


Father works to earn __ (money) 


Farmsareina (rural) area. 
(People) need one another. 
Factories are in (industrial) _ areas. 


People who buy and sell things work in (commercial) __ areas. 
(Indians) _ lived in America before Columbus came. 
Americans come from all over the _ (world). 


If there were no (people) _ , there would be no communities. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Governing the Community 


Text pages 11 6-136 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Governments are necessary to keep order in human communities 
and to protect people. 


Governments have officials to carry out their tasks. 

Government maintains order by means of a constitution, courts, 
laws, regulating and administrative agencies, armed forces, and 
the police. 

Governments pay for public services by collecting taxes. 

A responsible government preserves and promotes the individual’s 


rights of life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to exist. 





In a dynamic society, most people learn to adjust to changes in 
culture. 
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Religious and ethical values are of supreme importance. These in- 
clude: belief about God and man’s relation to God, justice, free- 
dom, love or charity, generosity, courage, loyalty, truth, honesty, 


kindness. 


Communities change in time. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 GOVERNMENT 
Rules and Laws - 
The Government of a Community 
Mayors at Work 


Section 2 PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
Private Services in a Community 
Public Services in a Community 
People Pay Taxes — Tax Money 


Pays for Public Services 
Tax Money Builds Public Schools 
Public and Private Services 


Section 3 CHANGE 
What You Have Learned 
How a Community Changes 





See pages 115-125 for Resources for Book 1. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 5 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 5, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into three sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 5 are Government, Private and Public Services, and Change. Subtitles 

from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


Local Government 


There are a number of forms of local government in the United States. The three most 
popular forms are: (1) the mayor-council system; (2) the commission system; and (3) the 
council-manager system. The mayor-council system is by far the most common. The 
mayor normally has a veto power and a fairly large power of appointment, although the 
most important officers are elected. Notable among these is the clerk-treasurer. The 
council is usually composed of a single house whose members are elected from wards into 


which the city is divided. 


Whatever the form, the local government is the political organization designed to admin- 
ister the community. It is the institution responsible for making and enforcing laws or 
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rules regulating the public order, traffic, and public health. Lack of government would 
lead to chaos, confusion, and anarchy. 


Efficient and responsible government can be achieved only when the people of the com- 
munity take active part in it. When citizens are diligent in obeying laws, conscientious 
about voting, and willing to serve as public officers, good government should ensue. 


Although one would not expect second graders to be able to grasp the essentials of law 
and government, they can begin to acquire an awareness of the individual’s responsibility 
regarding law and order in a free society. 


Information on the government of a community can be obtained from the city hall, which 
should provide pictures, maps, and brochures. 


Public and Private Services 


Although too complex for the children’s understanding, there is a grey area between public 
and private services of which the teacher should be aware. This is the area of the “Author- 
ity’ —the bond-financed, tax-exempt, autonomous organization that builds toll roads or 
bridges, regulates port and harbor facilities, or runs local transit systems. It is neither 


wholly private nor wholly public. 


There is also the municipally owned utility department, which supplies electricity to a 
town exactly as a privately owned utility does, bills customers in the same way, but is 
owned by the community. 


Finally, medicine and dentistry, traditionally considered private services, are often public 
or quasi-public services. This is particularly true among the poor, but also among union 
members in many aréas. 
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SECTION | GOVERNMENT 


Text pages 116-121 
PUPIL TEXT i OBJECTIVES 


Rules and Laws To understand that laws are necessary to keep 
peace and order in the community. 


The Government of a To learn that the community is governed by 
Community elected officials. 
To begin to understand the functions of a 
mayor and councilmen. 


VOCABULARY 
governing government mayor 
laws peace office 
council order obeyed 
councilmen choose 

MATERIALS 


Tagboard, 12” x 18" for a chart 
ACTIVITIES 
Rules and Laws, pages 116-117 


Lead the children in a discussion concerning the need for rules and laws in a community. 
Some possible topics: your neighbor’s lawn, cars that go too fast, lines drawn across streets 
at traffic lights, signs of all kinds, policemen at street corners, etc. 


Show the filmstrip Why We Have Rules and Laws (see Resources). Then discuss the nec- 
essity for laws. 


Guide the children in preparing a cooperative chart entitled RULES THAT HELP US LIVE 
TOGETHER. The chart may include school rules as well as community rules and laws. 


Refer children to text page 117. Read the caption next to the picture and let them specu- 
late on what rules the children might be making for their classroom. The teacher is writing 
the rules on a sheet of paper. Ask why it is a good idea to write rules down. (Everybody 
can read the rule and know what it is. This is fair to all. Suppose someone or some group 
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kept the rules in their minds or memories. Could we rely on memory alone? What if the 
person’s memory were faulty—or what if he wished to change the rule to favor a friend or 
hurt an enemy? How could anyone prove a person had changed a law to suit himself?) 


Notes on Questions 
Page 117: @ Answers will vary 


DQ @ Children should recall that some school rules are made by the school 
i board, by the superintendent, and by the principal. Classroom rules are 


made by the teacher, and sometimes by the children. 


@ Traffic safety rules will probably be most readily remembered, but em- 
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phasis should also be on the observance of rules regarding property— 


both public and private. 


@ Children may be told that the voters have an indirect part in making laws: 
they elect the councilmen who legislate directly. 


The Government of a Community, Mayors at Work, pages 119-121 


? Inquiry. Tell the children that their classroom is a small community. Ask if the classroom 

A needs rules. What are some of the rules? Who makes them? The school is a larger commu- 
nity. It needs more rules. It needs people to help make rules. It needs a leader—the princi- 
pal. Ask pupils if their community needs more or fewer rules than a school. Why? Elicit 
the fact that communities need people to help make rules, and that communities also need 


leaders. 


Refer pupils to pages 120-121 in the text. Explain that the bottom picture on page 120 
shows a meeting of lawmakers for the big city of Cleveland. The lawmakers are called 
councilmen. The mayor, Carl B. Stokes, is speaking to the council members. All of the 
councilmen (and women), including the leader of the council, were chosen by the voters 
of the community. The councilmen come from all areas of the community. 


The voters also choose a head man, or leader, for the community. He is called a mayor. 


Mayor Walter Washington of Washington, D. C., Mayor Carl B. Stokes of Cleveland, and 
Mayor John Lindsay of New York City are pictured on pages 120-121. 


Explain that the Mayor’s most important job is to see that the laws of the community are 
carried out—are obeyed. He cannot do this all by himself, of course. He chooses people to 
help him, e.g., the Safety Director and the Chief of Police. 
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? Refer to page 119 in the text. Ask children to tell how the policeman is seeing that laws 

£ are obeyed. Develop the idea that people themselves have the responsibility of obeying 
just laws. Each individual must be his own “‘policeman.” It is only when people fail this 
responsibility that law enforcement officers must actively enforce the law. Ask children 
to recall times they have crossed busy streets. Do they follow safety rules only when a 
policeman or a crossing guard is watching? Or do they obey these rules even when they 
are alone or with other children who are forgetful about such rules? 


9 Inquiry. Use the following questions to guide a discussion on the need for leadership in 
the community. 


Who makes the laws in your community? 

Who makes sure the laws are obeyed? 

Who chooses the people to make the laws? 

Why do people choose leaders? (Why does a large group of councilmen need a leader? 
Why does a community need a mayor?) 

How does a mayor show he is a good leader? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 119: These answers will depend on local information. 
Supplementary Activities 


Field Trip. Arrange to have the children visit city hall to meet the mayor and to visit the 
council meeting room, Plan a trip to the police station. 


Classroom Visitor. Ask the school principal to talk to the class about school government. 
Compare school government with community government. 


? Role Playing. Dramatize one or more of the following situations: residents deciding on a 
£ park or zoo at the city council meeting; policemen discussing the events of their day with 
the chief; a discussion between the mayor and the council. 


? Chart Study. Refer to the charts showing twelve questions about a community. Which 
§ questions have been studied? Which remain to be answered? 
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SECTION 2 PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
Text pages 122-131 


PUPTE FEXT OBJECTIVES 


Private Services in To understand the meaning of private services. 
a Community 


Public Services in To understand the meaning of public services. 
a Community 


People Pay Taxes To understand that public services are paid for 
with tax money. 


Tax Money Pays for To learn what taxes are and why they are nec- 
_ Public Services essary. 
Tax Money Builds Public To understand that some tax money is used for 
Schools public schools. 
Public and Private Services To review what has been learned about public 


and private services. 


VOCABULARY 
private share elementary 
dentist earns high school 
hairdresser tax private property 
public department nursery 
MATERIALS 


Pictures of tax-supported services 
Two pieces of tagboard, 12” x 18” 


ACTIVITIES 
Private Services in a Community, pages 122-123 
Inquiry. After they have examined these pages, guide the children in preparing a chart 


@ listing various private service jobs. Pictures may be added to the chart. Service jobs may 
include those of the dentist, doctor, beautician, shoe repairman, dressmaker, tailor, 
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carpenter, painter, plumber, mechanic. If the children cannot think of service jobs, a list 
of questions may be helpful. Examples: 


If your mother wanted to have her hair done, where would she go? 
Who would do the work? 

What would Mother give in exchange for the ae 

If your father wanted new heels put on his shoes, where would he go? 
Who would do the work? 


What would Father give in exchange for the work? 


The “About ....’’ (series) of books, Melmont, may be used to help explain private serv- 
ices. The following filmstrips would also be useful: The Service Station Attendant, 
Dentist, The Milkman, (see Resources). 


Notes on Questions 
Page 122: p> Jobs pictured: sign painters, a TV repairman, a dentist, and a barber. 


> Children may have used some of the above services, plus those of milk- 
men, hairdressers, shoe repairmen, etc. 


Public Services in a Community, pages 124-125 


? After they have studied these pages, guide the children in preparing a chart listing various 
public services. The chart may be illustrated with the children’s drawings or pictures cut 
from magazines. 


The following books may be used to help explain public services: “At the... .” series, 


Melmont; Let’s Find Out About Policemen, Shapp; Let’s Find Out About Firemen, Shapp 
(see Resources). 


The following filmstrips may also be used: The Street Maintenance Crew, The Sani- 
tation Department Crew, Places We All Own, Community Services, (see Resources). 


The songs “Fire, Mister Fireman!” and “The Fire Station,”” Music for Young Americans, 2 
and ‘“‘The Postman,” Music for Young Americans, 3 (see Resources) can also add to the 
study of public services. 


9 Inquiry. As an independent research problem, have the children interview their fathers 
and mothers about the work they do. Then the children may write several sentences 
(illustrate if desired), and read them to the class. Display on the bulletin board. Example: 
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My father is a painter. He has a 
private service job. People pay 
him when he paints a house. 


Discussion may follow. How are the jobs alike? How are they different? Does Father deal 
in goods or services? If he deals in services, are they private or public? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 124: p Jobs pictured: sanitation workers, fireman, teacher, and policemen. 
> Children may have used all services pictured. 
People Pay Taxes — Tax Money Pays for Public Services, pages 126-127 
Help the children to understand what tax money is, and the ways in which it is collected 
(real estate taxes, sales tax, city income tax, license plates, dog tags, gasoline tax). Explain 
that this money is used to pay for public services. Ask children why people are willing to 


buy these services together. 


Ask children to pay close attention when they buy something. Do they pay sales tax? 
Does Mother pay sales tax when she buys their clothes? When Father buys gasoline, note 
the amount of tax charged at service stations. 


Plan a trip to the fire station or police station to see the variety of equipment used. Ask 
for an estimate of the cost of some equipment, e.g., fire engine, patrol car, helicopter. 


Have a fireman or policeman visit the class and talk to the children. 


Place this title on a bulletin board: TAX MONEY PAYS FOR THESE. Pictures may be 
drawn or collected from magazines to illustrate. 


Divide the class into committees. Assign or have committees choose areas to visit: police 
station, fire station, library, sewage disposal plant, highway department, water depart- 
ment, etc. Committees should prepare questions to be used when interviewing; committee 
reports should be shared with the class. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 126: p Usually, fathers, but in many cases, mothers. They earn money by doing 
some kind of work. 


p> No. 
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Tax Money Builds Public Schools, pages 128-129 


? Inquiry. Lead the children to understand that tax money supports public schools. Then 
£ discuss the following questions. 

Who pays for the public schools? 

What equipment and tools are used in school? Who pays for them? 

To whom do the public schools belong? 

Why should we take care of schools and school equipment? (Develop the idea that 
public property should be cared for by its owners—the public. When people dam- 
age public property, e.g., break windows, tear or lose books, throw paper or gar- 
bage around, make marks on walls, they are working a hardship upon themselves, 
for the public must also pay for repairs and new equipment.) 

Private schools do not belong to the community. Who pays for them? 

Why should we respect private property? (Everyone has rights and duties. They are 
mutually supporting: my right implies your duty to respect it; your right implies 
my duty to respect it. This applies to private property, among other things.) 


Arrange to have the children visit a private (public, if theirs is a private school), parochial, 
or nursery school. This is best done on an “‘open house”’ day. Follow up the visit with a 
report or summary in class. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 129: @A public school is supported by taxes. A private school is supported by 
private funds. Parents pay tuition and other fees; they pay for books, 
ze and sometimes for uniforms. They bear the cost of the building and the 
teachers’ salaries. In public schools, children are not required to wear 
uniforms, and all books and other equipment are paid for with tax 
money. Some private schools have religious affiliations; public schools 
do not. 


> Answers will vary. 


Public and Private Services, pages 130-131 


? Inquiry. Have the children read the text on page 130. Have pupils describe the service 
§ shown in each picture, then guide a discussion with the questions in the text. 


Note: The services of a dentist may be both private and public, depending on the circum- 
stances. 
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Notes on Questions 


Page 130: >» 


Private services shown: church school, hairdresser, sign painter, dentist 


(usually), TV repairman. 


Public services shown: public school, fireman, dentist (sometimes), police- 
man, sanitation department. 


People pay, individually, for whatever private services they choose. 
The cost of public services is shared by taxpayers. 


Public services are paid for by the public because the public, as a whole, 
needs them. Private services may be regarded as those bought and used 
by individuals—either singly or in groups—from private rather than public 
funds. Private services are also more dependent on individual rather than 
community choice. 
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PUPIL TEXT 


What You Have Learned 


How a Community Changes 


VOCABULARY 


changes 


changing 


MATERIALS 


SECTION 3 CHANGE 


Text pages 132-136 
OBJECTIVES 


To review what has been learned in the study 
of a community. 


To understand how and why communities 


change. 
To recognize the signs of change in a com- 
munity. 
slowly Central Australia 
Aborigines 


Pictures illustrating change and growth in a community (newspapers and magazines are 


good sources). 


ACTIVITIES 


What You Have Learned, pages 132-133 


? Inquiry. These pages constitute a pictorial review of major concepts explored in Book 1. 
§ As each phrase is read, let children comment on the pictures, most of which have appeared 


elsewhere in Book 1. Have them describe each picture. Arrange the charts containing the 


twelve questions about a community along the chalk tray. Have children relate the phrases 
and pictures in the text to those on the charts. What question remains to be studied? 


How a Community Changes, pages 134-136 


Discuss the text and pictures on pages 134-135 in the text. The pictures are dramatic 
illustrations of the force and pace of change in the modern American urban community. 
They show the speed of change and the great mobility of American society, made possible 
in large part by an efficient system of transportation (in marked contrast to the Aborigine 
and Eskimo communities to be studied next.) 


Inquiry. Changes are constantly occurring in a community. Some changes are for the 


? 
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better; some communities deteriorate. Discuss with the children the changes in their own 
community. Ask, “Are there new houses? Are some buildings being taken down? Does 
the community look better than before? Is it getting old and shabby? Do people keep the 
buildings repaired, freshly painted, clean?” Have children bring pictures to verify their 
answers. 


Have children ask parents what changes they have seen. If grandparents have lived in the 
community, have pupils ask them what changes they have seen. 


Students could conduct interviews with grandparents and other experienced people to 
ascertain how an area has changed. They could observe construction actually in progress. 
Try creative writing—“‘My Community 100 Years Ago.” 


Lead the children to discover that, at one stage in its growth, their community resembled 
a rural area. Guide them to the realization that change is a continuous process. 


Have groups of children try to learn how their community began. Look for pictures of the 
community in years past—local newspaper files are a good source. How old is the commu- 
nity? How has it changed? 


Use photographs, newspaper pictures, books, and filmstrips to discover signs of change 
mentioned in the text. 


Lead the children to discover that communities, like individuals, grow and change. 
Notes on Questions 


Page 134: p» Children may have seen new apartment buildings or houses under con- 
? struction. New restaurants, service stations, and motels may have been 
3 built in the community. They may have seen old buildings being de- 
molished, roads under construction, houses being moved or wrecked 
to make way for a new freeway. Other signs of change: people moving 
into or out of a community, an extension or increase of bus service to 


some parts of the community, or a decrease in bus service. 


? > The two pictures show obvious contrasts and evidence of change. Chil- 
dren should note that the cabin in the illustration on page 134 is made 
of logs hewn from the surrounding forest. Men building a flatboat are 
working with simple tools; travel shown is by wagon, horse, and a hand- 
pulled ferry. Contrast with the picture showing construction in modern 
times: note the size of the buildings, the use of new materials (not nec- 
essarily found in the area), huge machines, and the fact that buildings are 
constructed by companies employing thousands of workers. 
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The text and picture on page 136 may be used to arouse interest in the subject matter 
of Book 2, The Aborigines of Central Australia. 


Supplementary Activities 


Bulletin Board, Old and new pictures of a community may be displayed on the bulletin 
board or on charts. 


Group Reports. The class may be divided into small groups to research the questions and 
exercises. Each group may report its findings to the class. 


Classroom Visitor, Have an “‘old timer” come in and talk to the children about the 
changes that have taken place in the community, and how it used to be. This has been 
done in many classes with great success. 


REVIEW 


Duplicate (or have pupils number papers to 15). Pupils write yes or no before each statement. 


1. | This school is in the community of (own community). 
This school is a private school. 
This school is a public school. 
: 


Your family may call the fire department. 














— 
a 
io’) 
n 


( 
A policeman helps to see that laws are obeyed. 





(No) Private services are paid for with tax money. 
(Yes) Voters in the community choose the mayor and councilmen. 


14. | Laws are needed wherever people live and work together. 
Governing means making laws and seeing to it that the laws are 
obeyed. 
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RESOURCES FOR BOOK | 
PER ACHER BOOKS 


Adams, Olga. Children and the City. Chicago: South Side Planning Board, 1952. A fac- 
tual account of how a teacher taught a group of Kindergarteners about their com- 
munity and civic responsibility. Includes many good ideas for developing lessons and 


teaching concepts. 


Hackler, David. How Maps and Globes Help Us. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1963. Concise 
information and ideas; good source book. 


Klien, Woody. Let in the Sun. New York: Macmillan, 1964. The author uses a tene- 
ment in New York as a symbol of slums everywhere. Tells the story of the building 
from its inception through its year-by-year decline and finally to its present state, 
“a monument to failure and despair.” (This is a tragic story, starkly real and unsen- 
timental. It is suggested for the teacher who wishes to deepen her knowledge in this 


area.) 


Weaver, Robert C. Dilemmas of Urban America. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. Analyzes three controversial subjects related to urban 
America: new trends in suburbia, urban renewal, and racial problems. Discusses the 
complex factors of urban development; suggests as the first step toward effective 
action an open proclamation of the existing problems. 


BOOKS TO BE USED WITH CHILDREN 


Ames, Lee and Jocelyn. City Streeet Games. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1963. Children restricted by the narrow confines of inner-city living amuse them- 


selves with games tailor-made for just such an environment. 


Bacmeister, Rhoda. The People Downstairs and Other City Stories. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1964. Stories for and about city children. Good cross-section of various 
ethnic and nationality groups one might find in the inner city. Stories encompass 
the joys as well as the hardships of central-city living. 


Banks, Marjorie Ann. How Foods Are Preserved. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1963. Proces- 


ses involved in preserving foods. Illustrations. 


Barker, Melvern. County Fair. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 1955. 
Tommy lived on a farm. Minnie, his beautiful cow, went to the county fair because 


Tommy neglected her. 
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Bate, Norman. Who Built the Dam? New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Ilustra- 
ted story of building a dam. Teacher may read to the class. 


. Who Built the Highway? New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
A picture story. It takes many machines to build a highway. 


Beim, Jerrold. Country School. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1955. A fine new 


school is built to replace a small school. Tony does not think he will like it, but 
he is pleasantly surprised. 


Beim, Jerrold, and Ernest Crichlow. Twelve O’Clock Whistle. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1946. Mitch goes to an automobile factory and is surprised to find 
division of labor. Illustrated. Good readers will enjoy it. 


Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold. Two Is a Team. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 
Ted and Paul find that working together is far better than each working alone. 


Bendick, Jeanne. First Book of Supermarkets. New York: Franklin Watts, 1954. Infor- 
mation about supermarket: where produce comes from,the departments, etc. 


Brenner, Barbara. Barto Takes the Subway. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. Barto 
Garcia came to New York City from a farm in Puerto Rico. The story centers on 
Barto’s first ride on the subway. 


Buchheimer, Naomi. Let’s Go to a Candy Factory. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1957. Making candy at home and in the factory. Drawings. 


Buckley, Peter, and Hortense Jones. Five Friends at School. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1966. The story of the relationship of five youngsters, particularly in the 
school environment. Shows how the children work together to complete a study 
about their community, an area in the inner-city. 


. Living as Neighbors. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1966. Urban renewal poses problems for two families, the Davidsons and 
the Lewises. As a result of the renewal program, both the store where Mr. Davidson 
works and the house where the Lewises live are to be razed. The story centers on Mr, 
Davidson’s search for a new job and Mr. Lewis’s search for a new apartment for his 


family. 


. William, Andy and Ramon. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1966, William, Andy, and Ramon are neighbors in the inner 

city. The three boys prepare a surprise for William’s cousin who moves from the 

farm to the city. Excellent black-and-white photographs illustrate life in the inner city. 
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Burton, V. L. The Little House. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. A Caldecott Medal 
book about a sturdy little pink house which over the years was surrounded by 
city buildings. Mostly pictures. 


Carlisle, Norman and Madelyn. The True Book of Bridges, Chicago: Childrens Press, 
1965. Little text; many interesting pictures of all kinds of bridges. 


Carter, Katherine. The True Book of Houses. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1957. Easy text 
and illustrations; houses in other lands, farm and city houses, apartments, etc. 


. The True Book of Oceans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1958. A simply 
written book that tells about the ocean, its floor, surface, shore, tides and currents; 
ocean plants and animals; how the ocean helps us. 





Colby, C. B. Night People. New York: Coward-McCann, 1961. Police, clean-up squad, 
public utilities, radio, etc. Teacher may show pictures or use with opaque projector. 


_ Excellent photographs. 


Colman, Hila. Peter’s Brownstone House. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1963. 
Peter lives in New York City. A simple story about the old and the new. 


Curren, Polly. This Is a Road. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1959. Simple book 
for children to read. Illustrated. Good. 


. This Is a Town. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1957. This is a 
beginning-to-read book. Traces the building of a town from open space to friendly town. 


Dickey, Albert. About Rivers. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 1959. Tells how rivers be- 
gin; covers waterfalls, canyons, springs, dams. Could be read to the children. 


Dolch, Edward and Marguerite. Zoo Is Home. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1958. 
Easy reading—a collection of stories about animals in the zoo. 


Dudley, Ruth. About Good Citizens, Good Neighbors. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
1957. Various experiences of children when they are having fun. Stresses safety and 
good citizenship. 


. At the Museum. Los Angeles: Melmont Publishers, 1956. A trip to the 
museum introduces children to a public service and the people who work there. 
Could be read to children. 


Elkin, Benjamin. The True Book of Money. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1960. Excellent 
examples of why money is preferable to barter. Illustrated. 
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. The True Book of Schools. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1958. Simple 
book on kinds of schools (including public and private) and the purpose of schools. 


Elting, Mary. The Lollypop Factory and Lots of Others. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1948. Not only lollypops, but also pencils, automobiles, ice cream, dolls, crackers, 
and other things. Drawings. 


Evans, Eva Knox. People Are Important. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: Capitol 
Publishing Co., 1951. Cleverly written. The children will enjoy hearing it read. 


Goodspeed, J. M. Let’s Go to a Supermarket. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 
Tells about division of labor and the many products necessary to satisfy the wants 


of people. 


Greene, Carla. I Want To Be .. ..Chicago: Childrens Press, 1958. There are about 36 of 
these books: Animal Doctor, Baker, Bus Driver, Coal Miner, Dairy Farmer, Doctor, 
Fisherman, News Reporter, Nurse, Orange Grower, Pilot, Policeman, Postman, Road- 
builder, Storekeeper, Teacher, Telephone Operator, Train Engineer, Truck Driver, 
Zoo-Keeper. Good for easy, independent reading. Large type and illustrations. 


. Holiday in a Trailer. Los Angeles: Melmont Publishers, 1955. Father 
buys a trailer and the family spends the summer in trailer parks. The inside of the 
trailer is described. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. Big City. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Many illustrations. 
Touches on many concepts—houses, areas, government, etc. 


. Lost in the Zoo. New York: Macmillan, 1961. Karen takes 
her brother to the zoo. He chases a pigeon and gets lost. Many illustrations. 


Hamond, Penny. My Skyscraper City. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1963. Verses about a little boy who lives in New York City. Photographs by Katrina 
Thomas. 


Hanna, Paul, and Genevieve Hoyt. In the Neighborhood. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1958. To develop understanding of rural neighborhood, city, and town. 


Hengesbaugh, Jane. I Live in So Many Places. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1956. House, 
street, city, state, continent, hemisphere. Very simple; illustrated. 


Hine, Al. Money Around the World. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1963. Color 
illustrations and text tell how money came to be used. Interesting. 
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Hoffman, Elaina, and Jane Hefflefinger. About Helpers Who Work at Night. Chicago: 
Melmont Publishers, 1963. Good for making children aware of the services of work- 
ers who work at night. 


Ipear, Dahlov. Ten Big Farms. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Mr. Jordan, his wife, 
and their two children go shopping for a farm. They look at ten before they buy 
number eleven. Introduces readers to different kinds of farms. Children may read. 


Israel, Marion. The Tractor on the Farm. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 1957. A kind 
of free verse that children can read. Plenty of pictures. 


Leaf, Munro. Geography Can Be Fun. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott, 1951. A delightful 
book with information on directions, Earth, landforms, Equator, continents, etc. 


Meeker, Alice M. How Hospitals Help Us. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1962. Many illustra- 
tions; children may read. 


Melmont Publishers, Chicago, 1957. “About . . .” books, a series. Easy independent 
reading. About Policemen, ... Firemen, ... Jill’s Check Up,... Postmen, . . . Doc- 
tor John. 


, Chicago: 1953. “At the...” books, a series. Good information 
on titles such as At the Post Office, ... Railroad Station, ... Airport, ... Bank, 
peer a eLibrary. 





Meshover, Leonard. You Visit a Dairy; You Visit a Clothing Factory. Chicago: Benefic 
Press, 1965. Attractive, good photographs, little text. Children may read. 


. You Visit a Fire Station, a Police Station. Chicago: Benefic Press, 
1965. Children visit fire and police stations. Easy text, photographs. Children may 
read. 


Payton, Evelyn. Farm Helpers. Los Angeles: Melmont Publishers, 1958. Includes every- 
body: the farmer’s wife, children, the combine crew, the milk pick-up man, the veter- 
inarian, even radio and television—and more. Good. 


Provus, Malcolm. How Families Live Together. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1963. Very sim- 
ple text; many illustrations. The members of a family help one another. 


. How Weather Affects Us. Chicago: Benefic Press, 1963. Simple 
text; many illustrations. Tells how people must adjust to the weather. 
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Pyne, Mabel. The Hospital. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. Cleverly written and 


illustrated. Tells about about a hospital and people who work there. Children can read. 
Very good. 


Radlauer, Ruth. About Fathers at Work. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 1957. Steam- 
shovel man, truck driver, lineman, carpenter, jet pilot, reporter, gardener. Good illus- 
trations. Top group can read. 


Rinkoff, Barbara. A Map Is a Picture. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1962. Simple pre- 
sentation of different kinds of maps. Little text; colorful. 


Russell, Betty. Big Store, Funny Door. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 1955. Dot and 
Ted win ten dollars in prize money. Tells how they spend it. 


Sauer, Julia L. Mike’s House. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 1954. 
Robert, four years old, goes to the public library every Tuesday for Picture Book 
Hour. One day he gets lost and a policeman comes to his rescue. Could be read to 


children. 


Scarry, Patsy. Fun Around the World. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company, 1957. First 
grade level. Many pictures. 


Seibert, Jerry. Animals on a Farm. New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1964. 
Brief information about all animals on a farm. True-to-life photographs. 


Senesh, Lawrence. Our Working World. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1964. 
Excellent resource material—poems, stories, activities, related to work and goods 
and services. 


Shannon, Terry. About Food and Where It Comes From. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
1961. About eggs, milk, butter, cheese, meat, sugar, salt, etc. 


Shapp, Martha and Charles. Let’s Find Out About Policemen; Let’s Find Out About 
Firemen, New York: Franklin Watts, 1962. Very, very simple for independent re- 
search. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go to the Zoo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. All about 
the animals in the zoo and how they are cared for. 


Tooze, Ruth. America. New York: Viking Press, 1956. Free verse. Read to the children 
and ask them to listen for “What America Is.” There are difficult words, but the text. 
is delightful. 
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Turner, Mina, and Lloyd Coe. Town Meeting Means Me. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1951. How a town of 3,000 operates—voting, taxes, government, etc. 


Urell, Catherine. Big City Workers. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1953. Tells 
how New Yorkers make a living, but good for any city. Tells about workers and why 
they are important. Illustrated with photographs and a few drawings. 


Wilcox, Louise K., ana Gordon E. Burks. What Is Money? Austin, Texas: The Steck Co., 
1959. Everyone needs money to buy goods and services. 


Witty, Dr. Paul. The True Book of Freedom and Our U.S. Family. Chicago: Childrens 
Press, 1956. Little text; many illustrations on our country. 


Wolfe, Louis, Let’s Go to a City Hall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. All about 
the council, mayor, city manager, and the various city departments—police, fire, 
safety, health, recreation, etc. 


Woodward, Hildegard. The House on Grandfather’s Hill. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1961. Simple text; colorful illustrations. The Peters build a house on Grand- 
father’s Hill. 


POETRY 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Poetry. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1951. 
Austin, Mary, and Queenie Mills. The Sound of Poetry. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 


Doane, Pelagie. A Small Child’s Book of Verse. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948. 


SONGBOOKS 


Berg, Richard C., et al. Music for Young Americans, 2, Cincinnati: American Book 


Company, 1963. 


. Music for Young Americans, 3. Cincinnati: American Book 





Company, 1963. 


Sur, William R. This Is Music, 2. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1965. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


CM 


CM 


EBE 


EBE 


EBE 


EBE 


EBE 


EBE 


EDE 


EBE 


The City Playground. 
The City Park. 


Places We All Own. Tax money is spent for the fire department, 
police department, streets, libraries, parks, and schools. Robbie 
and Steve understand that these public places belong to every- 
one. 


Neighborhood Workers. Shows a few different workers: cleaner, 
banker, shoemaker, plumber. Points out that Clara and her 
mother are also neighborhood workers. 


Here Is the City. Riverton is a city with five different areas. It 
began years ago when steamboats could go no farther up the 
river than this point. It has grown and changed over the years 


and is still changing today. 


Sharing with Neighbors. When neighbors share, each benefits. 
Neighbors can help each other in times of need, share rides to 
work, give food for the needy; each shares in paying tax money 
for community services. 


Kinds of Houses. A small girl and her parents take a trip where 
they observe and visit a motel, a trailer, a cramped apartment, 
a large hotel, and Granny’s spacious farmhouse. 


The Food Store. Shows small neighborhood stores, then a super- 
market. We see many of the workers and find out where all this 
food comes from. 


A Rural Village. Paul Reed lives on a dairy farm not far from a 
rural village. In the village Paul sees the volunteer firemen, a 
state policeman, a tiny barber shop, the general store, the book- 
mobile, and a one-room school that is now the village hall. 


This Is Our Town. A dairy, manufacturing, and trading center. 

Many people come to Our Town once a week for shopping and 
recreation. Our Town has clubs, parks, hospital, an old school, 

policemen, part-time firemen and mayor. 


EB E 


ij 
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Community Services—series of 6 filmstrips. 


“Our Fire Department’’—Firemen have jobs other than fire fight- 
ing. They must keep their trucks clean and in perfect working 
condition. They must practice how to rescue people and save 
lives. Your tax money pays firemen to be on the job 24 hours 

a day. 


“Our Library”—Three different reasons inspire three different 
children to go to the library. Linda goes because she is new in 
town and interested in looking at displays and such. Jeff wants 
to find an answer to a question. Mike wants to settle an argu- 
ment about baseball by gathering some facts. The librarian is 


helpful to all and explains that tax money pays for the library 
and books. 


“Our Post Office’’—This filmstrip follows a letter from the time 
it is sent by Linda until it reaches her brother who is away at 
camp. It briefly mentions airmail and special delivery. 


“Our Parks and Playgrounds”—Clyde moves from the country to 
the city. He and his father discover a park with recreation and 
picnic facilities, animals, and a greenhouse. Clyde’s father ex- 
plains that tax money is used to run the city and the park. 


“Our Health Department’’—Shows the work of the Health De- 
partment, e.g.: vaccinating, testing water and milk, and inspect- 
ing meat. Introduces the children to the public health nurse. 


“Our Police Department” —Policemen have a variety of jobs: 
they direct traffic, help people cross streets and find directions, 
warn careless people, and give tickets to people who break laws. 
Our taxes pay for this protection. 


Introduction to the Globe—series of 5 filmstrips. Excellent. The 
following are recommended for use with Book 1: 


“Up and Down”—The Earth and development of concept that 
up is away from the center of the Earth; gravity pulls everything 
down to Earth. 
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JH 


JH 


“North, South, East, West”’—Earth on axis, North Pole, South 
Pole, directions. 


“Continents and Oceans””—May be used as a teaching aid or as 
a review. 


Our Community—series of 8 filmstrips. 


“Living in a Big City” —Tall buildings, heavy traffic, many peo- 
ple, apartment living, stores, workers, recreation, and change are 
all presented in this filmstrip. 


“Living in a Town” —Shows homes, stores, and small-town 
activities. Good for comparing with city and rural area. 


“Knowing Our Community Long Ago and Today”—A commu- 
nity may be a big city, small town, or rural area. Places you can 
learn about in your community are the library, museum, city 
hall, fire station, recreation areas, etc. 


“The Homes We Live In’? —Different types of homes: houses, 
apartments, trailers, contrasted with those in early days. Also 
shows special jobs: carpenter, plumber, etc. 


“Our Food and Clothing’”’—Where do people in cities obtain 
food and clothing? Where do they come from? What changes 
have been made? 


“Living on a Farm’ —Shows variety of farms and how 
produce is sold for money and how money is then used to buy 
farm machinery. Encourages comparison with other communities. 


“The People in Our Community” —Many people in our 
country had European forefathers. Each nationality group made 
some contribution. 


“Working in Our Community”—Some people help make products; 
others provide services. All are important to a community. (Ser- 
vices: teacher, custodian, street repairman, bank teller, policeman, 
service station attendant, taxi driver, busdriver, men at airport, 
clerks, office workers, postal workers.) 


Landforms and Their Symbols. 


jist 


MGH 


MGH 


MGH 


WASP 


YAR 
LP 
LP 


WEP 
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How Goods Come to Us. How do goods get to stores? Trucks, 
trains, boats, airplanes bring them from near and far. 


Exploring Our Earth. A good review or additional teaching aid 
stressing world, continents, oceans, hemispheres, directions, etc. 


Story of a River (text)—Shows beginning of river (physical fea- 
ture); how man changed rivers because of cutting down trees 
and building cities (cultural features); and conservation. 


Community Helpers, Set 2—Series of 6 filmstrips with text. 


“Dentist” —The Smith family learns that a dentist must know 
many things and that he is truly a community helper. 


“The Street Maintenance Crew’’—Steve and Charlie meet the 
crew that is going to fix the street. They learn that the mainten- 
ance crew works throughout the year. 


“The Milkman’’—The teacher has asked her pupils to find out 
what work their fathers do and whether it is important. Jack 
learns about his father’s work and thinks it is an important job. 


“The Sanitation Department Crew’’—Mark empties the trash for 
his mother. Since this is pick-up day, Mark learns about sanita- 
tion from the collectors. 


"The Service Station Attendant”—Tony finds that Steve is an 
important community helper. He must do many things for peo- 
ple who come to his station. 


“The Librarian’”’—Kathy is new in a large town but soon finds 
a friend who takes her to the library. 


Why We Use Money. Years ago barter was a method used to ob- 
tain goods; as goods and services increased, this did not work. 


Why We Have Rules and Laws. 


What Do Fathers Do? 
Farmer and City Man Need Each Other. 


Houses in Our Town. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR BOOK 2 


4 
Learning to read maps is essential to an understanding of geography: a 
location, directions, key, relief. % 
Soil, air, and water are the physical elements that determine the : 


biotic regions on Earth. 


Climate, landforms, and availability of materials influence the de- 





velopment of a cultural environment. 

Certain areas in the world possess unusual physical features. 

The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts, and adapts to, by creating a cultural environment. 
Culture patterns may be static or dynamically changing: people 
learn to adjust to the rate of change in their culture. 

Each society has a culture pattern which its members learn and to. 


which they adjust; culture is the result of a mixture of values, ideas, 
traditions, habits, and institutions. 
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There are several types of families in the world, such as the group 
family of the Australian Aborigines. 


A society consists of individuals and groups in constant interaction. 
Man must react to and interact with his social and physical environ- 
ment in order to exist. 





Culture influences the development of a society—its members and - 


its institutions. Each person undergoes a process of socialization 
as he matures. 
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Men have certain basic physical needs; these vary to some extent 
according to geographic location and culture patterns. 


Natural resources to satisfy needs and wants are limited. 


Raw materials (land, water, vegetation, animal life, minerals) are 
converted into goods to supply human needs and wants by work. 


Men use tools to help in their work. 


Division of labor is not highly developed in societies that use primi- 
tive tools. 


Property is a moral, legal, and economic concept. 


Property rights must be respected in order to prevent waste and/or 
injustice. 


Money is necessary in a modern economy as a means of exchange 
for goods and services. People obtain money in exchange for work. 


Changes may bring about new problems which require the develop- 
ment of new skills. 
The past is a frame of reference for the present. 


Communities change with the passing of time. Advances in tech- 
nology often increase the rate of change in a society. 








Laws and rules are necessary ina community. 


Loyalty is necessary in a free community; it means voluntary 
acceptance of duty and willingness to serve one’s fellows. 


Good laws are just, necessary, and fair for everyone. 


Citizens of a free society have rights that are respected by their 
neighbors. Rights are counterbalanced by duties. 
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The family is a means of maintaining basic values inducting the 
young into the culture of a society. 


People have allegiance to their families and institutions. 


Values are of central importance; the values one accepts direct and 
and control his behavior. 


Values should be rationally understood and rationally accepted. 


The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


Understanding ourselves better may help us to understand others. 
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PREFACE 


We live in a dynamic society. Our lives and, more particularly, the lives of the children we 
teach are very different from the lives of our grandparents. As long as man has occupied 
the Earth, it is likely that no other society has ever experienced such rapid change. It be- 
hooves us, then, as educators, to find ways of interpreting this dynamic society to children. 


However, it is important for children to understand that all the people on the Earth do not 
live in changing societies such as our own. Indeed, there are still groups of people who live 
much as their ancestors did thousands of years ago. One such society is that of the 
Aborigines of Australia. 


The Aborigines live outside the mainstream of Oriental and Western civilizations. They 
have dwelt apart from contact with other cultures ever since they first arrived on the 
island continent of Australia about 12,000 years ago. They represent, for our purposes 
in this lesson, a relatively static society, i.e., a society in which little or no change has 
taken place until recent times. 


An understanding of such a society—their lives and their ways of life—can provide an in- 
teresting springboard for an understanding of our dynamic society. Such a study will help 
children to identify with a people and a culture totally different from our own. Children 
will be fascinated to learn that there are such primitive people living on the Earth today. 
They will come to appreciate that all men, in all cultures and in all physical settings, share 
the same basic needs for food, shelter, spiritual fulfillment, and ways of governing. 


To avoid the misconception that might result from concentration on the Aborigines—that 
only Aborigines live in Australia— Book 2 includes an introduction to modern Australia. 
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CHAPTER | 


Learning More About the Earth 


Text pages 1-13 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Knowledge of the shape of the Earth and the locations and shapes 
of its major landmasses and bodies of water forms the basis for all 


geographic studies. 





Maps and globes are basic tools for learning relationships of areas: 
locations and distances. 


Directions are important tools of geography. 


a a 
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OUTLINE 


Looking Ahead 
About the Earth 
The Earth and the Hemispheres 


Around the Poles 

The Arctic Ocean 

Antarctica 
The Continent of Africa 
Australia—The Smallest Continent 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 


LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE EARTH 


Text pages 1-13 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 








The teacher is referred to Background Information for Book 1, Chapter 1 in this Guide. 


PUPIL. TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Looking Ahead To review and reinforce geographic concepts. 
About the Earth 


The Earth and the To learn that the Equator divides the Earth 
Hemispheres into the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
Around the Poles To learn of land and water bodies near the 
The Arctic Ocean Poles. 
Antarctica 
The Continent of Africa To learn the names, shapes, and locations of 


Australia—The Smallest the continents of Africa and Australia. 
Continent 
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VOCABULARY 


hemispheres 

sphere 

divides 

hemi 

Northern Hemisphere 


MATERIALS 
Globe 


Felt-tip pen 
Orange 


Introductory Activities 


Southern Hemisphere Africa 

Arctic Ocean Australia 
walrus island 
Antarctica island continent 
penguins 


Silhouettes of all continents 
Wall map of the world 
Hollow rubber ball 


ACTIVITIES 


| 9 Inquiry. Call attention to the pictures on pages 72 and 76 of the text. Ask, “What kind 


of people do you think these are? In what ways are they like people you know? In what 


__ways are they different? Where do they live? What kind of weather do they have? What 
does their land look like? What kinds of work do you think they do? What do they eat? 
/—wear?What do the children do? How do they learn? How do the people have fun?” 


4% 


= ; oitcn's answers will vary, and many will be incorrect. Tell them that as they study 


“About the Aborigines, they will find the answers to all these questions. At this point, 
direct pupils’ attention to “A Note to Boys and Girls” in the text. Ask children to 


ee the significance of the marks: @ , B , and * . 


n¢ 
@ 


/\ 

9 Inquiry. The teacher may wish to fasten a small model of an Aborigine to the globe at 
the location of Central Australia. Ask, “Does the Aborigine live in a community at home 
~~ (in the United States), or abroad? Is it far from or near the United States? Who lives 


Aborigine?” Children may come to the globe to verify their answers. 


Aiea the South Pole—you or an Aborigine? Who lives nearer the Equator—you or an 


Looking Ahead, page 1 


Read the poem “Looking Ahead” for enjoyment. It may be read by individuals or as a 
choral reading. Labeled pictures will help review the words mountain, hill, valley, ocean. 


Let children comment on the unusual trees pictured on pages 62-63 of the text. (These 
are Australian gum trees, a variety of eucalytptus.) 
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About the Earth, pages 2-3 


9 The questions and pictures on these pages of the text should serve as a review. At this 
point, determine which concepts need more development and which skills need more practice. 


Notes on Questions 

Pages 2-3: ® Answers expected from the pupils: The globe is a model of the Earth; 
North, South, East, West; East; Eurasia; Europe and Asia; North and 
South America; North America; Three—United States, Canada, Mexico; 
United States; 50 states; the name of the state will vary. 


The Earth and the Hemispheres, pages 4-7 


Make sure the children understand that a sphere is like a ball, not like a circle. Let them 
look over this section of the text for the visual impact. 


After they have read the text on pages 4-5, direct pupils’ attention to the globe. Draw a 
chalk line to mark the Equator. Remind children that the Equator is half-way between 
the Poles. (Indicate the North and South Poles.) Explain that all of the Earth north of 
the Equator is in the Northern Hemisphere. Point out that the pictures on pages 4 and 6 


show parts of the Northern Hemisphere. Let pupils find the pictured areas on the globe. 
Repeat this for the Southern Hemisphere, parts of which are pictured on pages 5 and 7. 


Have children point out on the globe and name continents in both hemispheres. 


Using an orange, indicate Poles and Equator with felt-tip pen; cut orange in half to show 
two hemispheres. 


Have children mark Poles and Equator on project globe; have them point to Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 4: p» A sphere is shaped like a ball. 
p> Into two parts. 
Page 5: ® Hemisphere means half a sphere. 
Around the Poles (and subtitles), pages 8-9 


Have children match the polar views shown with the globe. Mark the Poles with colored 
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chalk. Let children use the globe to demonstrate that water surrounds the North Pole, 
while the South Pole is on a landmass. Teach the names Arctic Ocean and Antarctica. 
Ask children to tell which is in the Northern and which is in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The pictures on these pages will help promote the understanding that polar climates are 
very cold. 


Use cutout of Antarctica along with cutouts made earlier of Eurasia, North America, and 
South America. Have children match these landmasses with those on the globe, and then 
identify each by name. 


Locate the continents on a large world map. Can the children find Antarctica? Does 
Antarctica look the same on the world map as it does on the globe? To demonstrate 
what happens to Antarctica when it is shown on a world map, draw the continents on 

a cheap, hollow rubber ball. Cut the ball from North Pole to South Pole; then make cuts 
from North and South Poles (deep enough to flatten the ball). 


Notes on Questions 


Page 8: @ After the children locate the North Pole, ask them to identify the con- 
tinent on which it is found. 


@ The three oceans that can be seen near the Nerd Pole are the Arctic, the 
Atlantic, and the Pacific. 


Page 9: @ Be sure the children can locate the South Pole, and have them identify the 
continent on which it is found. 


The Continent of Africa, page 10 


Have pupils read this page and do the exercises indicated. Let them match the globe 
picture in the book with the continent of Africa on the globe. 


Have pupils take turns pointing out Africa on the globe. Ask them to name the ocean 
east of Africa; west of Africa. Ask, “What continent is larger than Africa?” 


Let some pupils trace the Equator on the globe and on a world map to show that it 
crosses Africa. 


Distribute copies of an outline map of Africa. Tell pupils to print the name of the con- 
tinent on the map and to write one sentence about the continent below the map. (The 
teacher may wish to make a group exercise out of this last part. Good sentences could 
be printed on the board and children may choose one to write on their papers.) 
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Notes on Questions 


Page 10: @ The Equator crosses Africa; therefore, part of Africa is in the Northern 


>, Hemisphere and part in the Southern. 
5 


Australia—The Smallest Continent, pages 11-13 


Repeat the exercises listed for Africa, adapting them to Australia. Let children review 
directions by moving their fingers (or models of ships) from one landmass to another, 
telling directions as they go (e.g., “I am in Australia. 1 am going south to Antarctica,” 
etc.). Have them name the oceans on which they are traveling. 


Have children point out islands on the globe and on a world map. 


Pages 12 and 13 are intended as a brief review—a summary of geographic knowledge 
grasped thus far, part of which is preparation for Chapter 2, ‘““The Earth and the Sun.” 


Using the globe, have children point out and name the continents and oceans. Let them 
discover the proportion of land to water surface. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 11: @ Help the children find Australia, and relate its location to that of Africa. 
p> Indian Ocean. 
b> Pacific Ocean. 
Supplementary Activities 


Continent Cutouts. Cover a bulletin board with blue paper. Use brown cutouts of the 
continents (unlabeled) and place them on the bulletin board. (Trace continents from the 
globe or a map so that sizes of continents are in the same scale.) Use yarn to indicate the 
Equator. Place numerals on the continents, oceans, and Equator. Change the numerals 
daily. The teacher may ask pupils to ‘“‘name the numeral” for quick review. 


Flashcard Game. Place headings CONTINENTS, OCEANS in card holder. Distribute 
cards on which are printed names of continents and oceans. The pupils may place cards 
under correct headings. 


The True Book of Oceans by Carter (see Resources) and the filmstrips, Continents and 
Oceans, and Exploring Our Earth (see Resources) would be helpful aids for the ideas 
reviewed and developed in Chapter 1. 
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REVIEW 
I. Globe work: Let pupils take turns coming to the globe to identify the following: 


North and South Poles 

Equator 

Northern Hemisphere 

Southern Hemisphere 

Africa 

Australia 

Indian, Arctic, Atlantic, and Pacific oceans 
Antarctica 


II. Map:work: Pupils should take turns identifying the following on a world map: 


Equator 

Africa 

Australia 

Arctic Ocean 

Antarctica 

Indian, Atlantic, and Pacific oceans 


III. Distribute dittoed sheets showing three globe pictures divided as follows: 


Have pupils mark the picture that shows two hemispheres. 


IV. Distribute outline maps of the world. Have children color Africa red and Australia 
yellow. They may draw a blue line for the Equator. 


v 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


_ Earth-sun relations influence biotic habitats and cultural environ- 
_ ments in various parts of the world. 


Hats The angle at which the sun’s rays strike the Earth directly affects 
the climate.of places on the Earth. . 
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OUTLINE 


How the Sun Warms the Earth 
Why Some Places on Earth Are Warmer Than Others 


The Sun’s Rays 
The Sun’s Place in the Sky 
Looking at the Sun 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Earth-Sun Relations 


There are four important relations between the Earth and the sun. First, the Earth is tilt- 
ed at an angle to the sun. Second, the Earth revolves around the sun once in a year (365 
1/4 days). Third, during this revolution the Earth spins (rotates) on its own axis once in 
twenty-four hours. And fourth, because of the size of the sun and the great distance be- 
tween the sun and the Earth (about 93 million miles) the Earth receives parallel rays of 
light and heat from the sun. 


These four factors taken together help to explain why it is much warmer in the equato- 
rial regions than it is in the polar regions. 


Second graders are not expected to understand the complex relationships of Earth and 
sun. It is important, however, that the correct ideas are taught when the difference be- 
tween temperatures in Australia and Alaska are explained. 


Four ideas can be stressed: 
1. The Earth is round (a sphere) and it turns (spins or rotates). 


2. Light and heat from the sun hit different places of the Earth’s surface at various 
times of the day. The rays at all times are parallel. 


3. From our vantage point on the Earth’s surface, we see the angle of the sun 
change. The angle of the sun (and therefore of the sun’s rays) varies: (a) in different 
parts of the world, (b) within one day in one particular part of the world, and 
(c) from season to season in one particular part of the world. 


4. The heat that the Earth receives from the sun is stored in the air (atmosphere) 
that surrounds the Earth; therefore it is not all dissipated when the sun sets, Dur- 
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ing summer in parts of North America, nights are not necessarily much colder 
than days. 


The importance of the changing angle of the sun’s rays as received at different parts of 
the Earth’s surface can best be illustrated by studying areas in the low, middle, and high 
latitudes. 


In the tropics (low latitudes) the angle of the noonday sun—the time when the sun reaches 
its maximum angle each day—does not change much from season to season. Tropical re- 
gions are therefore hot regions. Northern Australia is located in the tropics. 


In the polar areas (high latitudes) the angle of the noonday sun is never high, not even in 
summer. In some parts of the polar area, the winter angle of the noonday sun is not great 
enough for the sun to appear over the horizon. Polar regions are cold for most of the year. 
Alaska is near a polar region. 


In the middle latitudes, between the polar and tropical regions, the sun is high in the sky 
in summer, but low in the sky in winter. The central part of North America is in the mid- 
dle latitudes. There are big seasonal changes, a warm summer and a cold winter. 


The concepts set forth in this chapter will be reviewed and reinforced in subsequent stud- 
ies. If the children seem to have great difficulty, the teacher may give this chapter less em- 
phasis at this time. 


Note: The teacher should reread this information when preparing to teach Book 3, Chap- 
ter 1, ‘More About the Earth and Sun.” 
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THE EARTH AND THE SUN 
Text pages 14-25 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 

How the Sun Warms the Earth To understand that the sun lights and warms 

the Earth. 

Why Some Places on Earth To learn that when the sun is high in the sky 
Are Warmer Than Others it gives more heat than when it is low. 
The Sun’s Rays To learn that at the Equator the sun is high 
The Sun’s Place in the Sky in the sky most of the day. 


To learn that at the Poles the sun is always 
low in the sky. 


Looking at the Sun To review concepts relating to the Earth and 
the sun. 

VOCABULARY 
planet equal evening 
rays shines overhead 
daylight sunshine straight 
heat noon 

MATERIALS 


Materials needed will depend on activities chosen. 
ACTIVITIES 


How the Sun Warms the Earth, pages 14-15 


The pictures on page 14 are arranged to show scenes in the high, middle, and low lati- 
tudes of the Earth. The polar scenes are of Arctic pack ice and Antarctic icebergs. An 
equatorial rain forest is pictured in the center. The changing seasons of the mid-latitudes 
are represented in between the high and low latitudes. 


Help children to understand that the scenes tell something about the climate near the 
Equator, at the Poles, and in between. 


The drawing on page 15 shows that the Earth receives only a fraction of the total of solar 
energy. Children are apt to think that the sun shines only on the Earth. 
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To increase pupils’ understanding of the sun’s rays, clap two chalk-filled erasers together 
near a closed window through which sunlight is streaming. Tell pupils to observe the area 
where chalk dust flies. Can they see the sun’s rays? (Faint lines that look as though they 

are going straight through the flying dust.) 


Why Some Places on Earth Are Warmer Than Others (and subtitles), pages 16-19 


The explanatory material in the text is organized under ‘“‘The Sun’s Rays” and ‘“‘The Sun’s 
Place in the Sky.” The first title refers to the amount of the Earth’s surface warmed by 
equal sets of rays observed striking the Earth at the North Pole, the Equator, and midway 
between. The second considers the relationship between the height of the sun in the sky 
and the angle of its rays. 


This material is difficult, but children should be able to see that if a particular amount 

of heat (represented by equal sets of rays) must, in one case, spread out over a larger area, 
it cannot give as much warmth as the same amount of heat concentrated on a smaller area. 
A simple example is that a gas heater may heat a room, but it will not heat a large auditor- 
ium. 


After studying the picture on page 16, pupils should conclude that the sun shines on only 
half the Earth at a time, that the half in the light is having day, and the half in darkness is 
having night. 


Although the picture on page 17 shows three equal sets of rays, children should under- 
stand that these rays have been chosen to show something about how the sun’s rays strike 
the Earth at different latitudes. They should be told that the sun’s rays strike the entire 
surface turned to the sun, not just in three areas as shown. 


The drawings on pages 18 and 19 show the sun at sunrise, noon, and sunset during a sum- 
mer day in North America at about the latitude of Chicago, Illinois. At such a latitude the 
sun appears in the southern part of the sky at noon—not exactly overhead. The boy in the 
pictures is facing south; east is to his left, and west to his right. Place direction cards on 
the north, south, east, and west walls of the classrooom. Have children stand facing south. 
Let them observe what directions are to their left and right. Then have them study the pic- 
tures on pages 18 and 19. (On page 19 the sun’s rays have replaced the picture of the sun 
so that the angle of the rays could be clearly shown.) 


Have a child put one hand on the globe in the vicinity of the North Pole, the other hand 
on the Equator. Hold a lamp near the globe closer to the Equator. Which hand feels more 
heat? Why? (The “‘sun’s” rays are coming straight down on the hand at the Equator.) 


Inquiry. The following activity may be used if the chapter is being studied while the wea- 
ther is warm, and there is still a noticeable difference between morning and afternoon 
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temperatures. Take the class outdoors for a few minutes as early in the morning as possi- 
ble. Take a weather thermometer along. Note the temperature and record it. Discuss the 
morning weather. Is it warm or chilly? Is the sun high in the sky or rather low? (Caution 
the children never to look directly at the sun.) Are our shadows big or little? Are they be- 
hind us or in front or on the side of us? Make the same observations after lunch or later 

in the afternoon. Write the afternoon and morning temperatures on the chalkboard. What 
was the difference in temperature? When was it warmer? Where was the sun when the wea- 
ther felt warmer (high or low)? Where was the sun when the weather was cooler? 


Ask pupils to notice at sunset whether the sun is low or high in the sky, and whether it is 
warmer or cooler than it was in the afternoon. Have them report their findings to the 
class the next day. 


Inquiry. Have a pupil hold a sheet of black paper in a vertical position while another aims 
a flashlight at it from a distance of a few feet. Discuss the circle of light that appears on 
the paper. Does the light seem as bright on each part of the paper it hits? Have the child 
holding the paper slant it slightly. What happens to the patch of light? Does it seem just 
as bright on all parts of the paper? The teacher may relate this to the diagram on page 17 
of the text. When the flashlight beam was aimed at the paper held vertically, the light 
(therefore the heat) was stronger than when the paper was slanted. When the light was 
directed at the slanted paper, the beam had to cover a much larger area and was not as 
strong. 


Inquiry. At the beginning of class, ask pupils to notice through which window the sun is 
shining. Place a large sheet of black paper on each windowsill in the room. Check the sun’s 
position just before lunchtime. Is the sun shining more directly through another window? 
Does it seem to be higher in the sky than it was earlier? Have a pupil touch each sheet of 
paper on the windowsills. Are they all warm? Are any of them warmer than the others? 
Why are some of the sheets cooler? (The cooler ones will not have had the sun’s rays 
shining directly on them.) 


Have the pupils make drawings showing the position of the sun in the sky in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening. They might include figures of themselves in the drawings. 
(Did anyone think of drawing shadows for the figures?) 

Notes on Questions 


Page 16: PB The yellow lines represent the sun’s rays. 


> The part of the Earth facing the sun has daylight; the part turned away 
from the sun (shaded area) has night. 


Page 18: DP The sun is highest in the sky at noon. 
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> It is lowest at dawn and dusk. 


> It is hottest at midday. 


> Children may conclude that it is hottest at noon because that is when the 


sun is highest in the sky. 


Looking at the Sun, pages 20-25 


The text and pictures move pupils’ attention from the sun, through space, to the surface 
of the Earth. The questions review and summarize concepts introduced in Chapter 2. 


Notes on Questions 


Page DSN 


Page 24: 


Page 255 


> Set X must warm the greatest area of land and water. 

> Set Y warms the smallest area. 

> The warmest part of the Earth is at Y—at the Equator— because there the 
sun is high in the sky most of the day. Since the sun’s rays shine straight 
down most of the day, they are concentrated on a smaller area of land 
and water. Thus, the land and water at the Equator get very warm. 

> The land and water near the North Pole (X) will be coldest because the sun 
remains low in the sky most of the day at the Pole. Its rays, which must 
warm a larger area of land and water, do not make that land and water warm. 

> Land and water at Z will be between the coldest and warmest areas. 

> The sun is high in the sky. 


> The sun is low in the sky. 


> The boy near the North Pole is cooler because the sun, low in the sky, does 
not give much warmth. 


@ The shadows are longer at the North Pole because the sun is low in the sky. 
> Australia. 


> Children may guess that as Australia is nearer the Equator than the South 
Pole, it is warm. 


> Have children find on the globe what is represented in the globe picture. 
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Supplementary Activities 


Making a Chart. Years ago many people worked out in the fields. They did not have 
watches. They told time by the position of the sun. Help pupils make a chart similar to this: 


0 Fo 


12 noon 


west 





Have children see if they can tell time by the position of the sun in the sky. 
The book The Sun—Our Nearest Star, Branley; the filmstrip Hot and Cold Places; and 
the poem “The Sun,” The Sound of Poetry, Austin (see Resources) are suggested for use 
with Chapter 2. 

REVIEW 


I. Ask children to use the following words to complete the sentences. 


heat night low 
sun sunshine high 
light half day 
\ 1. Earth is a planet that goes around and around the (SUD )ian. 


2. The (sun) shines on the Earth. 

3. The sun’s rays give (heat) and _ (light) to the Earth. 
4. Light from the sun is called (sunshine). 

5. The sun shines on only _ (half) the Earth at a time. 

6. The part of the Earth in the sunlight is having (day) _. 


7. The part of the Earth in darkness is having (night) _. 


8. When the sunis (high) in the sky, its rays make land and water very warm. 
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9. When the sunis (low) _ in the sky, its rays cannot make land and water very 
warm. 


10. Itis hotter when the sunis (high) _ in the sky. 


II. Distribute copies of an exercise showing the Earth and the sun labeled as follows: 


 - 


= 


Tell children to show (with yellow crayon) how the sun’s rays shine on the Earth. 
They should use yellow to color the part of the Earth having day, and black for the 
part of the Earth having night. 


III. Have children show (on paper or on the board) how the sun looks in the early morn- 
ing, at noon, and in the evening. Ask, ‘When is the sun higher in the sky?” (Noon.) 
“When are the land and water warmer? Why?” (Noon; because the sun’s rays are shin- 
ing straight down.) 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Geography of Australia 


Text pages 26-57 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Map-reading skills are essential to understanding location of areas 
on the Earth’s surface. 


Maps are tools that help one understand and interpret physical 
features in a specific area. 





Earth has a variety of physical and biotic habitats to which man 
adapts by creating a cultural environment. 


Cultural heritage influences the development of a society as well as 
the behavior of its members. 





Man must react to and interact with his social and physical environ- 
ment in order to survive. 





Man exploits natural resources to satisfy his material wants. 


People work to satisfy needs and wants. 





Money is necessary in a modern economy; people work in ex- 
change for money. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 LOCATION AND SIZE 
A Trip to Australia 
Australia Is Near the Equator 


Traveling to Australia 


Section 2 CULTURAL FEATURES 
Cities Are Cultural Features 
Sydney, Australia 
A Day in Sydney 


Section3 NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 
Natural Environment of Australia 
Landforms in Australia 
Climate in Australia 
Plantlife in Australia 
The Grasslands 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 3 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 3, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into three sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 3 are Location and Size, Cultural Features, and Natural Environment. 
Subtitles from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under the 


headings. 
Location and Size 
Australia, the world’s smallest continent, is situated completely within the Southern 


Hemisphere. It lies southeast of Asia; it is bordered by the Indian Ocean on the west and 
the Coral and Tasman seas on the east. 


Between northwestern Australia and Indonesia is the Timor Sea; the Arafura Sea separates 
northeast Australia from New Guinea. 


The country of Australia (which includes several islands) has a total area of 2,967,909 
square miles; the area of the mainland, the continent, is 2,941,526 square miles. The 
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greatest north-south distance on the continent is about 1,875 miles; east-west, about 2,375 miles. 


Climate 


The latitudinal position of Australia, centering on the Tropic of Capricorn, establishes 
a warm, dry climate as the major climate type of the continent. The greater part of 
Australia receives from 5 to 20 inches of rainfall yearly; about 40 per cent receives less 
than 10 inches; a small part more than 60 inches. 


In general, the climaté of Australia north of the Tropic of Capricorn is warm or hot all 
year; this area receives most of its rain in the summer months (December, January, 
February). In the south, summers are warm and winters cool, but about the only region 
where the temperature falls to freezing or below is in the Eastern Highlands in the south- 
eastern part of the continent. The extreme southern portion of Australia receives most 
of its precipitation in the winter (June, July, August); the southeastern highlands area 
receives most of its winter precipitation in the form of snow. 


There are a few areas of heavy rainfall: one on the northeast coast averages more than 
60 inches annually; others along parts of the northern and eastern coasts receive 40 
inches and over. The western third of the continent receives relatively little rain except 
for a small part of the extreme southwest, which has about 40 inches yearly. 


There are few small lakes in Australia. Lake George, near Canberra, is unusual because it 


appears and disappears. Some lakes in the interior are dry most of the year; these are the 
playas. 


Australia’s most important river system is the Murray River and its tributaries. There are 
many smaller rivers on the continent, but lack of rain keeps a large number of them dry 
most of the year. A large area in the interior has no rivers at all. 


Landforms; Vegetation 


Australia is not only the smallest and driest continent, but also the flattest. It has three 
large topographical divisions: the Great Western Plateau, the Central-Eastern Lowlands, 
and the Eastern Highlands, referred to as the Great Dividing Range. 


The Great Western Plateau covers approximately three-fourths of Australia. Average 

height above sea level in this area is about 1,000 feet; however, the flatness of the terrain 

is interrupted in places by some higher plateaus and a few mountain ranges. The highest 

point on the Great Western Plateau is Mount Woodruffe, with an altitude of about 5,000 feet. 


The plateau is, for the most part, a vast desert plain covered by sand or pebbles and some 


grass and bushes. A part of the plateau, the Nullarbor Plain, is so named from two Latin 
words, nulla and arbor, meaning ‘‘no tree.” 
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East of the great plateau lie the Central-Eastern Lowlands. Elevation in this area ranges 
from below sea level to about 500 feet above. Numerous fossils found here indicate that 
the lowlands were at one time an ocean floor. Lake Eyre, in fact, still lies 39 feet below 


sea level. Much of this area is desert, but good agricultural land lies in the Murray-Darling 
River Basin. 


The third large division of Australia is the Eastern Highlands, or the Great Dividing Range, 
where the average height above sea level is 3,000 feet. The highlands, stretching along the 
eastern coast from northern to southern Australia, consist of plateaus and mountains. The 
Australian Alps in the southeastern part of this region comprise the highest land on the 
continent; some mountains are over 6,000 feet. Mount Kosciusko, 7,316 feet, is the highest 
peak in Australia. 


Most of Australia’s limited forests of useful timber are in the highland region. There is fer- 
tile land both east and west of the mountains, but the rich land of the west gradually gives 
way to areas of poorer soil and less rain; it is in this section that the predominant natural 
vegetation is grass suitable for grazing sheep. 


History and Government 


Australia was discovered by European explorers early in the seventeenth century, but it 
remained isolated and unexplored until 1770 when Captain James Cook claimed it for 
Great Britain. In May 1787 about 1,500 people—more than half of them prisoners— 
sailed from England in eleven ships bound for Australia. (It should be noted that in 
eighteenth-century England, people were convicted for infractions of the law that today 
would be considered slight.) In January 1788, after a journey of eight months, the pas- 
sengers disembarked on Australian soil. Several days later, they set up a permanent settle- 
ment at the site of present-day Sydney. 


Australia is a constitutional monarchy, officially known as the Commonwealth of 
Australia. It became a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations on January 1, 
1901, after the various states, each with its own government, decided there was much 
to be gained by unification. The Commonwealth of Australia comprises six states and 
two territories. Following are listed the states and territories, in order of area size be- 
ginning with the largest, and their capitals. 


States Territories 
Perth, Western Australia Darwin, Northern Territory 
Brisbane, Queensland Canberra, capital of the Commonwealth, 
Adelaide, South Australia Australian Capital Territory 


Sydney, New South Wales 
Melbourne, Victoria 
Hobart, Tasmania 
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The Australian Capital Territory was set aside specifically for the country’s capital, just 
as the District of Columbia was designated as the site for the United States capital. 


The largest state, Western Australia, covers about one-third of the continent; the smallest, 
Tasmania, is an island south of Victoria. One might surmise by glancing at an atlas map 
of the continent and the island that Tasmania was once a continental peninsula. 


The Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, Elizabeth II, is also the Queen of 
Australia and its Head of State. The Queen is represented in Australia by a Governor- 
General, appointed by her. Actually the Queen and her Governor-General have little con- 
trol over Australia. The Governor-General chosen by the Queen is a man recommended 
by the Australian government. Laws passed by the Australian Parliament do not become 
law without the approval of the Governor-General; however, he acts on the advice of 
Australia’s Prime Minister, who is the actual head of the government. The Prime Minister 
is usually the leader of the majority party in Parliament, and a member of the House of 
Representatives. He chooses his own Cabinet from among the Members of Parliament. 
Cabinet members are called Ministers. 


The Australian Parliament is made up of a Senate consisting of ten members from each 
state, and a House of Representatives with 124 members. Members of Parliament are 
elected by secret ballot. Every Australian 21 years of age and over is required by law to 
vote; failure to obey the law is punishable by fine. 


Both the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory are controlled directly 

by the federal government. Each territory elects a member to the House of Representatives, 
but the territories do not elect Senators. The territorial representative is allowed to vote 
only on laws directly affecting his territory. 


Each state also has its own Parliament; city government is by elected aldermen and councilors. 


The Australian constitution guarantees the people religious freedom; the largest single 
denomination is the Anglican Church. 


Education is free and compulsory from ages 6-14 in most of the country. In New South 
Wales the ages are 6-15; in Tasmania, 6-16. The differences are accounted for by the fact 


that each state government controls local education. 


There are private schools as well as public, technical and agricultural colleges, and at least 
one modern university in each of the capital cities. Most cities have good libraries; collec- 
tions in capital cities are extensive. 


Population and Cities 


The population of Australia as of 1967 (est.) was 11,928,889. Well over half of the people 
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live in the eight capital cities, where they have the same types of cultural advantages en- 
joyed by citizens of other large cities in the world—schools, universities, libraries, churches, 
hospitals, department stores, supermarkets, public transportation; indoor and outdoor 
recreational facilities: theaters for movies, concerts, and plays; parks and beaches and 
athletic fields. Recent years have seen a move to the suburbs, where the people live in sin- 
gle houses, each with a well-tended garden, and are served by shopping centers similar to 
those in the United States. 


Most Australians are of British ancestry; however, especially since the end of World War 
II, many people of other European nationalities—Hungarian, Italian, German, Greek, 


Dutch, and Polish—have emigrated to Australia and have become citizens. 


The official language is English and, as might be expected, many English customs pervade 
life in Australia: e.g., people drive on the left side of the street, tea is considered the 
national drink, cricket and rugby are national sports. 


On February 14, 1966, the monetary system based on pounds, shillings, and pence was 
changed to dollars and cents. Australia’s dollar, however, is half the old Australian pound 
and is worth $1.12 in terms of United States currency. 


The occupations of urban dwellers are as varied in Australia as they are in the United 
States or any other highly developed country. More than a million workers are employed 
in some 60,000 factories throughout the country. Products manufactured include clothing, 
footwear, glassware, liquors, books, medical supplies, optical instruments, agricultural and 
industrial machinery, and automobiles. The greatest percentage of Australia’s industrial 
labor force is employed by the automobile industry; of course, many others are needed to 
provide the services necessary in any large city. 


Australians enjoy many hours of sunshine: official records indicate that no capital city 
gets less than an average of about six hours of sunshine daily; even on rainy days there 
are usually a few hours of sunshine. For this reason, many participate in outdoor activi- 
ties. Cricket is the national sport, as baseball is in the United States. Some professional 
cricket players keep fit during the winter off-season by playing baseball. Other popular 
sports are horseracing, Australian football, soccer, golf, lacrosse, tennis, badminton, and 
squash. Because of the proximity of cities to beaches, water sports (swimming, surfing, 
boating) are popular throughout the year. 


Farms and Ranches 


For the most part, Australian farms and ranches are much larger than those in the United 
States. Ranches, called stations, may be several thousand acres in size. Barns and silos are 
absent in rural areas; the mild climate allows sheep and cattle to graze outdoors all year 
so that no feed storage is necessary, nor is shelter for the animals. 
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Australia raises more sheep than any other country in the world, but exports most of the 
wool produced. The wool is chiefly obtained from Merino sheep, first brought from Spain 
after it was found that this breed withstands the dry Australian climate better than any 
other kind of sheep. 


Thirty per cent of Australia’s sheep, mostly Merinos, are raised in areas that have less than 
15 inches of rain annually. Forty per cent graze in areas with 15 to 25 inches of rain. A 
large percentage of these are Merinos, but some are other breeds, used primarily for meat. 


It is interesting to note that New South Wales raises 40 per cent of Australia’s sheep, or 
approximately 57 million—about as many as are raised in all of the United States. About 
20 per cent of this state has less than 10 inches of rainfall a year. In the highlands, an 
extensive area is snow-covered in winter, and people ski on the mountain slopes; in sum- 
mer the sheep graze on them. Some beef cattle are also raised here. 


Some of the important sheep-raising areas in southwest and southeast Australia are also 
good for growing wheat, the country’s second most important agricultural product. Other 
products include beef and dairy products, fruit, vegetables, and sugar. Sugarcane is grown 
in Queensland and the northern part of New South Wales, areas of much rain and con- 
sistently warm temperatures. Pineapples and other tropical fruits are also grown in this 
area. In those parts of Australia where a more moderate climate prevails, fruits common 
in most of the United States are grown: apples, strawberries, oranges, grapes, peaches. 
(Tasmania is noted for its apple crops.) 


Supplementary Information 


The text compares the areas of Australia and the conterminous United States, pointing 
out that they are similar in size. Actually the total area of the 48 states is 3,022,387 
square miles—77,521 square miles larger than Australia. The area of the 48 states exclu- 
sive of water, however, is only about 30,000 square miles larger. 


Seasons in Australia are the reverse of those in the Northern Hemisphere: 


Summer December, January, February 
Autumn March, April, May 

Winter June, July, August 

Spring September, October, November 


The general background information given for large Australian cities may be applied to 
Sydney. 


SECTION | 


PUPIL TEXT 


A Trip to Australia 


Australia Is Near the Equator 


Traveling to Australia 


VOCABULARY 


geography coast 
traveling Sydney 


MATERIALS 


Globe 
Simplified World Map 
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LOCATION AND SIZE 


Text pages 26-31 


OBJECTIVES 


To identify Australia as a continent and to 
locate it on the globe. 


To learn that Australia is approximately the 
same size as the 48 conterminous United 
States. 


To realize that a vast distance separates the 
United States from Australia. 

To know the modes of transportation nec- 
essary to travel from the United States to 
Australia. 

To increase the ability to read and understand 
maps. 

To understand that most of the Earth can be 
shown on a world map. 

To be able to relate climatic differences to 
proximity to the Equator or the Poles. 


Pictures of various types of transportation 
Hollow rubber ball (used in Book 2, Chapter 1) 
Large scissors 

Dittoed copies of a world map 
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ACTIVITIES 
General Activities 


The following activities may be started in Chapter 3 and continued throughout the balance 
of Book 2. 


Map Making. Use the opaque projector to make a large outline map of Australia to be 
posted on a bulletin board. As study progresses, add drawings or pictures to the map to 
indicate important or interesting ideas that have been studied. 


Dittoed copies of text maps may be distributed to the pupils. Have them choose colors for 
the key, and crayon the areas accordingly. Add to their portfolios for later use. 


Scrapbooks and Folders. Begin a scrapbook about Australia for the classroom library. 
Include magazine pictures, drawings, poetry, songs, compositions. 


Have the children keep individual portfolios in which to file reports, artwork, stories, 
vocabulary words, and other material pertinent to the study of Australia and the Aborigines. 


Write or phone a travel agency or airlines office for Australian travel folders. 

Research. Ask pupils to search newspapers and magazines for articles about Australia. 
Remind them to do so at intervals. Even if articles about Australia are not found, this 
activity will help pupils acquire the habit of examining newspapers and periodicals for 


information. 


Map Puzzles. Encourage children who have World Playschool Puzzle Maps to bring them 
to class (one or two at a time to avoid mixing the pieces). 


A Trip to Australia, pages 26-27 


Review the terms continent, country, Equator, Northern and Southern Hemispheres, east, 
west, north, and south. 


Tell the pupils to keep their texts closed while someone reads the riddle ‘““Guess Where” 


on page 27. Ask, ‘Who can answer the riddle and point out the place on the globe?” 
After a few guesses, have a pupil read the answer on page 28. 


Australia Is Near the Equator, pages 28-29 


> Before reading the text, compare a large world map with the globe. Do both show the 
£ same continents and oceans? Are the shapes of continents and oceans about the same 
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on both? Refer to the hollow rubber ball prepared earlier to explain any discrepancy in 
landform shapes. 


Compare the map on page 28 with the wall map of the world. Are the same land and 
water bodies shown on both? 


Distribute dittoed copies of an outline map of the world, or have children trace copies 

of such a map. Be sure the Equator is clearly marked on all maps. Tell the class to label 
the United States and Australia, and to color the landmasses to indicate places where 
weather is mostly warm, cold, or variable throughout the year. Decide on a uniform color 
key beforehand, e.g., yellow for warm, blue for cold, green or striped for variable. 


Describe some differences between the winter climate in Montana, Michigan (or other 
state), and Florida. (Pupils who live in or who have recently visited Florida may ade- 
quately describe a few differences.) Afterwards, using a world map, have children show 
where Florida is in relation to the Equator and where Montana (or any other state) is in 
relation to the Equator. Then consider what the climate of Australia would be like be- 
cause of its proximity to the Equator. 


Have the children remember: Going toward the Equator? The warmer it will be. Going 
away from the Equator? The colder it will be. 


Have children compare the size of the 48 United States with that of Australia as shown 
on page 29. They should conclude that Australia and the 48 United States are approxi- 
mately the same size. 


As a further demonstration that Australia and the United States are about the same size, 
have two pupils use tracing paper to make outlines of the two countries. Both outlines 
must be taken from the same globe or world map. Cut out the outlines. One pupil may 
color his cutout. Superimpose one on the other. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 28: @ Have two children point out Australia and the United States on the world 
map. 


@ Australia is about the same size as the 48 conterminous United States. It 
should be made clear that despite its relatively small size, Australia is a 
continent, not an ordinary island. 


Page 29: @) Be sure all three areas are located. Relate these areas to the picture on 
@ | Page 14. 
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@ The United States is in the area where the weather changes very much 
during the year. Australia is in an area where it is warm or hot all year 


long. 
@ Australia is closer to the Equator. 
@ The northern part of Australia is closest to the Equator. 


@ Most of Australia is warm because it is near the Equator and receives more 
direct rays from the sun. 


Traveling to Australia, pages 30-31 


Inquiry. Have pupils refer to the globe to examine the location of Australia in relation to 
? other places, and to consider types of transportation from the United States to Australia: 
What oceans or seas border Australia? Which continents appear to be closest to Australia? 
Which seem to be farthest away? If we were to travel to Australia from the United States, 
what kinds of transportation might we use? Which type of transportation would be faster? 


Let pupils examine the photographs on these text pages. Ask, ‘‘Which ways of transporta- 
tion could be used to travel to Australia?” 


9 Have someone trace on the globe or wall map possible water routes from the United States 
£ to Australia. Ask him to name continents passed en route and oceans traveled. Then show 
a route a plane might take. Would the plane take the same route as the ship? Why or why 


not? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 30: > After a volunteer points out the two countries, have the children discuss 
the shortest travel route they might take by air or sea. 


> Ship or plane. 


Supplementary Activities 


9 Problems To Solve. Have a child point out 21 days on a large calendar—the time it takes 
a ship to sail to Australia from the West Coast of the United States. Then ask whether 
someone can point out about how many days it takes to make the trip by air (It takes 
approximately 20 hours.) Which makes the trip faster—ship or plane? 


If it takes about 5 hours to fly from the East Coast (New York) of our country to the 
West Coast (San Francisco), how many trips across the United States can be made in the 
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time it takes to fly once to Australia? The teacher may wish to demonstrate the answer 


as follows: 


20 hours—to fly to Australia 


atts 
16 
—5 
10 
=5 

5 
—5 

0 


” 


”" 


” 


” 


—1 flight across the United States 
—2 flights 
—3 flights 


=4 flights across the United States in the time it takes to make one flight 
to Australia 
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SECTION 2 CULTURAL FEATURES 


Text pages 3 2-41 
PUPIL TEXT . OBJECTIVES 


Cities Are Cultural Features To understand that most of Australia’s inhabit- 
ants live in cities, and that most of these 
cities are located in coastal areas. 

To learn that cultural features can be shown on 
maps. 

Sydney, Australia To learn that Sydney is the largest city in 
Australia and a harbor.city. 


A Day in Sydney To understand that life in Sydney is similar to 
life in any large city in the United States. 
To learn that the cultural features of Australian 
cities are similar to those of cities in the 
United States. 


VOCABULARY 
cultural features shelter docks 
Australian sheltered warehouses 
Canberra harbor English 
central wharves beaches 
Melbourne 

MATERIALS 


Pictures of New York Harbor (or other large U. S. harbor) 
City scenes in Australia and the United States 
Dittoed maps for pupils: Cities in Australia, page 32 


Note: It is suggested that teachers duplicate all the maps in Book 2 so that pupils may 
more easily compare relations between locations of cities, landforms, rainfall, etc. This 
may not be necessary if the teacher makes a large base map and transparent overlays, as 
suggested under ACTIVITIES. 

ACTIVITIES 
Cities Are Cultural Features, pages 32-33 


When studying the map on page 32, remind the class that each dot represents the location 
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of a city. Can they find Sydney? Pupils might enjoy “sounding out” some of the names 
of cities before reading the text. Most of the strange-sounding names derive from Aborigine 
words. 


Have the children locate Melbourne (pictured on page 33) and Canberra (pictured on page 
32) on the map in the text. 


If a bulletin-board outline map of Australia was made, place colored paper dots on it to 
represent Australian cities. Point out the vast, empty inner continent. Ask children to 

give reasons why most of the people might live in the cities along the coast. (Return to 

this question after children have studied about the climate of Australia.) 


Use the opaque projector to make a base of the map Cities in Australia. Make transparent 


overlays of maps that will be studied: Landforms, Rain, and Plantlife. As each topic is 
discussed, use an overlay to show the relation between it and the location of cities. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 32: @ Most of the cities are near the coast. 
> It is not necessary for pupils to learn the names of the cities shown on the 
map, other than Sydney. The names are provided in case some children 
would like to know what they are. 
Sydney, Australia, pages 34-35 
After reading the text, discuss the meaning of sheltered place and harbor. Study the pic- 
ture; notice the tall buildings and the highway. Find the fingers of land. Where would the 
boats dock? If any child has seen a harbor, let him tell about it. 


Compare the diagram with the picture of Sydney’s harbor. 


Show pictures of New York Harbor (or others). In what ways is it similar to the harbor at 


Sydney? 


Ask the class whether a harbor is a physical or cultural feature; let them explain their 
answers. 


Note: A natural harbor is a physical feature until it is developed with wharves, docks, 
loading equipment, and warehouses. Then it may be considered a cultural feature. 


Have pupils examine a world map and point out areas that they think might be harbors. 
Let them give reasons for their choices. 
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Ask children why warehouses are needed near harbors. 


A Day in Sydney, pages 36-41 


Explain to the class that the map on page 36 shows only part of Australia (relate this 
portion to a larger map of Australia). Have them locate Sydney. Point out that the dot 
represents the cultural feature shown on page 37—the city of Sydney. Discuss similarities 
and differences, if any, between downtown Sydney and a comparable area in the local 


community. 


Let children page through this section, describing any cultural features they can find. 
These may be listed and serve as a guide to the development of the text. 


After reading “‘A Day in Sydney,” a playlet may be written as a group project. Harold 
and Molly are the Australian children. Any number of other children may take the parts 
of visiting Americans. Conversation may be based on clothing, speech, transportation, 
food, and recreation. Keep the script for use as part of a culminating activity to perform 
for another class, the principal, or parents. 


Make a bulletin-board display with pictures or drawings that show the things Australian 
people have that Americans also have—buses, automobiles, trucks, radios, books, refriger- 
ators, etc. 


Inquiry, Compare the areas in the city of Sydney with areas in the local community. Are 
they alike? Different? Do people in Australian cities have the same needs as people in the 


local community? (Make sure that children realize that most Australians live in cities.) 
Pupils may use Books 1 and 2 to verify opinions. 


Show the filmstrip Australia—City Life, (see Resources). 
Notes on Questions 
Page 40: } Swim, rest, enjoy water sports, get a sun tan, picnic, etc. 


@ Harbor, stores, streets, gardens, beach, and others. 


Supplementary Activities 


Research. Assign to one child or a group thorough preparation of a report: “‘Cities Are 
Cultural Features.” This should feature a comparison between an American and an 
Australian city; what are the features found in each city? 
Note: When research activities are assigned, the teacher should provide a good supply 
of resource materials for the pupils. 
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Song. Learn to sing “Waltzing Matilda.” (Words and music may be found in Campfire 
Girl and Girl Scout songbooks.) Explain the meanings of the Australian words. 


Classroom Visitor. Invite someone to show slides and talk to the class about Australia, 
e.g., an exchange student, a tourist, a businessman. 


The book, Australia, Harris; the filmstrip, John Ross, Boy of Australia, 
article ‘“‘Australia,” Villiers, National Geographic (see Resources) would be useful at this 


time. 
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PUPIL TEXT 
Natural Environment of 


Australia 


Landforms in Australia 


Climate in Australia 


Plantlife in Australia 


The Grasslands 


VOCABULARY 


natural environment 
plants 

animals 

landforms 

bodies of water 
physical features 
climate 


MATERIALS 


Shallow box 
Clay or soil, sand 


SECTION 3 NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Text pages 42-57 


OBJECTIVES 


To recall that physical features, climate, and 
some plants and animals are parts of the 
natural environment. 


To learn the uses of a map key to increase 
map-reading skills. 
To learn the major landforms in Australia. 


To learn that Australia has a warm, dry climate. 

To understand that rainfall and distance from 
the Equator influence climate. 

To realize that Australia’s largest cities are in 
areas of heavy rainfall. 

To learn that the central part of Australia is 
an arid region. 


To understand that the amount of rainfall 
helps to determine the type and amount 
of vegetation in an area. 


To learn that the grasslands are used for sheep 
raising, an important Australian occupation. 


mountains plantlife wool 
lowlands grassland sheared 
uplands rain forest station 
map key herd ranch 
scrub cattle 

desert sheep 

least flock 


White construction paper 
Enlarged base map of Australian cities (text) 


2 
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Green sponge or paper Transparent overlays showing landforms, 
Toothpicks rain, and plantlife 
Cellophane or plastic wrap 


ACTIVITIES 
Natural Environment of Australia, pages 42-43 


Review the boldface terms in the text. If charts concerning natural environment were 
made in previous lessons, use them for the review. Have pupils tell what features of the 
natural environment can be seen in the pictures on these pages. 


Landforms in Australia, pages 44-45 


Study the map, Landforms in Australia. Use the map key to find out how much can be 
learned about the continent before reading the text. 


Place a landform overlay on the base map of Australia. Compare the location of cities and 
types of landforms. 


In a shallow box, construct the three regions—the eastern mountains, with trees; the low- 
land area; and the western region, which is a plateau. Use clay, papier-maché, or soil for 
landforms; pieces of green sponge or paper glued to toothpicks might be the trees. You 
may include lakes in Australia, though they are not shown on the maps in the text; for 
these, clear cellophane or plastic wrap may be set in place. 


Help the children understand that the symbols used in the map key represent areas like 
those shown in the pictures. 


Notes on Questions 


@\ and uplands, and to relate them to the photographs. 


Climate in Australia, pages 46-49 


Page 45: | Help the children use the map key to find the mountains, central lowlands, 


The maps on pages 46 and 47 should be studied individually, then compared to answer 
the questions on page 47. Children may be referred to Chapter 2 to refresh their memories 
on Earth-sun relations. 


On the globe and on a world map have children note Australia’s proximity to the Equator. 


As previously suggested, overlays of these maps used with the overhead projector offer the 
best method of comparing the information on the maps. They offer the best opportunity 
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for synthesizing information to form valid conclusions. 


Have children examine the pictures and read the captions on pages 48-49. Discuss briefly 
as a lead into ‘“‘Plantlife in Australia.” 


Notes on Questions 
Page 47: Db Parts of eastern and northern coasts. 
> Central and part of western coast. 
> Parts of southern coast. 
> Northern part. 
> Very warm. 
@ Children should be able to conclude that Australia’s climate is warm be- 
. cause the island continent is near the Equator (where the sun is high in 


the sky most of the day), and dry, because most of it gets very little rain. 
They should begin to realize why most Australians live along the coast. 


Plantlife in Australia, page 50 


9 Use the text to guide the map study on this page. Discuss the necessity of water for life, 
e.g., what might happen if suddenly no water were available to us. 


Use the rainfall, landform, and plantlife map overlays with the base map Cities in Australia. 
Note the relationships of the three. 


9 On a chart or on the chalkboard, for pupils to copy, summarize information learned 
iH through studying and comparing maps, e.g.: 


Most Australian cities are near the coast. 
Most of the cities are on high land. 


Cities are located where there is enough water. 


Indicate desert and grasslands on the landform construction, mentioned previously. Sprin- 
kle sand in the desert area and use green paper confetti for the grasslands. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 50: Db Desert areas in the central part of the country. 
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> Northern and eastern coasts. 

> Most of the interior, and southern and western coasts. 

> Short grass. 

@ Trees and tall grass. 

@ Desert grass and scrub. 
The Grasslands, pages 51-57 
Read the text and study the pictures in this section of the text. 
Inguiry. Place the overlay map showing plantlife on the rainfall overlay and compare. 
Ask questions to help pupils discover that areas of heaviest rain are where trees and tall 
grass grow; short grass (i.e., smaller plants) grows in areas of less rain; fewer and smaller 
plants grow in areas of the least rain. 
Inquiry. Have pupils ever seen sheep and cattle in the United States? For what purposes 
are beef cattle raised? Sheep? Why are so many sheep raised in Australia? What kinds of 


things are made from wool? 


Add cutouts of sheep on the grasslands to the landform construction to show that this area 
is used for grazing. 


Show the filmstrip Australia—Ranching, and/or the film The Jackeroo (see Resources). 


Notes on Questions 


Page 54: Pb Wool is made into material for clothing, blankets, furniture, carpeting, etc. 


Supplementary Activities 


Song. “Click Song” is for fun. With autoharp accompaniment, it may be used later in 
culminating activities. 


Book and Poem. The book Doug of Australia, Headley, and the poem “I Held a Lamb,” 
The Sound of Poetry, Austin (see Resources) may be used at this time. 
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REVIEW 


I. Ask the pupils to write a sentence about winter where they live, and a sentence 
about what winter is like in Australia. In another sentence have them tell why. 


II. Dictate or duplicate the following sentences. Have pupils write yes if the 
sentence is true; no if it is not true. 


(yes) 1. Australia is a continent. 

(no) 2. Australia is closer to the South Pole than to the Equator. 
(yes) 3. Australia has water all around it. 

(yes) 4. Most of the cities in Australia are near the coast. 

(yes) 5. Most of the people in Australia live in the cities. 

(no) 6. Sheep are raised in the desert. 

(no) 7. Australia is much bigger than the United States. 

(yes) 8. Sydney is the largest city in Australia. 

(yes) 9. Acity in Australia looks much the same as our cities. 
(no) 10. Most of Australia is covered with mountains. 


(yes) 11. The people who live in Sydney speak English. 


(yes) 12. Cities are cultural features. 


Note: If pupils have difficulty reading, they may number their papers from 1 to 12. Let 


them write yes or no next to the appropriate number after the teacher reads each state- 
ment. 


III. Look at the map Plantlife in Australia. Study the map key. Ask, “What three things 


does the map tell you about Australia?” 


IV. Distribute outline maps of the world. Have the children label the Equator, Australia, 
and North America. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Some Plants and Animals of Australia 


Text pages 58-71 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats. 





Certain areas in the world have unusual physical features. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 PLANTS 
The Gum Trees 


Section 2 ANIMALS 
The Fuzzy Koala 
Hoppy the Kangaroo 
A Bird That Cannot Fly 
A Bird that Laughs 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Major Themes of Chapter 4 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 4, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 4 are Plants and Animals. Subtitles from the text and their related ob- 
jectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


It is not possible to provide in this volume data concerning all the unusual plants and ani- 
mals of Australia. We have included information about a few of the continent’s better 


known flora and fauna to provide some background from which the teacher may draw. 


About 70-80 million years ago Australia was in all probability connected to Asia by a 
land bridge. Fossils indicate that plants in Australia were similar to those in Asia at one 
time. When the land bridge disappeared about 50 million years ago and ocean waters filled 
the gap, Australia was cut off from the rest of the world. Great changes in Australia’s cli- 
mate and landforms occurred. Plants and animals evolved into types specially adapted to 
the land, soil, and climate of Australia—many quite different from those found in other 
parts. of the world. 


Information on plants and animals is included in this chapter to acquaint the pupils with 
some of the unusual flora and fauna of Australia; however, limited time should be spent 
on these pages. It is not necessary to study additional animals unless time and interest per- 
mit. Some pupils may wish to study them independently and report to the class. 


Plants 


Thousands of species of wildflowers as well as many other kinds of plants grow through- 
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out Australia. One of the most important plants in Australia is the eucalyptus, an ever- 
green hardwood commonly known as the gum tree. 


The ability of the eucalyptus to adapt to a wide range of environmental conditions has re- 
sulted in more than 500 species distributed throughout Australia. Gum trees thrive where 
it is very hot or very cool, very wet or very dry, in rich soil and in poor, in swamps or on 
mountain slopes. Depending on climate and soil conditions, they may grow very tall or re- 
main short. The tallest gum tree in Australia (and also the tallest hardwood tree in the 
world) is the mountain ash, which may reach a height of more than 300 feet. The moun- 
tain ash and the blue gum grow in Victoria and Tasmania. Western Australia has a variety 
of red flowering gums and other types prized as ornamental trees because they bear lovely 
blossoms with colors ranging from white to deep red. Another type of eucalyptus is the 
snow gum, which grows in the Australian Alps and in the Tasmanian highlands. The snow 
gum’s distorted, weather-beaten appearance is the result of its exposed position on moun- 


tains. Mallees, a stunted species of eucalyptus, grow in areas with less than ten inches of rain. 


Eucalyptus trees are important economically: they provide much of the hardwood used 
for construction in Australia; the leaves of some species are used to make eucalyptus oil; 
the wood and bark of other types yield tannins (tannic acid, used for tanning hides and 

for making dyes and medicine); the wood of some trees is made into pulp for paper. 


Seeds of the blue gum tree of Tasmania were planted in California in the 1850’s. Today 
California grows about 90 species of eucalypti; many are planted near citrus groves as wind- 
breakers. There are also a few types of eucalypti grown in Florida. 


The ghost gum illustrated on pages 62 and 63 in the text is a type of eucalyptus from which 


the bark peels off easily at a certain time of year. Not all eucalypti peel in this manner. 


A plant seen in Australia more commonly than the eucalyptus is the acacia. Economically 
the acacias are not so useful as the eucalypti, but because of their abundance and their 
lovely blossoms, they were chosen to appear on the Australian coat of arms, along with 
the kangaroo and the emu. 


The most popular name for the acacia is wattle; there are other common names. The dic- 
tionary gives one definition of wattle as a piece of work made of sticks intertwined with 
twigs or branches, Early Australian settlers are credited with having first called acacias 
wattles because they found that some acacia saplings were flexible enough to make wat- 
tles for walls, roofs, and fences. There are more than 600 species of acacia in a variety of 
sizes and forms. The largest acacias grow to a height of about 80 feet; the smallest is the 
dwarf trailing plant, no taller than natural grass. 


Another tree shown in the text on page 58 is the bottle tree, a variety of baobab. The 
Aborigines drink the sap from this tree. 
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Animals 


Another definition of wattle is a fleshy, wrinkled, often brightly colored piece of skin 
that hangs from the chin or throat of certain birds and reptiles, e.g., cocks and turkeys. 
This is mentioned here only because among Australia’s many birds is a wattle bird, so 
named because of wattles hanging from its ears. 


Australia has about 1,100 kinds of animals, including approximately 700 kinds of birds, 
many of which are found only in Australia. The Australian government protects some 
animals to prevent their extinction (e.g., koalas, kangaroos in some areas, and kookabur- 
ras), but encourages the extermination of others (e.g., dingoes, rabbits). 


A large number of Australia’s animals are marsupials—animals with pouches. Included in 
this group are wombats, opossums, kangaroos, and koalas. An abdominal pouch, called 
a marsupium, is formed by a fold of skin and encloses the mammary glands of most mar- 
supials. Baby marsupials are carried and fed inside the pouches until they are old enough 
to fend for themselves. 


The Kangaroo 


The kangaroo family is a large one: it includes grey and red kangaroos, wallaroos, and 
wallabies, all of which resemble each other with only slight variations; rat kangaroos and 
tree kangaroos (page 60 in the text). 


Grey and red kangaroos are the largest. They grow to a height of more than six feet, main- 
ly on a diet of grass, and may weigh more than 200 pounds. The kangaroo has short fore- 
legs, a long powerful tail, and strong, well-developed hind legs. This animal can clear about 
25 feet in one leap. Despite their bulk, kangaroos are remarkably swift runners; they have 
been clocked at speeds of 40 miles per hour. 


Although kangaroos are hunted in some areas, they are protected by the government in 
others. See pages 66 and 67 for pictures of kangaroos. 


The Koala 


The word koala means no drink, an appropriate name for the lovable “teddy bear,” be- 
cause it describes one of his peculiarities—he does not drink water. He obtains all the water 
and nutrition he needs by eating the leaves of gum trees. Because koalas, in danger of ex- 
tinction, can survive only on the foliage of certain types of Australian eucalyptus trees, the 
Australian government does not allow koalas to be exported and protects them within the 
country. Koalas live in areas along the coast of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. 


At birth a Koala measures less than an inch in length. It reaches its adult growth at four 


a 
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years and weighs about 20 pounds. It ordinarily lives for about twenty years. The baby is 
carried in its mother’s pouch for six months; after that it travels on her back. The color 
of its fur is grey-brown. 


The koala can be a gentle pet, but it has been known to bite humans. Its days are spent 
perched in a tree, sleeping or staring at whatever catches its eye. The koala dines at night. 
Pictures of the koala can be found on pages 64 and 65 in the text. 


The Platypus 


Another unusual animal protected by the government is the platypus, which appears to be 
several types of creature rolled into one. It lives only in eastern Australia, probably be- 
cause this is the area where rivers and creeks do not usually dry up. This is important to 
the shy platypus because it hunts for food in the rivers (it swims like a fish), and because 
it burrows its nests deep into riverbanks. 


The platypus lays eggs but suckles its young. It grows to about two feet in length; about 

a fourth of its length is accounted for by the tail. The platypus is covered with velvety 

fur, brown above and greyish-white below. It has a soft, leathery bill, which makes it re- 
semble a duck, and webbed feet with claws. A picture of a platypus is on page 61 in the text. 


The Dingo 


Few love the dingo, a wild dog whose forebears were probably brought from Asia by the 
Aborigines. The dingo has reddish-yellow hair and is about the size of a coyote. It is no- 
ted for its chilling howl and its habit of killing for pleasure, or at least killing more than 

it can possibly devour. Sheep-station workers keep a wary eye for the dingo, an animal 
that has made itself so unpopular that state governments pay a bounty for each one killed. 


The Echidna 


This mammal, pictured on page 59 in the text, is closely related to the platypus. It is 
sometimes called the spiny anteater. 


This animal has no teeth and must swallow whole the insects picked up by its long tongue. 
During the day, the echidna stays hidden among rocks or in hollows in the ground that it 
digs with its strong claws. 


The female lays only one egg which is hatched in her pouch. The young echidna stays in 
the pouch for several weeks and feeds on the mother’s milk. 


The Emu 


The emu is the largest Australian bird, and the second largest in the world (the ostrich is 
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the largest). The emu averages seven feet in height, is covered with brownish-black or dull 
grey feathers, and has small wings and a short tail. It cannot fly, but its unusually strong 
legs make it a swift runner. It can also swim. 


The female emu may lay up to a dozen eggs at one time; these are hatched by the male. 
The feathers of the emu chicks are black and white, arranged in parallel stripes. 


The emu is represented on the Australian coat of arms along with the kangaroo. Despite 
this honor, emus are destroyed in some areas because of the damage they do to crops. 
This bird is pictured on pages 68 and 69 in the text. 


The Kookaburra 


Because of its donkey-like laugh, Australians affectionately call this bird the “laughing 


jackass’’ —Jack or Jacko, for short. Jacko makes his home in holes in trees or in hollow 
branches. 


The kookaburra is about the size of a seagull, with a head that seems too large for its body, 
and a strong beak. Its feathers are brown or brownish-grey, with flecks of light blue on the 
wings. 


The kookaburra’s food consists of insects, crabs, fish, rats, small birds, lizards, and snakes. 
The bird’s method of killing snakes is unusual: it takes the snake and flies to the top of a 
tall tree, then drops it to the ground, repeating the process until the snake is dead. A pic- 
ture of this bird can be found on page 71 in the text. 


The Lyre-Bird 


The lyre-bird, a songbird and mimic, is found only in the highlands of southeastern 
Australia. The male lyre-bird’s tail, when fanned out, resembles a lyre, hence the name. 
The lyre-bird can imitate the call of any bird he has ever heard, including the cockatoo 


and the kookaburra. He has even been heard to imitate such sounds as a dog’s bark and 
an automobile horn. 


The Cassowary 


This is another of the world’s very large birds, and, like the emu, is a bird that cannot fly. 
It is extremely suspicious and timid, and spends its days hiding in thick scrub; it will not 
venture forth to find food until evening, when there is less chance of being seen. 
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Other Birds 


Throughout Australia there are parrots of brilliant hue, bright reds, blues, greens, and 
yellows. The largest concentrations of parrots live in the tropical regions of Australia. One 
of these, called the Major Mitchell parrot and found in New South Wales, is pictured on 
page 61 of the text. 


The budgeriga (BUJ-uh-ree-gar) is one species of Australian bird that has been imported in 


large numbers by American pet store managers; in the United States the birds are known 
familiarly as “love birds.” 
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SECTION | PLANTS 


Text pages 58-63 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
The Gum Trees To learn about some unusual plants in Australia. 
VOCABULARY 

odd store (water) medicine 

eucalyptus evergreen shed 

tree sap oil 
MATERIALS 


Materials needed will depend on selection of art activities. 


ACTIVITIES 
The Gum Trees, pages 58-63 


Briefly discuss the pictures on pages 58-63 in the text. Explain that Australia has some 
very odd looking plants and animals. Some of them are not found anywhere else in the 
world. 


Study the pictures of eucalyptus trees on pages 62-63, Explain that the eucalyptus sheds 
its bark, but it does not shed its leaves—it is evergreen. It grows in the part of Australia 
that has much rainfall. Ask, ‘In what area might that be?” (Eastern Australia) 


Discuss evergreens with which children are familiar (Christmas trees) and a reason why the 
trees that grow in the desert are smaller than the trees that grow in the eastern part of 
Australia. (Very little rain in the desert) 


9 Some pupils may be able to do independent research on the eucalyptus tree; some may 

£ have children’s encyclopedias at home that they might bring to class. They may be inter- 
ested in finding out if the trees are actually blue, red, and white as mentioned in the verse 
on page 59, and whether chewing gum is made from these eucalypti. 


Bring eucalyptus oil for children to see, smell, and perhaps feel. 


Have pupils draw eucalyptus trees, relying on their memory of pictures and descriptions 
in the text. 
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SECTION 2 ANIMALS 


Text pages 64-71 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
The Fuzzy Koala To learn about some unusual Australian 
Hoppy the Kangaroo animals, 


A Bird That Cannot Fly 
A Bird That Laughs 


VOCABULARY 
koala emu 
pouch plumes 
piggy-back kookaburra 
kangaroo 

MATERIALS 


Materials needed will depend on activities chosen. 
ACTIVITIES 


The Fuzzy Koala, Hoppy the Kangaroo, A Bird That Cannot Fly, A Bird That Laughs, 
pages 64-71 


Divide the class into four groups, or choose four committees of two or three pupils each. 
Assign one animal to each group or committee for study and reports to the class. 


Briefly discuss characteristics of each animal. List a few on the chalkboard under the head- 
ings Koala, Kangaroo, Kookaburra, Emu. 


Some children may have koala and kangaroo toys that they may bring to class for display 
and comparison with the pictures in the text. 


A stamp collector in the class may have a stamp bearing the Australian coat of arms on 
which is represented the kangaroo, the emu, and the wattle. 


Make clay models of the animals; paint when dry. 


Make drawings of animals. Color and cut out. Arrange a display with drawings of gum 
trees under the title “Parts of Australia’s Natural Environment.” 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 68: @ The emu’s wings are too small to support its weight in flight. 


Supplementary Activities (See Resources for all references.) 


Books: Young Kangaroo, Brown; Kangaroos and Other Animals with Pockets, Darling; 
Teddy Koala, Desmond; Careless Kangaroo, Goodenow; Koala Bear’s Walkabout, Hewett; 
The Kookaburras Who Wouldn’t Laugh, Odell; Katy No-Pocket, Payne; Big Talk, Schlein; 
Karoo the Kangaroo, Wiese. (To be read to the class.) 


Article: “The Incredible Kangaroo,” Johnson, National Geographic. 


Poetry: “The Kangaroo,” Time for Poetry, Arbuthnot, and “The Kangaroo,” The Sound 
of Poetry, Austin. 


Film: Bushland Color Studies, 
Record: “Tie Me Kangaroo Down, Sport.” 


Songs: “Peek-a-Boo Kangaroo,” Music for Young Americans, 3. “Koala,” text, p. 65. 


“Kookaburra,” text, p. 70 and Teachers’ Guide. (The song in the Guide is a version dif 
ferent from that in the text.) 


iver Kookaburra Words sree 












1. Kook - a - bur - ra sit - ing in a tree 
2. Kook - a - bur - ra with your bead - y_ eyes 


ha, don’t you laugh at 


you look - ing for some worms or flies? 





? 
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When you laugh you must be Vein Vey 
Won’t you come and play a - while with me? 








pleas- ant way to start the day! 
Don’t just sit there in the old gum tree! 





Additional verses to the version of “Kookaburra” in the text, page 70: 


Kooka-burra sits in the old gum tree, Kooka-burra sits in the old gum tree, 
Eating all the gum drops he can see. Counting all the monkeys he can see. 
Stop! Kooka-burra, Stop! Kooka-burra, Wait! Kooka-burra, Wait! Kooka-burra, 
Leave some there for me! That’s no monkey—that’s me! 


Tell the children that some children in the second grade made up the third verse. Perhaps 
your class can compose a fourth verse. 


A Game. Play the game “I Am Thinking.” The teacher begins (suggestion): I am thinking 
of an animal that lives in Australia. It eats grass. This animal has fine wool that is made in- 
to yarn and cloth. What is it? The children guess. The game continues with the child who 
gave the correct answer becoming “It” and giving clues. 


The teacher may vary this game by printing cards and distributing them. A child who has 
a card gives clues for others to guess. Words might include mountain, legend, map, scrub, 
shear, station, wool, Sydney, eucalyptus, koala, kookaburra, emu, kangaroo. 


REVIEW 


Since the main purpose of this chapter is merely to acquaint pupils with some of the un- 
usual plants and animals of Australia, a comprehensive review is not necessary. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Aborigines 


Text pages 72-89 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Communities change with the passing of time. 


Explorers who discover unknown places claim them for their 
countries. 





A society consists of individuals and groups in constant interac- 
tion. Man must react to and interact with his social and physical 
environment in order to survive. 


Each society has a culture pattern which its members learn and to 
which they adjust; culture is the result of a mixture of values, ideas, 
traditions, habits, and institutions. 





Culture influences the development of a society—its members and 


its institutions. Each person undergoes a process of socialization 
as he matures. 


There are several types of families in the world, such as the group 
family of the Australian Aborigines. 
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Laws or rules are necessary in any community. 
Good laws are just, necessary, and fair to everyone. 


Loyalty is necessary in a free community; it means voluntary ac- 
ceptance of duty and willingness to serve one’s fellows. 


Citizens of a free society have rights that are counterbalanced by 
duties. 


Natural resources to satisfy needs and wants are limited. 


Property is a moral, legal, and economic concept. All forms of prop- 
erty are respected in order to prevent waste and injustice. 





The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


People have allegiance to their families, institutions, and spiritual 
heritages. 


Values are of central importance; the values one accepts direct and 
control his behavior. 


Values should be rationally understood and rationally accepted. 





Soil, air, and water are the physical elements that determine the 
biotic and cultural regions on Earth. 


Climate, landforms, and availability of materials influence the de- 
velopment of a cultural environment. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 HISTORY 
The First People in Australia 


Section 2 LAND OF THE ABORIGINES 
Where the Aborigines Live Today 
Never-Never Land 
Living in the Desert 


Living Like Stone Age People 


Section 3 FAMILIES AND RULES 
Wagga’s Family 
A Family Group 
Rules Without a Government 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Major Themes of Chapter 5 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 5, the material in this Guide has been organ- 

ized into three sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 5 are History, Land of the Aborigines, and Families and Rules. Sub- 

titles from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


Who Are The Aborigines? 


There are a number of theories as to the origin of the Aborigines, but there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that any of the theories is definitive. No one knows for certain who the 
Aborigines are—only that they came to the Australian continent thousands of years ago. 
No one knows precisely when, although the meager evidence that is available suggests that 
it was probably no earlier than 12,000 years ago from the islands of Southeast Asia. 


The early Aborigines supplied themselves with food by hunting and gathering. Because 
they had no previous experience with seed agriculture and were separated from contact 


with men who developed such knowledge, the Aborigines remained hunters and gatherers 
for thousands of years. 


Long isolation may also account for cumulative genetic changes which have produced a 
distinctive physical type. The Aborigine has chocolate-brown skin that may appear black 
when he is unwashed and sunburned. His hair is wavy or curly, and, typically, he has a 
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generous growth of hair on his face and body. His eyes are deep-set and his eyebrow 
ridges are frequently heavy. The Aborigine’s nose is flat and broad, and flares widely at 
the nostrils. His hands and legs are quite slender. In height, he averages about five feet, 
seven inches, although some men are taller than six feet. 


How Many Aborigines Are There, and Where Do They Live? 


By 1788, when the first Europeans came to settle in Australia, the Aborigines had spread 
over the land and probably numbered about 300,000. These 300,000 were divided into 
about 500 linguistic or dialect groups; a group might consist of as few as 100 to as many 
as 1,500. Each group had its own distinct territory and its own language or dialect. The 
fact that so many languages developed is evidence of the great length of time that the 
Aborigines lived in Australia before the coming of the Europeans. 


When Europeans took over the most fertile parts of Australia to establish their agricultural 
economy, the Aborigines were no longer free to wander over what had been their food- 
gathering territory. They found it difficult to understand why they were not free to gather 
the food planted by the Europeans, or to kill the cattle that began to graze on the Aborig- 
ines’ hunting lands. In the resultant armed clashes, many Aborigines were killed. Gradu- 
ally the surviving Aborigines withdrew inland to the arid, less desirable areas of the con- 
tinent, where they adapted themselves to the harsh desert environment. Other Aborigines 
died from diseases introduced by the newcomers. Today there remain only about 50,000 
full-blooded Aborigines and about 27,000 of mixed heritage. 


Today many Aborigines live on reservations located in several areas of Australia. Some of 
these reservations are near the coast; others are in the desert areas. Each state is responsi- 
ble for the Aborigines living within its borders; the Commonwealth is responsible for those 
living in the Northern Territory. 


The group that concerns us, the Arunta (or Aranda), are a people who have continued to 
live their lives in the traditional nomadic ways—a classic example of a static society which 
stands in sharp contrast to our own. The Arunta are found principally in Arnhem Land 
(a large native reserve east of Darwin) and in the west-central arid regions. 


The Kinship System 


The Aborigine is regarded as a primitive man, but primitive does not always imply simple. 
This is evidenced by his complex kinship system and his feelings toward the land on which 
he lives. 


Aboriginal society is based on the family, which consists of a man, his wife, and their chil- 
dren; however, the Aborigine reckons his kinship throughout the total community and be- 
yond. Indeed, every person with whom he comes in contact is thought of as being related 
to him. 
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Small migrating families consider themselves a part of a larger group of related families 
who range over a territory that they feel belongs to them. This group is exogamous and 
patrilocal, which is to say that a member of the group is compelled to marry someone 
from a different locality—the married couple making their residence in the territory of the 
husband’s local group. Hence, the territorial group is made up of people related by patri- 
lineal descent. 


Exact relationships must be determined so that people will know how to act toward one 
another. A few examples will illustrate the intricate kinship system that enables the Abo- 
rigine to decide “who’s who” among his relations. 


The Aborigine looks at sisters, brothers, father, mother, uncles, aunts, etc., quite different- 
ly from the way we do. For example, the mother’s sisters are also called mother; the fa- 
ther’s brothers are also called father. Then, since a father’s brother is also ‘‘father,’’ and 

a mother’s sister is also ‘“mother,”’ cousins are considered brothers and sisters. These chil- 
dren are, in the case of a man, not his nieces and nephews but his children—his daughters 
and sons. 


A brother’s children and a sister’s children are regarded differently. This is because the 
male remains a part of the group, but the female transfers to the group into which she 
marries. The children of a man’s brother are his children too, but his sister’s children are 
nephews and nieces. A brother’s children look upon an uncle as their father; a sister’s chil- 
dren look upon him as an uncle. 


Frequently among the Aborigines two men exchange sisters in marriage. This means, then, 
that my mother’s brother’s wife is actually my father’s sister. 


On the basis of these general principles (which actually go far beyond this description), 

the Aborigine is able to work out his relationship to anyone with whom he might have 
contact. It allows him to establish his status, the marriage partners that may be available 

to him, and his proper conduct toward all persons. This is certainly evidence of the intel- 
ligence of the Aborigine and of his ability to solve intricate problems associated with his life. 


In Aboriginal society there are no provisions for strangers. People are either kinsmen or 


enemies. When a stranger is encountered, he is either adopted as a relative or driven off as 
an enemy. 


The Aborigine Family Group 


As a food-gatherer, the Aborigine must possess detailed knowledge of his group’s territory. 
Survival requires that he know precisely when and where food may be found. The number 
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of people living in a given area is related directly to the amount of food that the area can 
provide. Because of this, in the drier areas where food is especially difficult to secure, 
groups must be small; otherwise the sources of food would soon be exhausted. 


A group typically consists of several local bands which, if food supplies permit, associate 
for most of the year. They regard themselves as “‘belonging” to their part of the country. 
Within their area is a watering place. Here is where the group’s ancestors originally settled. 
And it is here that the spirits of its members are believed to have stayed ever since. 


The band must be regarded as a local subdivision of the group, linked together in both a 
territorial and a genealogical sense. The band is an enlarged family which consists of a 
man and his living descendants in the male line. This means that the persons belonging to 
the group are brothers, fathers, fathers’ fathers, sons, and sons’ sons. The women who be- 
long to the group by birth are the sisters of these men. Members marry outside the group. 
Women of the group (the sisters) leave their “country” and go to live in the local “‘coun- 
tries” of the men whom they marry. Any one band, then, consists of those who are born 
into it, plus those women who enter it by marriage. 


The local band owns the hunting and food-gathering rights of its ““country”—no others 
can enter it without permission. 


Rules Without a Government 


There is no formal government within the band or the group. The older men in each band 
are greatly respected and act as advisers. They may meet to discuss matters of common in- 
terest and to make decisions, but they are not an instrument of government in the formal 
sense. 


Etiquette, in its broadest sense, is extremely important in a society that has no binding 
division of labor, 'no law courts or policemen—a society whose unifying principles are com- 
pletely personal. Troubles between individuals can be settled only by feuds unless the tra- 
ditional rules of social conduct are rigidly observed. The behavior of one person to anoth- 
er is related to the recognition of kinship categories, i.e., father-mother, brother-sister, etc. 
Thus, because a father’s brother is also called a father, he is respected as a father. Similar- 
ly, a mother’s sister is also called a mother and respected as such. 


Supplementary Information 


The word aborigine, according to the dictionary, means the first or earliest known inhabi- 
tants of a region; natives—especially as contrasted with invading or colonizing people. 


Although there are aboriginal people in many countries, the word aborigine is not com- 
monly used to refer to any native population except the one in Australia. It is correct, 
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therefore, to capitalize the word Aborigine when referring to the first people who lived in 
Australia. (We say Indian, Bushman, Hottentot, etc., for other indigenous groups; for those 
in Australia—Aborigines. ) 


The words on page 72 in the text name places in Australia and things used by the Aborig- 
ines. They are included in the text for enjoyment and stimulation of interest; they need 
not be learned. The following is for the teacher’s information: 


Cadibarrawirracanna (CAH-di-BAR-ah-WIR-ah-CON-ah), a lake 
Wagga Wagga (WAH-gah), a town 

didgeridoo (DIH-jer-ee-doo), a musical instrument 
Ood-na-dat-ta (OOD-nah-DAH-tah), a village 

Yarra Yarra (Y AH-rah), a river 

Toowoomba (too-WOOM-bah), a city 

Cootamundra (KOO-tah-MUN-drah), a town 

Woollahra (woo-LAH-rah), a city 

boomerang (BOOM-er-ang), a weapon 


Many books refer to the organization of the Aborigines in terms of tribe and group. Re- 
cent anthropological writings employ the terms group and band. The word tribe refers 

to the political organization of a social group under one head or chief, e.g., the American 
Indians. The Aborigines are not so organized; they have no formal government. The word 
group designates the larger Aboriginal organization; band, the smaller. In the text, the 
pictures and the story of Wagga (WAH-gah), Oona (OO-nah), Tooli (TOO-lee), and Canna 
(CAH-nah) show the band-group relationship without using the word band. 
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SECTION | HISTORY 
Text pages 72-76 
PUPLL TEXTE OBJECTIVES 


The First People in Australia To learn that the first people who lived in 
Australia were called Aborigines. 

To learn that Captain Cook claimed Aus- 
tralia for his country, Great Britain. 

To understand that the early Aborigines 
moved about to hunt for food and had 
no permanent settlements. 

To understand that as Europeans settled 
along the coast, the Aborigines moved 
into isolated arid regions because they 
either could not or did not wish to adapt 
to the new culture. 


VOCABULARY 
Aborigines Indians chocolate-brown 
explorers Captain James Cook hunters 
Columbus Great Britain Europeans 
discovered Eskimos 

MATERIALS 


Grade 1 Explorer Booklets Columbus and Captain Cook; Globe; World map 
The First People in Australia, pages 72-76 


The teacher may wish to read the words on page 72 in the text. Can children remember 
the rhyming words? The class or a small group may enjoy reading the “poem” aloud. Ask 
whether pupils know the meaning of any of the words. Explain that some of these are 
names of places in Australia; others are names of things the class will learn about as they 
study the Aborigines. 


After this introduction, the class might be asked what they would like to know about the 
Aborigines. The teacher may wish to keep a record of questions that are pertinent. On com- 
pleting study of the Aborigines, refer to the questions to determine whether they have all 
been answered. 
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Note: Globe study—locating the areas mentioned in this section—may be correlated with 
the reading, if done orally, or with subsequent discussion. 


? Inquiry. After studying “The First People in Australia,” ask the following or similar ques- 
tions to elicit what has been learned about the first European settlers and the Aborigines 
they encountered. 


Sd 


Who was Captain Cook? 

Who were the first people to live in Australia? What did they look like? Where did 
they live? Why? How did they get their food? 

Where did the first settlers come from? Why did they build their cities along the 
coast? Where did others make their homes? Why? 

Did the Aborigines and the settlers live together in the same areas? Why not? 

Who are the American aborigines? Where do many of them live today? 


The pictures on pages 74-75 are intended to show a coastal city, busy with trade and 
commerce, as contrasted with the isolated figure of the Aborigine boy facing the challenge 
to his way of life. Help children to realize something of the seriousness of the confronta- 
tion of two cultures. 


The picture on page 76 shows Aborigine hunters at the mouth of a cave. (Aborigines who 
live in areas other than the Central Desert live in caves from time to time.) 


Notes on Questions 


Page 73: @ When Europeans began to settle in America, the Indians were pushed back. 
9 Many Indians were killed during the wars that ensued. As more land was 
bs conquered, the Indians finally were left with no territory of their own. 
Reservations were set aside as Indian lands. Indians today live on the reser- 
vations or have been absorbed into American society. 


Page 75: @ The Aborigines did not wage wars as the Indians did. They moved away 
? from the settled areas to areas in the interior that were undesirable for 
. settlements. 


European penetration of the island continent drove Aborigines from the 
well-watered coastal areas into the more isolated arid regions of the in- 
terior. It was not a question of where Aborigines wanted to live: rather, 
it was a question of Aborigines being culturally unprepared to adapt to 
the new environment created by the Europeans. European culture was 
strange and fearsome to the Aborigines; there was little in Aboriginal 
culture to help Aborigines understand this strange new way of life. 


——— 
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Europeans brought with them their diseases (tuberculosis, smallpox, etc.) 
to which the Aborigines had no immunity. As a result of their exposure 
to these diseases, the Aboriginal population was nearly decimated. 


The Aborigines were able to adapt to the hot, dry area of west-central 
Australia out of desperation and because they were familiar with it. 
Europeans found it difficult to survive in such a desert area because they 
lacked the knowledge necessary to adapt to its harshness. 


Supplementary Activities 


Reports. Borrow ERCSSP Explorer Booklets Columbus and Captain Cook from a first- 
grade class. Have children read and report to the class. 


Artwork. Draw pictures of Captain Cook claiming Australia for Great Britain, perhaps 
with a few Aborigines as witnesses. 


Role Playing. Have extemporaneous conversations between an Aborigine and Captain 
Cook or between two Aborigines who are trying to decide what to do about the new- 
comers from Great Britain who are settling on their land. 
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SECTION 2 LAND OF THE ABORIGINES 


Text pages 77-83 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Where the Aborigines Live To strengthen map-reading skills. 
Today To understand that most of the Aborigines 


live in areas away from the big cities. 
To learn that many of the Aborigines live in 
the desert of Central Australia. 


Never-Never Land To learn some characteristics of the Austra- 

Living in the Desert lian desert and how Aborigines have adap- 
ted to them. 

Living Like Stone Age People To understand that Aborigines have a primi- 


tive way of life. 


VOCABULARY 
Aboriginal spirits sand dunes gather 
desert soil insects Stone Age 
“big scrub” dust snakes tools 
Never-Never Land shrubs lizards groups 
MATERIALS 


Chart with the twelve questions about a community 

Desert pictures from magazines or books 

Overlay map of Australia showing Aboriginal areas, cities, landforms, 
vegetation, rainfall (or dittoed copies) 


ACTIVITIES 


Where the Aborigines Live Today, pages 77-78 


? Inquiry. Make an overlay of the map Aboriginal Areas. Use it separately with each of the 

§ following maps: cities, landforms, winter, summer, rain, and plantlife. Ask questions to 
determine whether pupils understand the information regarding where the Aborigines live 
today, e.g.: Do the Aborigines live where there is much rain or little rain? Where it is cool 
or hot? How can you tell? Do they live where there are trees and tall grass? Describe the 
kinds of plantlife in the Aborigines’ land. Are there mountains or hills, or is the land low 
and flat? Are there many cities in the Aboriginal areas? If overlays are not used, have pu- | 
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pils answer these questions by comparing the maps in the text or dittoed copies of maps. 


On dittoed copies of the map of Aboriginal Areas, pupils may crayon the large central 
area, which is the land of the Aborigines they will study. Tell the class that the area looks 
partly like the picture on page 78, and partly like the one on page 79 in the text. Chil- 
dren may add the maps to their Aborigine booklets. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 77: P Point out that none of the Aboriginal areas is near a city. 
> In Central Australia. 
Never-Never Land and Living in the Desert, pages 79-81 


Note: In this section of the text, both shrub and scrub are used: shrub—a low wood plant, 
usually having several stems; scrub—stunted tree or shrub. Shrub is used when speaking of 
normal low growth; scrub will be used when speaking of growth in the desert. We would 
say we have shrubs in our yards, but where the Aborigines live, the shrubs and trees are 
dwarfed: hence the word scrub. 


After reading these sections, ask pupils to summarize facts they have learned about the 
desert. Write the facts on the chalkboard as they are mentioned, under the headings How 
the Desert Looks and Living Things on the Desert. 


Pictured on page 80 is a frilled lizard. Page 81 shows two other species of lizards and the 
most deadly of Australia’s venomous snakes, the taipau. 


Some pupils may wish to make a model of a sandy desert. A suit box, some sand, and 
plants and animals made of clay or construction paper may be used. Children should show 
what sand dunes look like. They should be able to tell why deserts are dry. 


Living Like Stone Age People, pages 82-83 


Inquiry. Discuss the tools pictured on page 82 in the text. Of what materials are they 
made? Explain that Aborigines use the same kinds of tools today. Ask, “‘What are the 
Aborigines in the picture doing?” (Hunting for food.) “In what ways are the Aborigines 
like Stone Age people?” 


Inquiry. Have children bring in stones of various sizes and shapes. Let them suggest what 
tools could be made from them. Ask, ‘How do you think Aborigines make stone axes? — 
stone knives?” Show children an axe and a knife with metal blades (handle with care). 
Ask, “Which tools do you think work better—stone or steel? Why?” 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 83: Pb They used tools made of stone.. 
@ They hunted animals and looked for plants to eat. 


> The Aborigines. 


Supplementary Activities 


Picture Charts. Refer to the twelve questions about a community (or to the picture 
charts made during study of Book 1). Find out whether pupils can answer any of the 
questions with reference to the Aborigine community. Keep a class record of the an- 
swers, perhaps in the form of a series of picture charts. Review the information on the 
charts and add new information at appropriate points in the study. 


Booklets. Have pupils begin to compile booklets containing answers to these questions 
about the Aborigine community. Each question can be the heading for a separate page. 
Pupils may answer in their own words in one or two sentences, and illustrate. 

Book. Australian Aborigines, Carisbrooke (see Resources). 


Filmstrips. The Desert and Douglas, An Aborigine Boy of Australia (see Resources). 


Article. “Man at His Most Primitive,” Life (see Resources). 
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SECTION 3 FAMILIES AND RULES 


Text pages 84-89 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Wagga’s Family To understand how Aboriginal family organ- 
A Family Group ization is different from ours. 


To understand that in order to survive in the 
desert, the Aborigines have delimited speci- 
fic areas in which to live and secure food. 

To understand that when an Aboriginal child 
is very young he learns about his family, 
his family group, and the limits of its land. 


Rules Without a Government To learn that even though their existence de- 
pends on strict observance of property 
rights and rules, the Aborigines do not 
have formal government. 

To understand that Aborigines respect old 
people and seek their advice. 


VOCABULARY 
Wagga relatives chief 
wife, wives ancestors wise 
Oona problems advice 
Tooli president memory 
Canna king important 


ACTIVITIES 
Wagga’s Family and A Family Group, pages 84-87 


Note: The teacher may wish to present the following family organization information 
as a “‘chalktalk” rather than in chart form. 


Use questions that lead pupils to understand that an important reason why all the Aborig- 
ines represented on the chart live together and consider themselves one family is that they 
must cover a large area in their hunt for food; they all share in whatever food is gathered. 
There might be days when Wagga, his father, and his mother find nothing at all to eat, 
while the brothers do find food. If father’s brothers and their wives and children do not 
share, Wagga and his father and mother might have nothing to eat. 
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Furnish each of four volunteers with a large piece of wrapping paper; make the pieces of 
paper the same size. Have each pupil draw a picture of an area in the desert that is used 
by one of the families mentioned in the text. Tell them to think of physical features of 
the desert and of some features that might be used as boundary lines; draw the features 
representing boundaries in the corners or along the sides of the sheets of paper. Children 
may include simple drawings to represent the Aborigine inhabitants. Have the artists label 
their drawings: Wagga’s Big Family, Oona’s Big Family, Tooli’s Big Family, or Canna’s 
Big Family. Tape the four drawings together to form a mural depicting one large desert 


Note: If class time is not available for the artwork, the teacher might ask the pupils to 
make the drawings at home. It will take only a few moments to tape the sheets together 
in class. 


Post the composite under the heading “A Family Group and Its Land.” Examine and dis- 
cuss, asking questions to reinforce the following information set forth in the text. 


The Aborigine family must know exactly what land belongs to it. 

Everyone must learn what the boundaries are. 

Family members recognize their land by its physical features. 

It would not be fair to gather food on another’s land because it would be like 
stealing. 


Inquiry. The following questions may be used to guide a discussion about Wagga’s big 
family and the one big family group. 


How many people are included in Wagga’s big family? 

How many different families would there be in the big family group if these 
Aborigines were Americans? 

How does an American family get food? How does Wagga’s big family get food? 
Why do you think Wagga, his father, and his mother live with all the other rela- 
tives rather than by themselves? 

Why does each group hunt and gather food only in its own area? 

What do the families do with the food they find? Why? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 84: PB Answers to the first two questions should establish correct relationships, 


i.e., uncle, aunt. 


> Probably, to live with her husband in another house or apartment. 


> Answers will vary, but most should answer in the negative. 
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Rules Without a Government, pages 88-89 


9 Inquiry. Read and discuss this section. Have the children answer and discuss the following 
Sd 


questions. 


Would it be possible in our community to have rules without government? 


Why do you think our community needs policemen and the Aborigine community 


does not? 


Do you have family rules to follow? Who makes the rules in your home? 
What happens when you break a family rule? 
Do you think it is easier to follow family rules than it is to break them? Explain. 


Dramatize a situation in which an Aborigine has broken a rule—perhaps he has hidden 


some of the food he has found instead of sharing it, or perhaps he was discovered hunting 


on another family’s land. Players could be the accuser, the accused, a witness or two, and 


a few wise men for judges. What might the penalty be? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 89: @ Pupils should be able to answer questions about rules and government 
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from what they have learned so far. They might say that Wagga’s group 
might need rules about hunting, about sharing food, about staying in the 
family area. 


Wagga’s group is not as large as an American community and does not need 
as many officials or branches of government. 


Public services such as those mentioned are not needed in a relatively small 
community. Aborigines do not use money or raise crops or cattle; there- 
fore they cannot be taxed. They possess nothing that would be endangered 
by fire. The group takes care of punishing wrongdoers. 


The big group has no officials, but it does have rules. It needs wise men to 
help people remember and obey the rules. Sometimes new rules must be 
made. Wise men decide what rules are needed. 


Regarding the need for a good memory, pupils can only guess at this point. 
They should be able to offer examples of the need to know where the best 
areas are for hunting and food-gathering. Memory also passes along the skills 
needed to survive in a difficult environment. Later, students should realize 
that since the Aborigines build no permanent homes or buildings of any 
kind, they have no schools as we know them. They have no written language, 
so there are no books. If none of them had a good memory, all Aborigine 
knowledge would be lost. 
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Supplementary Activities 
? Reports. Ask children to prepare written or oral reports telling how they would get food 
£ and clothing if there were no place to purchase them. If they decide to become farmers, 


what products might they raise to feed and clothe themselves? 


Stories. Have children write stories telling why Wagga has to learn who all the members of 
his big family are and why he must learn which land belongs to his family. 


REVIEW 


Have the pupils complete some or all of the following activities to review this chapter. 


I. Explain why it is difficult to live in a desert area. 


II. Write a paragraph about why it is important for Wagga’s family to have its own land. 
III. Draw a line under the right answer: 


1. The first people to live in Australia were 
(a) the Americans. 


(b) the Aborigines. 
(c) people from Great Britain. 


2. The first Aborigines 
(a) worked for money to buy food. 
(b) raised their own food on farms. 


(c) hunted for their food. 





3. Today most of the Aborigines 
(a) live on farms. 
(b) live away from the big cities. 


(c) live in the big cities. 





4. The Aborigines who live in the desert 
(a) still hunt for their food. 
(b) buy food in a store. 
(c) grow their food. 





5. The Aborigines want their own land because 
(a) they like farming. 
(b) spirits of their ancestors live there. 


(c) they like the desert. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Tools and Food of the Aborigines 


Text pages 90-103 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Men have certain basic physical needs; these needs vary to some 
extent according to location and culture patterns. 


Natural resources to satisfy needs and wants are limited. 
People work to satisfy needs and wants. 
Men use tools to help in their work. 


Raw materials (land, water, vegetation, animal life, minerals) are 
converted into goods to supply human needs and wants. 


Division of labor is not highly developed in most societies that use 
primitive tools. 
Climate, landform, and availability of materials influence the 


development of cultural environment. 


Man, through his knowledge, brings natural resources into use. 


$ 
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OUTLINE 


Walkabout 


Tools for Hunting and Gathering Food 
Work for Everyone 


Food for Everyone 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Each Aborigine family unit is virtually a self-sufficient society. Trade among families is 
rare. Division of labor is by sex and age. A man, his wife, and his children provide the 
different kinds of labor needed for family survival. One family may be more fortunate 
than another at a particular time, but rules of hospitality and generosity are such that a 
family will always share what it has with others. In fact, these people are so generous 
among themselves that they do not even recognize gifts as gifts. 


They know nothing about preserving food. Thus whatever is collected is consumed. If 
enough is collected, the band will neither move on nor work until it has consumed nearly 
all. The quest for food is sporadic rather than unremitting and, as a result, people are fre- 
quently inactive for three or four days at a time. 


The Aborigines wear little or no clothing—small pubic aprons for women, small pubic 
tassels for men, belts of human hair, nose bones, headbands, and neckbands. Sometimes 


pipe clay is used for body designs. 
Walkabout 


When an Aborigine travels in search of a new campsite or to hunt or gather food, he is 
said to go walkabout. Indeed, the desert Aborigine’s only way of travel is on foot. 


The Aborigines’ Possessions 


Aborigines have few material possessions. The desert Aborigines manage with less equip- 
ment than do groups who live in the tropical forested areas of the Cape York Peninsula 
in northern Queensland, for example. This is because the desert Aborigine must forage 
over a vast area to find sufficient food and cannot afford to be heavily burdened with 
material goods. 


In general, the desert Aborigine has these things: a boomerang, a wooden spear with a 
barbed point, a woomera, a hitting stick (nullanulla), a stone knife and axe, a shield, a 
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small collection of wooden dishes, grinding stones, digging sticks, and fire sticks to rub 
together for his evening fire. 


Not every native is skillful at making all of his tools. One group may be especially skilled 
in making boomerangs, another group in making stone knives. These groups may barter 
with each other, even if they are separated by a distance of a hundred miles. 


Boomerang 


The boomerang is about two feet long, has a sharp edge, and is slightly curved at one end. 
Aborigines make boomerangs of wood, using only a chip of stone for a tool. They decorate 
the boomerangs and axe handles with carved or painted designs. 


There are two types of boomerangs: one that returns when it has been thrown, and one 
that does not return. The typical boomerang does not return; it is used for hunting animals 
and birds. Aborigines throw boomerangs with tremendous speed and accuracy. The boom- 
erang that returns is used primarily for practice and contests. The contestants choose a 
target, such as a tree, and throw the boomerangs so that they circle the target and return 
to the throwers. 


Woomera (WOO - mer - uh) 


The woomera is a spear thrower. The end of the spear is placed in the point of the woo- 
mera. The leverage thus gained permits the hunter to throw the spear. A man who uses 
the woomera skillfully can kill or disable an animal from a distance of 20 yards. 


The woomera is perhaps the most useful instrument the Aborigine possesses. When 
Aborigines get ready for a ceremony, the woomera serves as a container in which blood, 
red ochre (earthy, often impure, ore of iron), and kaolin (pure white clay) are carried. 
Attached to the end is flint which is used for cutting. 


Spear 


Hunters use a number of different spears, among them a wooden spear with a stone-flake 
head. The flake, like the stone knife, is three-sided, about 5 inches long and 1% inches 
wide. The spear itself is made of a light wood that has a tendency to split. Tendon is 
wound around the spear in three places to keep it from splitting. The whole spear is cov- 
ered with resin and securely wrapped with vegetable fibre, then covered with white clay. 
The completed spear weighs about a pound, which gives an idea of the lightness of the 
wood used. 

Pitchi 


The women could not do without their pitchis, or wooden bowls. They are used for every- 
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thing—gathering foods, carrying the baby, mixing food, etc. The pitchis are beautifully 
fashioned from acacia or eucalyptus wood. First a bowl is roughly chipped; then the fine 
work of smoothing and designing is done. A man may sit for hours patiently working on 
a pitchi. This does not make the bowl more useful, but it gives him great pleasure in cre- 
ating so fine a product. 


Hunting Techniques 


Aborigines show infinite patience when hunting animals. The kangaroo is hunted by 
stalking. The hunter slowly and noiselessly approaches the animal, keeping a constant 
watch on his prey. The hunter must stop dead in his tracks and remain motionless if the 
kangaroo should turn its head. Gradually the hunter works his way to a bush or a big tuft 
of grass from which he uses the woomera to launch his spear. Sometimes two or three 
hunters work together. One stays in ambush while the others drive the animal as close to 
him as possible. 


Euros, a kind of kangaroo, are much easier to hunt. They are found in the hilly or scrub 
country near the paths they make. Parties of women go out and drive the animals toward 
the men who lie in ambush. 


Wallabies have runs on the ranges. An Aborigine will sit near a run for hours and hours 
until a wallaby comes along. 


Hunting an emu is an art. The hunter makes himself up to resemble an emu. He carries 
something that resembles a long neck and a small head. He struts like an emu, here and 
there, moving aimlessly toward the bird. The emu is such a curious bird that it will wait 
to see what this thing is until, eventually, the hunter gets close enough to spear the emu. 
At other times a pit is dug and a spear fastened upright at the bottom. The pit is covered 
with branches which are covered with earth. The inquisitive emu investigates and is killed 


by falling through the branches and onto the spear. 


Another hunting technique is to drug the animals. The leaves of a pituri plant are placed 
in small waterholes, which are few and far between, so animals and birds seek the water 
wherever it is available. The essence of the pituri leaves stupefies the animals and birds, 
making them easy prey for the Aborigine who is hidden and waiting quietly. 


The Aborigines’ Food 
Witchetty grubs are any large white grubs that are larvae, especially those of certain species 


of moths. They are found on the roots of the Australian acacia and are relished by the 
Aborigines. 
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Various seeds are collected and ground into flour which is made into flat cakes or rough 
bread. Sometimes wild fruits are found, such as conkaberries, plums, and figs. 


When a drought is imminent, frogs store moisture in their bodies and bury themselves in 
dry river beds. Aborigines are able to find these frogs. 


The strange-looking baobab tree bears nuts. Inside the nuts are white kernels that are 
pounded and mixed with water. 


Snails, rats, birds, birds’ eggs, goannas, kangaroos, snakes, emus—in fact, any plant or 
animal that is edible—are used by the Aborigines as food. 


Bulbs of plants are eaten raw or roasted. The acacia tree bears pods containing seeds that 
taste like raw green peas. The standard vegetable diet is Munyeru (black seeds), which are 
ground with stones, moistened with water, and eaten raw or baked. 


The methods of preparing various animals for dinner are basically the same. One example: 


the kangaroo is disemboweled and the tendons extracted. A fire is made in a pit. After 
the fur has been singed, the hide is scraped. The animal is then placed in the pit, covered 
with hot ashes, and roasted to a turn. 
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Text pages 90-103 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Walkabout To learn that the desert Aborigines must move 
frequently in order to satisfy their need for 
food and water. 

To learn that desert Aborigines wear little or 
no clothing because of the warm climate 
and the lack of appropriate material. 


Tools for Hunting and To learn that the desert Aborigines use the 
Gathering Food resources at hand to make the things they 
need. 


To realize that primitive tools hinder efficiency 
in providing basic needs. 
Work for Everyone To learn that every able person must help to 
Food for Everyone find food and share it with the family; if 
no food is found, no one eats. 
To learn that in the desert days are hot and 
nights are cool. 
To appreciate the values of sharing and co- 


operation. 
VOCABULARY 

walkabout whirls digging stick yams 
waterhole stuns dilly bag witchetty grubs 
clothes practice billabong honey ants 
boomerang knife, knives wurley wallaby 
spear axe, axes wurlies ashes 
woomera pick root 

ACTIVITIES 


Walkabout, pages 90-93 


area shown on pages 90-91 is the unpromising stretch of land across which the desert 
Aborigines wander (go walkabout) in search of food. The following questions may be used 
to guide a discussion on the walkabout. 


9 Inguiry. Read the text and examine the pictures on pages 90-93. Tell the children that the 
® 
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Why was it necessary for Wagga’s family to move? ; 

How did they travel? Why did they walk? Are there no other means of transportation 
in Australia? 

Has anyone in class ever moved to another house? Did you move for the same reason 
the Aborigines did? | 

Were your family’s preparations to move as simple as those of Wagga’s family? Why 
not? 

Why do you think the Aborigines do not make clothing from animal skins? 

Why do Aborigines make camp near the water? 


Tools for Hunting and Gathering Food, pages 94-97 


>, Make a list of the implements used by Aborigine men and women. Classify under headings: 
Stone, Wood, Plant Fiber. Discuss reasons why Aborigines make their own tools, and why 
they make tools only as they are needed. 


Have pupils draw and cut out pictures of Aborigine implements. Label and display on a 
bulletin board. Add magazine pictures of modern equivalents of the items. Have pupils 
tell how the tools are used. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 96: DP Knives may be used for cutting and scraping meat and food plants. Picks 
and axes are used in hunting. 


> Dilly bags are used to carry food that is gathered. 


Work for Everyone, pages 98-101 


? On the chalkboard, as suggested by the pupils, list the work done by Aborigines—first, the 

£ children’s work. Next to this list, write some of the work the pupils do. Compare the jobs, 
taking into consideration the time involved in each job. Whose jobs are more difficult—the 
Aborigines’ or the pupils’? 


? Inquiry. Next, list women’s work under headings: Aborigine Woman, American Woman. 

§ What jobs do they have in common? Which jobs are different? Discuss reasons why the 
Aborigine woman does not have to do some of the jobs the American woman does,ecs 
clean house; make, buy, repair, and launder clothing; make beds; buy food. Which of the 
two has more work to do? Whose work is more difficult? Which is often paid money for 
her work? Does an Aborigine woman need money? Why or why not? Does an American 
woman need money? Why or why not? 


Finally, compare the work done by Aborigine and American men. 
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9 Inquiry. Ask questions to help children realize the disadvantages of obtaining food with 
£ primitive tools. 


What are some faster and easier ways to dig than with a digging stick? 

If the Aborigines had better digging equipment, would so many people have to dig 
for food? Why not? 

If fewer people had to dig for food, what do you think they might do with their 
time? 

What might happen if an Aborigine, alone and with one spear, should throw it at a 
big animal and miss? What if he wounded the animal only slightly and it turned 
on him? 

Do most Americans hunt animals for food? Why not? 

When Americans do hunt animals, what weapons do they use? 

Is it easier and safer to hunt with guns? Why or why not? (One reason it is easier and 
safer to hunt with a gun is because it allows the hunter to stay at a greater distance 
from the animal.) 


If an American kills a large animal such as a deer, how does he carry it home? How 
does an Aborigine carry the animal he kills back to camp? Why? 


Food for Everyone, pages 102-103 
Discuss the Aborigines’ food. Is any of it similar to food Americans eat? 


Note: Point out that both Aborigines and Americans eat some of the same types of food. 
though the sources differ, e.g., meat, cake, vegetables. 


Bring a few yams to class for the benefit of those who may be unfamiliar with them. Point 
out that the Aborigines’ yams are much smaller. If possible, bake the yams in school for 
children to taste. Tell the class that Americans prepare yams in several different ways— 
baked, boiled, candied. What might be a reason why the Aborigines bake yams rather than 
boil them? (A note to the adventuresome: Chocolate-covered ants are available in some 
gourmet shops.) 


Discuss the importance of sharing food in the Aborigine family group. 


Inquiry. Review the purpose of a wurley, as well as the materials the Aborigines use to 
> make one. Emphasize that they use only the things they can find in their environment— 
branches and tree bark. Discuss reasons why their houses are not like American houses. 
Ask, “Does a wurley need windows, doors, stairs, kitchen, bedrooms, living room, bath- 
room? Why or why not?” 


Discuss the pictures on page 103 in the text. Have pupils compare this method of pre- 
¢ paring food with their mothers’ methods. 
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Have pupils keep a record of what they eat each day for a week. Compare the list of foods 
¢ (quantity and type) with an Aboriginal meal. Can they relate the differences to the num- 
ber and kinds of goods and services available in the United States? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 103: > Aborigines do not build houses because they neither raise their own food 
? nor have an ample water supply; therefore, they are forced to travel far 
- and wide in order to find food and water. Then, too, there is no suitable 
material available in the desert from which to construct permanent dwell- 


ings. 
> Wurlies can be simply and quickly constructed of readily available materi- 
als. They can be abandoned when the family is ready to move on. 


Supplementary Activities 
Cooperative Poems. Have pupils make up poems or two-line rhymes about the desert— 


plants, animals, walkabout, tools, food, people. Or write a cooperative class poem. The 
teacher may start by writing the first line on the chalkboard. 


Making a Chart. The teacher may wish to supply each pupil with a copy of the following 
information, or read it to the class. Then have several groups of children make an illustrated 
chart to show how the Aborigines use the kangaroo. 


How the Aborigine Uses the Kangaroo 


The flésh of the kangaroo is used for meat. The tough strings that tie the mus- 
cles to the bones (tendons) are used for tying handles onto spearheads and axes. 


The skin can be made into a cloak. The claws are used for necklaces. The blood 
and fat of the animal are used to make paints. 
Song. The following song may be used to help children remember Aborigine food. 


Gayly Wagga’s Song Words and Music by 
Dm Olga Meyer 








1 wit - chet - ty grub - a - do, 
2.Hon- ey ants, hon- ey ants, two - by - two, 
3 frogs, lit - tle frogs, chug- a - roo, 
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Wit - chet - ty grub, now where are you? 
Hon - ey ants come on out, please do. 
Lit - tle frogs, sing. | can’t hear you. 














find you 
For my ma -  ma’s meal to - night, 
If | find some frogs you see, 


My ma- ma_ says | can not play. 


One hun- dred ants would be just right. 
My ma - ma_ will be pleased with me. 





Viewmaster Slides. Aborigines — 5020, “Kangaroo Hunt” (see Resources). Some pupils 
may have Viewmasters and slides they might bring to class. 


Books. Australian Aborigines, Carisbrooke; The True Book of Deserts, Posell (see Re- 
sources). 


Film. Tjurunga, (see Resources). 


Article. “Most Primitive Man on Earth,” Readers Digest (see Resources). 
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REVIEW 


I. Have the pupils use the words and phrases listed to complete the following sentences. 


Some words and phrases will not be used. 


boomerang walkabout cool 

wurlies iron and steel wet 

woomera digging stick ham and eggs 

spear yams and witchetty grubs hot 

hunt wood and stone build houses 

1. When the Aborigines go to look for food or a new place to camp, they are said 


23 


10. 


to go  (walkabout) . 
Aborigine tools and weapons are made of _ (wood and stone) . 


To hit an animal, the Aborigine uses a heavy curved piece of wood called a 
(boomerang) 





The women and children gather branches and bark to make shelters called 
(wurlies) 


Aborigines eat (yams and witchetty grubs). 

In order to eat, an Aboriginal family must (hunt) for its food. 

Since the Aborigines are always moving, they do not (build houses) . 
The desert is very (hot) _, so the Aborigines do not need clothes. 


A tool used in finding yams is the _ (digging stick) _. 


At night the desert is very (cool) . 


II. Show pictures of Aboriginal tools. Ask children to identify each and tell how it is 
used. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Aboriginal Way of Life 


Text pages 104-123 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


A society consists of individuals and groups in constant interaction. 
Man must react to and interact with his social and physical environ- 
ment in order to survive. 


Each society has a culture pattern that its members learn and to 
which they adjust. Culture is the result of a mixture of values, 
ideas, traditions, habits, and institutions. 





Each person undergoes a process of socialization as he matures. 


The culture of a group may be expressed by its literature, art, and 
music. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


The family establishes basic values and inducts the young into the 
culture. 


People have allegiance to their families, institutions, and spiritual 
heritage. 


Values are of central importance; the values one accepts direct and 
control his behavior. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 GROWING UP 
Fun for the Children 
Learning Without Schools 


Section 2 CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 
A Fun Corroboree 
What the Aborigines Believe 
Aboriginal Art 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 7 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 7, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 7 are Growing Up and Customs and Beliefs. Subtitles from the text 
and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


What the Aborigines Believe 


The Aborigines are able to survive in their harsh environment because, over a very long 
period of time, they developed a distinctive way of life—a culture that satisfied their needs 
within their habitat. Their codes of social conduct, their kinship system, rules of etiquette, 
beliefs, religious ceremonies, etc., all play a part in their survival. 


Much Aboriginal religion and ceremonialism is associated with socialization and education 
of individuals from birth until adulthood. Although there are common basic beliefs, tra- 


ditions vary greatly among the groups of Aborigines. Information here pertains primarily 
to the Arunta group. 


All members of the local group (the band) consider themselves descendants of a particular 
plant or animal; this plant or animal ancestor is their totem. The totem is represented by 

a design engraved on a piece of stone or wood called a Churinga. The Churinga has a spirit. 
All the various totems have spiritual residing places (totem centers) somewhere in the ter- 

ritory of the group. 


The first Churinga is connected with the creation of man and is explained thus: Numbakulla, 
a Great Being whose totem was a wildcat, made the first Churinga. From this first wildcat 
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totem, the first man originated; the wildcat became the totem for the first man on earth. 
Numbakulla made many other Churingas, each with a different design—for example, a kan- 
garoo, an emu, a frog, a plant. Each of the first Churingas was broken into two pieces, 
male and female, and placed in storehouses, which were usually crevices and caves in rocks. 


Totemic ceremonies are important among the Aborigines. Each totemic group has a leader, 
called the Inkata, who takes charge of ceremonies which are held from time to time in 
order to increase the fertility and well-being of the totemic plant or animal, thereby in- 
creasing the food supply. These ceremonies are usually held at the time of year when a 
particular species produces fruit or seed or gives birth to its young. 


The Aborigines believe that when the spirit of an ancestor of a certain totem enters into a 
woman a child is born. The wise men of the group determine which spirit has undergone 
reincarnation and this spirit becomes the baby’s totem. (It may be the emu totem, the 
hakea flower totem, etc.) A paternal grandfather obtains a piece of wood or stone from 
near the totem center and secretly fashions a Churinga bearing the design of the baby’s 
totem. The Churinga is then taken to the storehouse. The infant is given two names—a 
secret name and a call name. The secret name protects the child’s spirit or soul. 


The storehouse is absolutely tabu to women and to boys who have not been initiated. 
(The initiation varies with groups, but the chief initiation ceremony of the Aruntas is 
circumcision.) So sacred is the storehouse that women must go out of their way to avoid 
it. An Aborigine will not throw a spear at an animal that is in the vicinity of the store- 
house; even plants in the area are not disturbed. 


Apart from totemic ceremonies, the most important ceremonies of the Aborigines center 
on puberty rites for both boys and girls. These ceremonies mark the beginning of adult- 
hood and are extremely important to Aboriginal boys because it is at this time that they 
are introduced to their totems. 


The Aborigines believe that when people die they enter the spirit world where they can 
either help the living or make life difficult for them. A dead person’s spirit is thought to 
be so dangerous that the name of the deceased is never’mentioned again. The very old and 
the ill—those closest to death—are treated with special care and kindness. 


Illness, like death, is thought to be caused by magic. Shamans, men who specialize in 
magic, treat the ill. Most deaths are assumed to be caused by an enemy who secretly 
points a small bone at his victim. The bone is believed to be enchanted at a secret ritual. 


Most Aborigines believe that they cannot stay away from their group’s country and live. 
This idea is central to the thinking of the Aborigine, and stems from the fact that 
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Aborigines unquestioningly believe in the pre-existence of spirits. They believe that the 
spirits of the local groups pre-existed in definite places in the group’s country (such as at 
the watering place), and that they remain there until reincarnation. They believe further 
that after death they will return to this same spirit-home, again to await possible rein- 
carnation. It is this spiritual bond that ties the Aborigine to his country, helps to explain 
why he will not stay away from his country for prolonged periods, and why, once he has 
left, he so frequently feels a need to return (to go “walkabout”). 


It would be difficult to overemphasize these ideas. The group’s country is the Aborigine’s 
home—not for NOW, as in our lives, but for ALL TIME, past, present, and future. He is 
tied to his country because it is the home of his spirit. Furthermore, the spirits of all of 
the members of the group come from the same country. They are, then, related in ways 
that are more deeply rooted than genealogical descent. And, finally, the Aborigine feels 
that he must die in his own “country,” for otherwise his spirit would be lost when it 
severs its connection with the body. 


Aboriginal Art 


The Aborigines have no written language. The ritual of the ceremonials is transmitted 
from one generation to the next through art. Most important is the decoration of the 


sacred Churingas. The representative designs are engraved on the Churingas with an opos- 
sum tooth. 


The Aboriginal rock and ground drawings are usually simple outlines of animals and 
plants, or designs composed of curved lines, dots, spirals, circles, and geometric shapes. 
The Arunta group had no complicated drawings telling stories of the hunt and the chase. 
They used but four colors: black, white, yellow, and red. Black was made of charcoal 
mixed with grease. Shades of red and yellow were made from red ochre and grease. White 
was made from kaolin (pure white clay). People chewed the clay to moisten it and then 
spit it into a container. A finger was often used as a paintbrush. A short twig served to 
make dots. A twig chewed at one end made an effective brush. 


Aboriginal Stories 


The Aborigines have a variety of myths and traditions which explain such natural phe- 
nomena as the seasons, the heavens, and the origin of their ancestors. Some of these deal 
with the ancestors’ creation of the various totemic groups in the mythical past. In most 
instances, the origin of men and women is believed to derive from self-created super- 
humans who appeared on the Earth and made human beings from plants, animals, and 
physical features which are the totems of present groups. Myths also tell of the intro- 
duction of certain important tools, ceremonies, or rules of social behavior. 
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Supplementary Information 


In recent years Aboriginal art has attracted attention. The simplicity and boldness of the 
designs have been greatly admired by contemporary artists. Information on where to pur- 
chase Aboriginal art and artifacts may be obtained from R. Maynard Phelps and Company, 
Dealers in Aboriginal Art, 8 High Street, Fremantle, W. A. Australia. 
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PURPLE TEXT 


Fun for the Children 


Learning Without Schools 


VOCABULARY 


dangerous 
weapons 


MATERIALS 


“Questions About a Community” chart 


Fun for the Children, pages 104-107 


SECTION | GROWING UP 


Text pages 104-111 


OBJECTIVES 


To understand that Aborigine children enjoy 
recreation as do all other children. 


To understand that desert Aborigine children 
have no schools, but must learn many things 
in order to survive. 

To know that Aborigine children learn from 
the older men and women of the group. 


tracks tracking 
footprints trap 
ACTIVITIES 


Inquiry. Have pupils compare their play activities with those of Aborigine children. Ask 
¢ the following questions to make pupils aware of similarities and differences. 


How do Aborigine children act when they play together? Do American boys and 


girls act differently? 


What kinds of toys do Aborigine children have? Are they the same kinds of toys you 


have? Explain. 


What might be some reasons why Aborigines do not have the same kinds of toys 


American children have? 


What game do you play that is like their game of family? (House) 
What kinds of fun do you have on a sandy beach? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 105: DB Guns, bows and arrows, model planes, tanks, missiles, etc. 
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Page 107: DB Water is scarce on the desert; the people appreciate it when they find it. 
Learning Without Schools, pages 108-111 


After reading this section, make a chart with the heading Things Boys Must Learn and 
another headed Things Girls Must Learn. Stage a debate about who must learn the most 
difficult things, Aborigine boys or girls. 


? Inquiry. Ask questions to help pupils understahd that Aborigine adults teach their children 

. everything they must know in order to stay alive in the desert: Where do the desert Aborig- 
ine children go to school? Who are their teachers? What do they teach? Why must the chil- 
dren learn how to track and trap animals and how to find food? To build fires? To prepare 
food? Why don’t they learn what they need to know from books? 


? Inquiry. Question pupils to help them understand why it is necessary for American chil- 

£ dren to come to school—why their parents cannot teach them all they need to know at 
home. In this connection, point out that American children are taught many important 
things by their parents. Ask pupils to tell some of the things they learn at home from their 
families. List some of these on the chalkboard, together with a list of things second graders 
learn at school. Note that some things are learned in both school and home. Example: 


Learning at Home Learning at School 
how to walk and talk . reading 

types of work writing 

sharing mathematics 
courtesy music 

love sharing 

honesty working together 


Ask, “Are the most important things learned at home or in school? What might happen to 
Aborigine children who do not learn their lessons well? What might happen to American 
children who do not learn their lessons?” 


? Inquiry. Have children consider the following situations: 


an Aborigine father teaching his sons about tracking, trapping, and hunting; 

an Aborigine mother teaching her girls about food-gathering. 
Ask, “What do you think the Aborigine father (mother) will say and do? What will the 
boys (girls) do?” 


Let children enact the situations and discuss them. Then ask them to think about what 
American mothers and fathers might teach their boys and girls. Ask, “Will they teach the 
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same things as Aborigine parents? Why or why not?” Have children enact several situations 
in which parents instruct their children. Discuss each scene at its conclusion. Ask, “Why 
do parents (both Aborigine and American) teach things to their children?” 


Notes on Questions 


Page 110: @ An Aborigine’s survival depends on his ability to track animals and kill 
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them for food. If these skills were not learned, the groups would be 
forced to adapt to a society and culture alien to their own, or become 
Extinct. 


Hunting is the main way of getting food. 


Aborigines must learn to track, to hunt, to find and gather food, and to 
find water on the desert. They must learn how to make tools and weapons. 
They must be able to recognize the physical features that mark their 
group’s land. 


Some skills might help them earn money, e.g., making tools and weapons. 
Food-gatherers could learn to work on farms. 


Some things children must learn in order to live in their community are 
their school subjects, most of which obviously would not help people 
living in an Aboriginal community. 


Not without learning additional skills, e.g., hunting, food-gathering, 
making tools. 


The older people remember what the group needs to know. They teach 
the younger people; sons learn from fathers, girls from mothers. 


@ Much is learned from parents; many things are learned in schools. Chil- 


dren learn from teachers, books, pictures, etc. 


Supplementary Activities 


? Chart Study. Refer to the chart ‘‘Questions About a Community.” What additional ques- 
@ tions can be answered regarding the Aborigine community? 
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SECTION 2 CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 
Text pages 112-123 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
A Fun Corroboree To learn reasons for an important ceremony— 
the corroboree. 
To learn how Aborigines make music. 
What the Aborigines Believe To learn something about Aboriginal beliefs 
concerning the creation of man and the 


spirit world. 


Aboriginal Art To understand that Aborigines’ art reflects 
their beliefs and experiences. 


VOCABULARY 
corroboree musicmaker storehouse 
ceremony didgeridoo secrets 
sacred chant, chanting bull-roarer 
designs holy caves 
drum secret shields 

Churinga 
MATERIALS 


Pieces of wood (sticks, small tree branches, tongue depressors) for making musical instru- 
ments 

Heavy cardboard and string for bull-roarers 

Manila paper 

Supply of tongue depressors 

Shellac 


ACTIVITIES 


A Fun Corroboree, pages 112-119 


“A Fun Corroboree” may be dramatized. Fashion the musical instruments (with the ex- 
ception of the didgeridoo) for playing. As the instruments are played, the young men 
dance. Chanting may be done by all. The following is an approximation of the chant. 
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To the clapping of the instruments, several may pantomime hunting animals and birds, 
using boomerangs or spears. 


Listen to parts of the record “Tribal Music of Australia,’’ Folkways (see Resources); folder 


included. 


What the Aborigines Believe, pages 119-121 


Relate the first paragraph of this section to the drawing above it. The Churinga is a repre- 
sentation of a spirit believed to reside in the flat pieces of stone or wood. 


? Explain that what is meant by the phrase in the beginning is before there were any people 

§ in the world—when the world began, and that the Aborigines’ belief in spirits and how the 
world began is part of their religion. The pupils may have some interesting theories of how 
the world began which may be discussed. Do American people believe in spirits? Explain. 


Compare the sacred corroboree to a classroom. Discuss the special things boys and girls 
learn at these ceremonies to equip them for adult life. 


Pupils may wish to make individual Churingas. Suggest they think of characteristics of 
Australian animals and plants, including those of the desert. Each may make up a design 
that symbolizes one plant or animal. Use crayon to draw the designs within an outlined 
shape drawn on white or manila paper or on tongue depressors. Display. 


Aboriginal Art, pages 122-123 


? Inquiry. After reading this section, ask questions that will oblige pupils to draw on 

§ knowledge of other areas of the Aborigine community: On what kinds of materials do 
desert Aborigines draw pictures? Why? Why do you think they use only four colors? What 
do you think the Aborigines use for applying paint? (fingers, twigs, animal teeth) Why 
wouldn’t they use paintbrushes like ours? What kinds of pictures do they draw? Show re- 
productions of paintings of rural scenes, harbors, or anything that would be unfamiliar to 


a desert Aborigine and ask: Why don’t they draw pictures of other things, like trains, air- 
planes, harbors, ships? 
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Ask pupils to bring in stones of any shape, one per pupil. Tell them that the stone must 
be no larger than can be comfortably held in one hand. The stones should be washed the 
night before they are to be brought to class. Pupils who have smooth stones may paint 
them with any picture or design they wish. Pupils who have stones with irregular surfaces 
may find, on careful examination, that they resemble plants or animals; a few dabs of 
paint will accent the resemblances. When the paint is dry, shellac the stones. They may 
be given to parents for use as paperweights. 


Draw tools and headbands; decorate with Aborigine designs, using the colors black, red, 
white, and yellow. 


Make covers for Aborigine booklets. Make designs with combinations of lines, dots, circles, 
and geometric shapes. Use only the four colors mentioned above. (If paint is used, have 
pupils try to apply it with twigs or fingers.) 


Supplementary Activities 


A Story To Share. The following story is an Aboriginal myth explaining the creation of 
the sun. 


How the Sun Was Made 


Before there were Aboriginal men on the Earth, there was no 
sun. There were only a moon, stars, big birds, and animals. 

One day an emu and a crane were fighting. The crane became 
so angry she rushed to the emu’s nest. She grabbed one of the big 
eggs. With all her might, the crane threw the egg into the sky. The 
yellow yolk fell on a pile of wood. It spilled all over the wood. It 
started a big fire. Then the Earth was no longer dark. It was bright. 

A good spirit saw the fire. He was pleased that the Earth looked 
bright and beautiful. He thought it would be good to have a fire 
every day. So, that night, he began to do what he has done every 
night since. He and his helper spirits gathered wood. They put it on 
a pile to make a fire. When the pile had grown very high, the spirits 
sent out the morning star. This let the birds and animals know the 
fire would soon be lit. 

But the morning star was not bright enough. It did not wake the 
animals. There would have to be some noise, too. But who could 
make a noise loud enough to wake the animals? 

One evening the spirits heard a kookaburra. ‘‘Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ 
laughed the kookaburra loudly. 

“Ah,” said the spirits. ““That is the noise we want.” 

The spirits told the kookaburra that they needed his help. They 


asked him to laugh very loudly as'soon as the morning star began to 
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Me 
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grow dim. Then the animals would wake up, and the spirits would 
light the big sun fire. 

The kookaburra agreed to help the spirits. Ever since then, just 
before sunrise, he has laughed as loudly as he can. 

When the spirits first light the big sun fire, there is not much 
heat. By the middle of the day, the fire is very, very hot. In the 
evening the fire dies down. The spirits cover the coals with clouds. 
The clouds keep the coals from going out. Then the spirits can 
start a new fire the next morning. 

Aboriginal children are taught never to make sounds like the 
kookaburra. If the kookaburra ever heard them, he might not laugh 
again. The time must never come when he stops laughing every 
morning. For then, once again, there would be darkness on the 
earth! 


Ask pupils for their impressions of the story “‘How the Sun Was Made.” Is the sun really 
a large fire of burning wood? Why might the Aborigines think this story true? Does the 
sun really “‘go out’ every night? (Some pupils may have information regarding the com- 
position of the sun.) 


Ask the class whether they have ever heard stories explaining other natural phenomena— 
thunder, rain, stars (perhaps the Big Dipper). 


Writing Stories. Children may write imaginative stories explaining certain facts: e.g., why 
it rains, why Australian sheep wear warm coats, why the kangaroo hops. 


Illustrations of and information on Aboriginal art may be found in the paperback 
Aboriginal Paintings, Mountford (see Resources) and the article “Aboriginal Art and 
Mythology,” Natural History (see Resources). 


REVIEW 
I. Print these phrases on cards: 
live in houses like music 
need coats in winter have toys 
play games live on the desert 
need food eat witchetty grubs 
use a shelter hunt and gather food 


When the children have read the phrases, have them decide which apply to them and 


which apply to the Aborigines. Let them discover that some of these phrases apply 
to both. 


II. 


Ill. 
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Duplicate the statements below or read them to the class. Instruct the children to 
write yes or no for each statement. 


he Vee 
2. (yes) 
3, wind) 
4, (no) 
5, _(yes)_ 
6. _ (yes) 
7. _(yes)_ 
8. _(yes)_ 
9, (no) 
10. (yes) 


Aboriginal children like to play games. 

Aborigine boys must learn tracking and hunting. 

The Aborigines have schools out in the desert. 

A corroboree is something to eat. 

The Aborigines believe in spirits. 

Aborigines believe the first man came from a Churinga. 
Aborigines have music and art. 

Aborigine girls must learn to gather food. 

Desert Aborigines need money. 


People in American communities need money. 


Show children a cross, a six-pointed star, and a Churinga. Ask them which has special 


meaning to an Aborigine. Have them explain their answers. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Aborigines Today 


Text pages 124-134 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Culture patterns may be static or dynamically changing: people 
learn to adjust to the rate of change in their culture. 


Communities change with the passing of time. 





Change may cause new problems and require the development of 
new skills. 
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OUTLINE 


Slow Changes and Fast Changes 


Old Ways and New Ways 
People of Australia 
Good-bye Australia 





See pages 229-233 for Resources for Book 2. 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


A Slowly Changing Community 


All Aborigines are legally Australian citizens and, therefore, British subjects. The federal 
and state governments of Australia are cooperating in a program to assimilate all Aborig- 
ines into modern society. Today most full-blooded Aborigines live and work on ranches 
and mines. Most live in the coastal portions of the Northern Territory, Queensland, and 
Western Australia, and in the arid central portions of the continent. Although they have 
adopted new customs, they often continue to speak their own languages and to practice 
their own social rules. An employer might one day find that his Aboriginal employee has 
gone walkabout and may not return to his job for weeks. 


Some Aborigines no longer practice the ways of their people; they live at missions or work 
as ranch hands. A few even live in towns and may work as clerks in stores, as taxi drivers, 
etee 


In time, the nomadic Aborigines—last remnants of the Aborigines of thousands of years 
ago—will no doubt also settle around mission or government stations. Until they do, how- 
ever, they remain classic examples of a static society in sharp contrast to our own. 


Rate of Change 


When viewed over a span of time dating from the Stone Age to the present, the rate of 
change among the Aborigines has been slow—among some groups, so slow as to make the 
society seem a static one. Yet the changes that have occurred among Aboriginal commun- 
ities, particularly those in coastal areas, span no more than a few generations. Thus, the 
rate of change is more rapid than one realizes at first. This is a difficult concept for second 
graders, but the teacher should be aware Oteits 
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ABORIGINES TODAY 


Text pages 124-134 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Slow Changes and Fast Changes To understand that we have studied one of 
the Aboriginal communities—a slowly 
changing one. 

To learn that coastal Aboriginal commun- 
ities are changing faster than desert com- 
munities. 


Old Ways and New Ways To understand that some Aborigines are 
changing by learning new ways of living. 
To know that Aborigines are able to adapt 
some of their skills to new ways of living. 
To understand that change is difficult for 
the Aborigines. 


People of Australia To realize that Aborigines constitute a small 
percentage of Australia’s population. 
To reyiew the fact that most Australians live 
in cities, and that most Aborigines live in 
Aboriginal reservations. 


Good-bye Australia To become interested in the theme of Book 3 
The Eskimos of Northern Alaska. 


VOCABULARY 

slowly changing modern sports 

church nurses entertain 

missions interested Eskimos 
MATERIALS 


Map, Cities in Australia 
Chart, ‘‘Twelve Questions About a Community” 
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ACTIVITIES 


Introductory Activities 


Inquiry. Have pupils study the pictures on pages 124-125. These pictures illustrate some 

of the changes that are taking place in Aborigine communities. Especially important is 

the picture of the man planting a tree. This illustrates the change from a nomadic to a 
settled way of life. When man cultivates the land, domesticates animals, and accumulates 

a surplus, he builds cities and tames the land. It is important that children grasp the essence 
of the change in the Aborigines’ way of life—from wandering hunters and food-gatherers 

to people who plant gardens, work on ranches, and live in permanent homes. Use the pic- 
ture of the man planting a tree to answer the following questions. 


What is the Aborigine doing? 

What will he get from a garden? 

How do desert Aborigines get food? 

Do they have gardens? 

How does this picture show a change 
in the Aborigines’ way of living? 

Do Aborigines with gardens need to go 
walkabout? Why or why not? 

Do Aborigines with gardens need better 
shelters than wurlies? Why or why not? 

How do you think an Aborigine with a 
garden will get meat for his family? 


Picture Study. All of the pictures in this chapter emphasize the nature of the change oc- 
curring in Aboriginal societies, slow though that change may be. Have pupils discuss the 
changes shown in each picture. Note clothing, weapons, homes, work, etc. 


Slow Changes and Fast Changes, pages 124-125 


Inquiry. Before reading the text, the teacher may wish to review pertinent information 
about the desert Aborigine—where he lives, his food, clothing, and shelter. Also ask ques- 
tions that will remind the class about modern Australian culture, which was studied brief- 
ly at the beginning of Book 2. The following questions may be used. 
Why do you think the people in missions want to help the Aborigines learn new 
ways of living? 
Why do they think it will be a long time before all the desert Aborigines learn a 
new way of life? 
What are some things desert Aborigines must learn in order to live in a way simi- 
lar to that of other Australians or of Americans? Why are the Aborigines taught 
English instead of some other language? 
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Have children study the map Cities in Australia, Ask, ‘Where are most of Australia’s 
cities? Who lives in the cities? Why do you think the coastal Aborigines are changing their 
ways faster than the desert Aborigines?” 


Old Ways and New Ways, pages 126-131 


Inquiry. Examine the pictures on pages 126-127. What new ways are being taught the 
Aborigines? Which picture shows that some Aborigines do not live in wurlies? 


Inquiry. After children have studied the picture on page 126 in the text, ask, “What do 
you think the Aborigine children learn in school? Why do they go to school? How will 
school help Aborigines learn new ways of living? How is the Aborigine family different 
from desert Aborigines? What kind of work do you think the man does? How is the shel- 
ter different from a wurley?”’ 


Inquiry. Examine the pictures on pages 128-129 in the text. Compare the Aborigines 
shown to desert Aborigines. In what ways are those pictured different from desert Aborig- 
ines? Why are they wearing clothes? Sitting on horses? How do Aboriginal cowboys get 
their faod? What weapon is the hunter using? How do you think he learned to use it? 


The picture on page 130 illustrates an Aboriginal story called ‘““The Legend of the Snake.” 
According to legend, two sisters insulted a serpent or snake. In revenge, the snake came 
to their shelter one day and swallowed them and their children. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 127: @ Aborigines are learning English because that is the language of Australia. 


>) They are Australian citizens, and eventually will join Australian society. 
e 


>? @ Aborigines need teachers, as does anyone else who wants to learn some- 
thing new or train for a new job. In addition, they must learn a new lan- 
guage in order to learn new ways. An Aborigine could not, for example, 
pick up a book and read directions on how to raise sheep without first 
learning to read. 


Page 131: @ Desert Aborigines do not need money as long as they live in the desert. 
Money is exchanged for goods and services; there are no goods and ser- 
? vices that can be exchanged for money in the desert. Money simply has 

no value to desert hunters and food-gatherers. 


@ Aborigines who live in cities or on ranches need money to buy food, 
clothing, tools, etc. 


*~) 


@ Yes—to buy goods and services the family needs and wants. 
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People of Australia, pages 132-133 


>) Inquiry. After children have read these pages, ask them to explain why most of Australia’s 

£ cities are along the coast. Ask, “Where do most Australians live? Where are the sheep and 
cattle stations? Where do most Aborigines live? Why do you think most Australians have 
not seen a desert Aborigine?”’ 


Notes on Questions 
Page 133: B® Children may recall that Eskimos are also American aborigines. 


? * Many Indians still live on reservations, but most live in cities, towns, or 
: villages. 


Good-Bye Australia, page 134 


The poem and the picture may be used to stimulate interest in the study of the Eskimos 
of Northern Alaska. 


Supplementary Activities 


? Chart Work. Refer to the chart ‘“‘Questions About a Community.” Review answers to 
§ questions. Have all the questions been answered? 


Have pupils work in twelve groups to prepare picture charts applying the twelve questions 
to the Aborigines. Compare these charts with those made for the local community. 


A Television Show. Plan a series of colored pictures with the class. Each picture should 
tell an important idea about the Aborigines. If the teacher has a make-believe television 
set, several pictures may be taped together to form a “‘movie.”’ As each frame of the movie 
is shown, select a narrator to explain it to the class. Pictures not used in the movie may 


be displayed or included in booklets. 
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REVIEW 
I. Children may each write of one way in which Aborigines are changing. 


II. Children may write old or new after each statement. 








1. Aborigine children going to school. new 
2. Aborigine women learning to be nurses. (new) 
3. Aborigines going walkabout. (old) 
4. Aborigines speaking English. (new) 
5. Aborigines sleeping in a wurley. (old) 
6. Aborigines reading books. new 
7. Aborigines hunting with guns. new 
8. Aborigine men working as cowboys. (new) 
9. Aborigine women gathering yams. (old) 
10. Aborigines planting a garden. (new) 





III. Have children page through their texts to find pictures showing Aborigines using 
old ways, Aborigines learning new ways, Aborigines using old skills in new ways. 


a ee 
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RESOURCES FOR BOOK 2 
TEACHER BOOKS 


Baldwin, Gordon C. Stone Age Peoples Today. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1964. 


Barnett, Lincoln, and Editors of Life. The Epic of Man. New York: Golden Press, 1962. 
Seven pictures in color and a brief exposition on the Aborigines. Pages 14, 140-44. 


Caldwell, John C. Let’s Visit Australia. New York: The John Day Co., 1963. General 
information; good. 


Elkin, Adolphus Peter. The Australian Aborigines. Sydney, Australia: Angus and 
Robertson, 1956. (349 pages.) Now available in paperback. Dr. Elkin has done field 
work and anthropological studies on the Australian Aborigines. 


Foote, Kay Stevens. Walkabout Down Under. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
Illustrated with photographs through courtesy of Australian News Bureau. General 
information written in descriptive manner. Sections on Aborigines, ranches, animals. 


Kaula, Edna Mason. The First Book of Australia. New York: Franklin Watts, 1960. 
Good general information. 


Lauber, Patricia. The Surprising Kangaroos. New York: Random House, 1965. Infor- 
mation and photographs of kangaroos, koalas, wombats, dingoes, and others. 


Michaels, Peter. Australia. New York: Viking Press, 1965. Paperback (Vista Travel). 
Easy reading; cleverly written; full of basic information. 


Moorehead, Alan. The Fatal Impact. New York: Harper & Row, 1966. Pages 99-177. 
The coming of Europeans to Australia; life of the Aborigines; plight of the convicts 
who were sent to Australia; plight of the Aborigines after the European invasion. 


Mountford, Charles P. Aboriginal Paintings. New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, 1964. Excellent paperback. The bark paintings should be interesting to 
the children. Descriptions are included. 


Parke, Margaret. Getting To Know Australia. New York: Coward-McCann. 1962. Gen- 
eral information. 


Spencer, Sir Baldwin. The Arunta. London: Macmillan, 1927. Two volumes. Complete, 
authentic picture of social, ceremonial, magical, and economic aspects of life of the 
Arunta. These rare volumes are available only in special book collections. 
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BOOKS TO BE USED WITH CHILDREN 


Branley, Franklyn M. The Sun—Our Nearest Star. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1961. 
Simply written; describes the sun, shows its size and distance from the Earth, and 
tells how it helps us. ; 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Young Kangaroo. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, 1955. Story of a baby kangaroo, well illustrated. 


Carisbrooke, Donald. Australian Aborigines. New South Wales, Australia: Readabout 
Publishers, 1964. Inexpensive books. Series III: Australian Seasons; Australian 
Aborigines; Camping; Questions Children Ask. Factual material. 


Carter, Katherine. The True Book of Oceans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1958. Simply 
written; tells about ocean floor, surface, and shore. Mentions tides, currents, ocean 
plants and animals, how ocean helps us. 


Darling, Louis. Kangaroos and Other Animals with Pockets. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., 1958. Illustrated by the author. 40 small pages, half text, half drawings; tells all 
about the birth and growth of a kangaroo. 


Desmond, Alice. Teddy Koala—Mascot of the Marines. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1962. A cute story about a koala bear. It tells his experiences from the time he was 


born up to the time he had a family of his own. Children would enjoy having it read 
to them. 


Goodenow, Earle. Careless Kangaroo. New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1959. Easy-to-read 
story of a kangaroo mother who was careless and forgetful. She even lost, temporar- 


ily, her Joey. Good for reading aloud. Illustrated by the author. 


Harris, Leila and Kilroy. Australia. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Fideler, 1963. Excellent 
material and illustrations. 


Harris, Leila and Kilroy. Sunny Australia, Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 1941. Photo- 
graphs and short accounts of the “high spots” of Australia. 


Headley, Betty Cavanna. Doug of Australia. New York: Franklin Watts, 1965. A story 
about 11-year-old Doug, who lives on a cattle station, or ranch, in the backcountry 
of Australia. He finds companionship with the Aboriginal cowboys on the ranch. 
Children would enjoy having this read to them. 
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Hewett, Anita. Koala Bear’s Walkabout. New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 1959. Ilus- 
trated. About a daring little koala and his adventures with animals and birds. Koala 
helps animals and they in turn help him. Children will enjoy hearing this story read 
to them. 


Kalab, Theresa. Kokwa, a Little Koala Bear. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. 
Delightful drawings by the author. Story of baby koala who wanted to show his 
mother he was grown up. 


Lesser, Milton, Walt Disney’s Strange Animals of Australia. Racine, Wisconsin: Whitman 
Publishing Co., 1963. Beautiful photographs. 


Luxford, Nola. Kerry Kangaroo. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. A picture book for a 
teacher to read to class. Imaginative drawings. The story includes other animals, birds, 
etc. 


Mote, Jerrine. Australia. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1945. Small book. Illustrations 
and information on Australia in general, especially plants and animals. 


Odell, Carol. The Kookaburras Who Wouldn’t Laugh. New South Wales, Australia: 
Readabout Publishers, 1964. Inexpensive books. Series Il: The Kookaburras Who 
Wouldn’t Laugh; Noises Can Be Fun; Timothy John and Amanda Sue; Kate and the 
Bunyip. Imaginative picture storybooks in which animal and human characters are 
seen in an Australian setting. 


Payne, Emmy. Katy No-Pocket. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. Enjoyable story of 
a mother kangaroo who had no pocket. She eventually finds a man with a carpen- 
ter’s apron which has many pockets. The kangaroo is very happy when the man gives 
her the apron. Colorful pictures. 


Posell, Elsa. The True Book of Deserts. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1963. Colorfully illus- 
trated; describes the desert and the plants and animals found there. It touches lightly 
on people who live in the desert and how they have used irrigation in these dry areas. 


Schlein, Miriam. Big Talk. New York: William R. Scott, 1955. Illustrated by Harry 
Weiss. An entertaining picture book, with lively drawings and little text, about a 
boastful young kangaroo. Child can read. 


Wiese, Kurt. Karoo, the Kangaroo. New York: Coward-McCann, 1929. Karoo’s adven- 
tures and conversation with other animals provide entertaining reading. For teacher 
to read to class. 
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ARTICLES 


“Aboriginal Art and Mythology,” Natural History (February 1965), 46-53. Illustra- 
tions and explanations of the bark paintings as a reflection of clan symbolism. 


“Big Mob of Work Mother,” Newsweek (June 28, 1965), 83. Excellent concise article 
on Aborigines of Australia and their belief in Dream Time. 


“Civil Rights for Aborigines,” Time (June 5, 1964), 33. Short article stating the situa- 
tion of Aborigines today. 


Johnson, David H. “The Incredible Kangaroo,” National Geographic (October 1955), 
487-500. 


“Man at His Most Primitive,” Life (May 19, 1958), 52-58. Excellent pictures; little text. 

‘Most Primitive Man on Earth,”’ Reader’s Digest (March 1962), 157-62. Condensed 
from “The Blue of Capricorn.” Interesting account of a group of Aborigines. A trip 
across the flatland introduced the author to an Aborigine family. 

Mountford, Charles. “Expedition to the Land of the Tiwi,” National Geographic (March 
1956), 417-40. Aborigines who live on Melville Island just north of Darwin. Culture 


is different from that of the desert Aborigines. 


“Stone Age Still Exists,” Life (November 7, 1955), 90-95. Interesting pictures; little 
text. 


Villiers, Alan. ““The Alice,” National Geographic (February 1966), 230-57. Excellent 
material and pictures on Aborigines, Aboriginal art, change. 


. “Australia,” National Geographic (September 1963), 309-411. Ex- 
cellent material and pictures on Sydney, ranching, Aborigines, animals, general. 


POETRY 

Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Poetry. New York: Scott, Foresman, 1951. 

Austin, Mary, and Queenie Mills. The Sound of Poetry. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 
SONGBOOKS 


Berg, Richard C., et al. Music for Young Americans, 3. New York: American Book 
Company, 1963. 


RECORDS 
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“Tie Me Kangaroo Down, Sport” from Sun Arise by Rolf Harris. Epic. 


Tribal Music of Australia. Folkways Scholastic Records, 906 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. Aboriginal music. Accompanying the record is a pamphlet. 


FILMS 


AN 


AN 


AN 


FILMSTRIPS 


EGH 


EGH 
JH 


JH 


JH 


JH 
bis 


MGH 


Bushland Color Studies. Color. 11 minutes. Shows swans, flowers, 
pelicans, cockatoos, cassowaries, snakes, iguanas, platypuses, koalas, 
kangaroos, eucalypti, blooming shrubs, acacias. 


The Jackeroo. Color. 20 minutes. The story of a Jackeroo and his 


his day at a sheep station. Shows size of sheep station; one man 


traps dingoes, kangaroos, iguanas; lonely barren land; flying doctor; 
process of shearing and baling. 


Tjurunga. Color. 18 1/2 minutes. Excellent. Shown are red sand hills, 
corkwood trees, gum, ironwood, and ghost gum trees. Shows rituals 
Aborigines believe will increase food supply. 


Douglas, An Aborigine Boy of Australia. Shows aspects of the life 
of modern, nondesert Aborigines. 


John Ross, Boy of Australia, Excellent supplement on city life. 
Continents and Oceans. 


Hot and Cold Places. Sun overhead at Equator, sun at Poles, sun 
where we live. Excellent. 


Australia—City Life. Compares size of Australia to size of 
United States; depicts Australian city life. 


Australia— Ranching. 
The Desert. 


Exploring Our Earth, Stresses world, continents, oceans, hemi- 
spheres, directions. 
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PART ONE 


The Eskimos of Northern Alaska 


Chapter 
| More About the Earth and Sun 





2 Alaska — Our Biggest State ee oe 
3 North to Barrow ees. | 
4 Some Animals of the Arctic : 
5 The Eskimos — People of the Tundra 
6 A Year on the Tundra Long Ago 

7 How the Eskimos Live Today 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR BOOK 3, PART ONE 


Geography describes and interprets the characteristics of particu- 
lar areas on the Earth. 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. Earth-sun relations 
influence biotic habitats and cultural environments in various parts 


of the world. 


Alternation of day and night and the four seasons are determined 
by Earth-sun relations. 


The surface of the Earth is composed of land and water. There 
are six landmasses and four oceans on the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, 
and relationships of areas. 


Directions are important tools of geography and orientation. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources acquire value as man sees utility in them. 
Economic choices made by men and their societies are often of 
decisive importance in the historical development of a community. 
Men have certain basic needs—food, clothing, and shelter. The 


needs vary to some extent according to geographic location and 
cultural patterns. 
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Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to survive. 


Culture patterns in a society develop through amalgamation of 
values, traditions, and mores. 


In a dynamic society, people must learn to adjust to changes in 
culture. 


A need for government arises wherever people live and work to- 
gether. 

The values we accept direct and control our behavior. 

Ethical and religious values are important. These include: belief 


about God and man’s relation to God, justice, freedom, love or 
charity, generosity, courage, loyalty, truth, honesty, and kindness. 


The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


Communities change in time. 


The past provides a frame of reference for the present. 
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PREFACE 


After studying a community in which primitive customs still prevail and signs of change 
are barely perceptible, we turn to the study of another community of aborigines, but one 
in which change has been rapid, recent, and distinct. The Eskimos of northern Alaska have 
been compelled to adapt to twentieth-century Western civilization, just as they once had 
to adjust to severe climate and unproductive land. 


Eskimos today constitute about half the native population of Alaska, which was estimated 
at 43,000 in 1963. Some coastal Eskimos have migrated to Anchorage and Fairbanks to 
find employment. Others have become skillful pilots, carpenters, mechanics, truck drivers, 
and cat-skinners around Nome and Barrow. Eskimos have entered the professions; they 
have become nurses and teachers, and some have been elected to the state legislature. 


Some Eskimos live much as their ancestors lived, while others have adjusted to modern 
ways. Some changes among the Eskimos have been good, others unfortunate. People 
caught between the old and the new face economic problems; they can no longer make a 
living in the old way, but they have not been fully integrated into the new. Some of the 
major problems of Alaska’s natives are inadequacies in housing, health and education fa- 
cilities, and job training. 


World War II and the installation of radar towers along the DEW Line and the White Alice 
communications systems drew the native population into the mainstream of Alaskan and 
American life. In Barrow today the contrast between the old and the new is obvious. In 
the very shadows of complex radar installations and the Navy’s Arctic Research Labora- 
tory, Eskimo men hunt whales with harpoon guns and dynamite caps while their women 
slaughter seals just as they have done for hundreds of years. Traditional dances suggest the 
ancient religions, while popular music blares from radios and record players. 


The study of the dynamic community of Barrow offers an interesting contrast to the 
nearly static society of the Aborigines. Change is obvious everywhere in Barrow and is 
evident even to second graders. Thus, Part One of Book 3 presents valuable opportunities 
for developing social science concepts related to the twelve ‘‘Questions About a Commun- 


itys?’ 
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CHAPTER | 


More About the Earth and Sun 


Text pages 2-17 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Earth-sun relations influence biotic habitats and cultural environ- 
ments in various parts of the world. 





Alternation of day and night and the four seasons are determined 
by Earth-sun relations. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 HOT AND COLD 
Why Is It Always Hot at Most Places 
Near the Equator? 
Why Is It Always Cold at the Poles? 


Section 2 DAYS AND NIGHTS 
Night and Day 
Long Days and Short Nights— 
Long Nights and Short Days 


Days and Nights and Seasons 
in Different Parts of the World 
Days and Nights in Alaska 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Major Themes of Chapter 1 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 1, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 1 are Hot and Cold and Days and Nights. Subtitles from the text and 
their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


The detailed information and diagrams presented here are intended to provide the teacher 
with sufficient background to handle the subject easily. Note that second graders, while 
they may be aware of the tilt of the Earth on its axis as they observe the globe and some 
of the globe pictures in the text, are not required at this stage to relate this knowledge to 
what they are learning about hours of daylight and darkness and the seasons. 


Rotation and Revolution 


The two principal movements of the Earth are rotation and revolution. Rotation is the 
turning of the Earth on its axis. The ends of the axis are the North and South Poles. The 
Earth rotates in one direction—eastward, or counterclockwise, when viewed from above 
the North Pole. Rotation produces day and night, and sunrise in the east and sunset in 
the west. The speed of rotation remains constant throughout the year. Each rotation, 
therefore each day, is twenty-four hours in length. 
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Revolution is the term used to describe the Earth’s movement in a fixed path, or orbit, a- 
round the sun once in 365 1/4 days. The following diagram illustrates the two principal 
Earth movements—rotation and revolution. 


Rotation and Revolution of the Earth 


EARTH'S AXIS aligned Rotation ROTATION 
so that North Pole ame OA hours=one 
always points to North Star. complete rotation. 
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365 ¥% days 
=one complete revolution. 


The Earth’s axis always points in the same direction (toward the North Star) no matter 
where it is in its orbit. While the Earth is spinning (rotating) on its axis toward the east 
(counterclockwise), it is also moving around the sun in orbit (revolution). Revolution of 
the Earth causes changes of season and seasonal changes in the length of daysand night. 
Rotation produces day and night, but in some parts of the world the length of day and 
night varies greatly during the year. This variation helps to account for the phenomenon 
of seasons. The Earth moves around the sun (revolves) once each 365 1/4 days ina fixed 
path, but as the orbit is traversed a very important change takes place. The Earth’s sur- 


face receives sunlight at different angles and for varying lengths of time. A series of illus- 
trations should clarify this. 


In diagram A, the Earth is at a point in orbit where the sun’s rays never reach the South 
Pole as the Earth rotates. This can be demonstrated in a darkened room with a globe and 
a light source. The sun shines longer in the Northern Hemisphere than in the Southern 
Hemisphere in summer; at the North Pole, there are periods of daylight lasting up to 
twenty-four hours. The high sun, direct rays, and days longer than nights produce the con- 
dition we call summer. Therefore, summer in the Northern Hemisphere is a time when the 
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Earth in its orbit is in the relation to the sun illustrated in diagram A. Places in the Southern 
Hemisphere would have shorter days, low sun, and less direct rays, or winter. This is the 
reversal of seasons. 


A. Summer in the Northern Hemisphere 


Sun’s Rays 





[oom] Days longer than nights 
Days shorter than nights 


In diagram B, the Earth in orbit exposes an entire Pole-to-Pole expanse to sunlight; all 
places on Earth experience daylight and darkness from North Pole to South Pole. Equal 
day and equal night prevail on two days each year when the sun is directly overhead at 
the Equator. (This view is pictured several times in Books 2 and 3.) Days and nights vary 
in length between the situation depicted in diagram A and diagram C, which are the ex- 
tremes during one year. 


The condition shown in diagram B is the beginning of the fall season in the Northern Hem- 
isphere; from this time until the spring equinox, the days will get shorter and the nights 
longer because of the change in the angle of the sun’s rays as the Earth moves along its 


path. 


B. Beginning of Fall in the Northern Hemisphere 
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Diagram C shows winter in the Northern Hemisphete. The North Pole receives no sunlight 
for a time, days are shorter in the Northern Hemisphere than in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and we say that it is winter. A globe and light source illustrate this situation. 


C. Winter in the Northern Hemisphere 


Sun’s Rays 





[amen Days longer than nights 
Days shorter than nights 


Diagram D can be compared with B as far as complete illumination of the Earth from Pole 
to Pole is concerned. Days and nights are equal on the first day of spring everywhere on the 
Earth. Then days in the Northern Hemisphere gradually get longer, whereas those in the 
Southern Hemisphere get shorter with the return of winter there. This point in orbit marks 
the beginning of spring for those living in the Northern Hemisphere. 


D. Beginning of Spring in the Northern Hemisphere 





The four diagrams (A, B, C, D) can be related to the diagram showing the rotation and rev- 
olution of the Earth. Several points should be noted: 
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1. The North Pole is always oriented in the same direction. As the Earth follows its or- 
bit about the sun, the North Pole remains oriented to the North Star. 


2. Rotation is constant throughout the year. 


3. Change in the length of days and nights is caused by the location of the Earth in or- 
bit at any specific time of the year, and by the angle of the sun’s rays as they reach 
the surface of the Earth. 


4, Seasons depend upon both the angle of the sun’s rays and the duration of sunlight. 


Rotation 
NORTH POLE 


Sun’s Rays 


No tilt of Earth's axis would result in days and 


nights of equal length everywhere on Earth. thes tle 





The Earth’s inclination, or tilt, of 23 1/2° produces seasonal variation, which increases 
with distance from the equatorial areas. The angle of the sun’s rays at the surface of the 
Earth coupled with the duration of sunlight is determined by the tilt, or inclination. Many 
globes are made to tilt at an angle of 23 1/2”. In this position, the globe is like the Earth, 
for, as the Earth moves along in its path around the sun, it is permanently inclined at a 

23 1/2° angle. This angle is measured from a line perpendicular to the path of the Earth 
around the sun. The accompanying sketch illustrates this statement. 


NORTH STAR WY 





(See also “Background Information” for Book 2/Chapter 2: ‘“The Earth and the Sun,”) 
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SECTION | HOT AND COLD 


Text pages 2-7 


PUPIL TEXT - OBJECTIVES 
Why Is It Always Hot at Most To understand why areas near the Equator 
Places Near the Equator? are almost always hot, and areas near the 


Poles are almost always cold. 
Why Is It Always Cold at 


the Poles? 

VOCABULARY 
Eskimos Equator desert North Pole 
Alaska climate straight South Pole 


ACTIVITIES 
Introductory Activities 
Inquiry. Have pupils turn to the Contents and ask the following questions. 


What part of the book is about the Eskimos of Northern Alaska? 

What part of the book is a review? 

Which chapter tells more about the Earth and the sun? 

Which chapter tells about our biggest state? 

Which chapter tells about animals in Northern Alaska? 

Which chapters are about the Eskimos? 

Which three communities do you think are reviewed in the last chapter of the book? 


Direct attention to “A Note to Boys and Girls” in the text. After pupils have read the 
page, ask them to explain the significance of the marks: » @ and. Let them page 
briefly through the book to find examples of their use. 


Why Is It Always Hot at Most Places Near the Equator? 
Why Is It Always Cold at the Poles?, pages 2-7 


During the reading or discussion of page 4, have pupils point out on the globe the follow- 
ing places: Australia, central Australia, the Equator, and the United States. 


? To help pupils understand the difference between weather and climate, discuss types of 


¢ 
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weather usually experienced in a particular season. For example: Would you describe 
summer as being usually very warm or very cold? (We would usually describe summer as 
very warm.) Do you remember any day in summer when it was cool, perhaps a day that 
was cloudy or a day when it rained? 


Explain that what happens outdoors from day to day—rain, coolness, heat, other—makes 
up what we call weather. During summer most of the days are sunny, bright, and quite 
warm, so we say that summer is warm, or the climate in summer is warm—although some 
days can be cool, wet, cloudy, etc. 


After they have read the text and looked at the globe picture on page 5, have the chil- 
dren identify Alaska in the picture and on a globe in the classroom. 


Examine the globe picture on page 6, showing Australia and Alaska. Have a pupil turn the 
classroom globe to show the area illustrated in the text. Identify Australia, Alaska, the 
Equator, and the Poles. What large body of water separates Alaska from Australia? 


The teacher may wish to ask the questions on page 7 while pupils refer to the globe pic- 
ture on page 6 or to the globe. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 3: » Pupils should recall that when the sun shines straight down (i.e., when the 
sun is high in the sky) the land and water within its range get very warm. 


9 P It is hot at most places near the Equator because there the sun is high in 
+ the sky all year round. 


P Children in the local community should be able to describe variations in 
weather they experience during one year, and to contrast them to the 
warm, arid climate of Central Australia. 


Page 4: ® When the sun stays low in the sky, its rays cannot give much warmth; thus, 
9 land and water never get very warm. 


9 > By observing the picture of the Earth and the sun’s rays on page 5, the 

. children should be able to conclude that the sun is high in the sky at the 
Equator and low in the sky at the Poles. Alaska, near the North Pole, thus 
has a colder climate. 


Page 7: > Australia is near the Equator. 


> Alaska is far from the Equator. 
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9 @ Alaska is nearer to the North Pole than Australia is to the South Pole. 
Sd 


@ The sun is low in the sky when viewed from Alaska (near the North Pole) 
and high in the sky when viewed from Australia (near the Equator). Alaska, 
farther from the Equator than Australia, is colder than Australia. 

» Set A. 

> > Set B. 


@ The sun is low in the sky and its rays cannot give much warmth. 
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SECTION 2. DAYS AND NIGHTS 


Text pages 9-17 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Night and Day To learn why we have night and day. 
Long Days and Short Nights— To realize that the hours of daylight and 
Long Nights and Short Days darkness change with the seasons. 


Days and Nights and Seasons in 
Different Parts of the World 


Days and Nights in Alaska To understand that northern Alaska has a 
cold climate. 


VOCABULARY 
planet seasons chart 
spins autumn months 
winter (fall) midnight 
summer spring noon 


ACTIVITIES 
Night and Day, pages 8-11 


To help pupils begin to understand rotation and revolution of the Earth, have one child 
stand in the center of the room to act as the sun. Have the child hold up a round yellow 
construction-paper sun attached to a stick, or furnish him with a large yellow headband 

to help pupils remember that the child represents the sun. The teacher or a pupil may 
walk slowly around the room (and around the sun) with the globe, spinning it toward the 
right (east) as she goes. (In this demonstration, keep the axis pointed in the same direction 
at all times, as though toward the North Star. The teacher might mention that the Earth’s 
axis stays in the same position at all times in its orbit around the sun.) 


Examine the illustration on pages 8-9, which shows the direction of the Earth’s spin (to- 
ward the east). Ask pupils to tell in which direction the globe (Earth) is turning. This may 
not be easily recognized by the class, but there might be some pupils who can tell the 
direction. (Note that this picture shows Earth almost as large as the sun, but remind the 
children that the sun is really much larger than the Earth.) 


To demonstrate that only half of the Earth is ever in daylight at one time, dim the class- 
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? 


® 


room slightly and have someone with a steady hand aim a flashlight at the globe; another 
person can slowly rotate the globe. Even better, obtain a lamp with a high watt bulb. The 
unshaded lamp can be set in place and the teacher or a pupil will find it easier to manipu- 
late the globe in relation to the light. 


Inquiry. To make sure that children realize that we do not have 24 hours of daylight per 
day, even though we say that there are 24 hours in a day, make a chart divided into 24 
Squares, each representing one hour of the day. Entitle the chart ONE DAY and label 
each hour, beginning with 1:00 A.M. Under each square, beginning with the first, write 
the number of the hour, i.e., first hour, second hour, third hour, etc. to twenty-fourth 
hour. Ask the following questions. 


How many hours are there in one day? 

Are all of the hours daylight hours? 

When did it begin to get light yesterday (or this morning)? (Mark the correct square on 
the chart.) 

What causes the light? (Sunrise—or our part of the Earth is turning toward the sun.) 

When did it begin to get dark yesterday? 
(Mark the correct square on the chart.) 

What causes the darkness? (Sunset—or our part of the Earth turning away from the sun.) 


Have two pupils start at opposite ends of the chart and color the hours of darkness with 
black or dark blue crayon. Continue with these questions. 


About how many hours of darkness do we have in one day at this time of year? 
How many hours of daylight are there in one day? 
How many times do we have the hour of 12 o’clock in one day? 
Which 12 o’clock is noon? Which is midnight? 
(Have pupils indicate on chart.) 
How many hours are there in one day? 
Why are some of the hours light and some dark? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 9: @ Children may have observed that the sun shines on only half of the Earth 
9 at a time because Earth is a sphere. Thus one half is always in darkness, 
c the other half in light. 

Page 10: @ Night. 

Page 11: @ Night. 


@ Night—because it is turned away from the sun. 
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? Long Days and Short Nights—Long Nights and Short Days, pages 12-13 
% 


To help pupils realize that the sun rises and sets at a different time each day, the teacher 
might prepare a simple chart, blocked off to represent a certain number of days. Write 
in dates, and each day post the times of sunrise and sunset. Even though the time differ- 
ence is slight from day to day, it is noticeable. Have pupils figure the number of daylight 
hours for a certain day. This information is usually published in daily newspapers. Or 
pupils might be encouraged to listen to television newscasts for this information and re- 
port to the teacher, who will write the times on the chart. Evidence would be more dra- 
matic if the activity could be extended for at least a month, and the times of sunrise and 
sunset on the first day compared with the times on the last day. 


Ask pupils whether it is light or dark outside when they wake up in the morning. Tell 
those who rise at the same time each morning to notice, over a period of a week or so, 
whether it seems to be getting lighter sooner or later each morning. (Assuming that this 
material is being studied in autumn and winter, and that the pupils rise at 7 or 7:30 A.M., 
they should notice that it is staying dark longer each morning.) 


Some pupils may recall rising at the same time during the summer. Was it as dark at 7 or 
7:30 A.M.in the summer as it is now? Let children discuss briefly and try to guess the 
reason for this phenomenon. 


* * * * * 


Direct the pupils to the questions under “‘The Seasons.” Remind them to use the pictures 
on these pages to help them think of the four seasons. 


Print the names of the months and the seasons on tagboard strips with tape stickers on 
the other side. Use the names of seasons as headings. Have pupils post the names of months 
under the name of the season to which each belongs. Or these cards may be placed in a 


cardholder. 


Note: It is not necessary to mention exact dates marking the beginning and end of any 
season at this time. It is enough that pupils have a general idea of the months usually con- 


sidered as summer, winter, autumn, and spring. 


? Inquiry. Have children collect pictures showing scenes typical of each season: swimming 
é at the beach, planting seeds or flying kites, a football game, autumn foliage, snow scene; 
people dressed suitably for various seasons. Have them label each picture and post it on 


the bulletin board. 


pe help pupils review the seasons in the United States and relate seasons to climate, ob- 
4 tain pictures of scenes typical of each season. Write the names of seasons on the chalk- 
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board, leaving enough space under each name for pictures to be attached. Let each pupil 
take a picture, identify the season suggested by the picture, and post it on the board un- 
der the correct season. Encourage pupils to tell in one or two sentences why the picture 
reminds them of a particular season. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 13: ® In the United States, no. 


p Every day has 24 hours, but there is less daylight in winter than in summer. 
Thus we say that winter days are short; summer days long, 


> Summer nights are shorter than winter nights. 
p> Spring, summer, fall, winter. 

p> Winter; summer. 

p> Spring and fall. 

p Winter. 

> Summer. 


Days and Nights and Seasons in Different Parts of the World, Days and Nights in 
Alaska, pages 14-17 


? Inquiry. Help the class interpret the chart on page 14. The chart shows relative lengths 
§ of daylight and darkness in the United States, at the Equator, and near the North Pole 
during the four seasons. Use the following questions to guide the discussion. 


What season are we having now? What months are in this season? 
What kind of weather are we having today? Is it unusual for this season of the 
year? Why or why not? (Lead the pupils to use the word climate in this connection.) 


Do we have more hours of daylight during this season than in summer? (Check the 
answer with the chart.) 


? Inquiry. Examine the section of the chart showing day and night at the Equator. Have 

§ pupils tell which season in the United States is represented by the months on the chart. 
Compare the lengths of days and nights at the Equator with those in the United States 
during the same season. During which seasons are the hours of daylight and darkness more 
nearly the same at both places? During which season are they most different? 
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Compare the chart showing day and night near the North Pole with the charts of day and 
night in the United States and at the Equator. Which place has more hours of daylight in 
summer? In winter? Which place has no daylight in winter? 


Inquiry. Relate the information on the chart to the text and pictures on pages 16-17. 
Ask, “‘If the northern part of Alaska has few hours of daylight in winter, and if the sun 
is low in the sky in summer, what kind of climate does it have?” (Cold—the closer to the 
Pole, the colder it gets.) 


Notes on Questions 


Page 15: PB Children should be able to conclude from the chart on page 14 that the 
9 sun is not visible near the North Pole in winter. It is so low in the sky that 
* it cannot be seen from the North Pole. 


Page 16: > The chart for “‘At the North Pole.” 


Page 17: ® The sun is low in the sky; therefore its rays cannot make land and water 
very warm. 


> The picture on the right. 


* Pictures of the winter sun in northern Alaska should show the rim of the 
sun slightly above the horizon, or no sun visible at all. 


Supplementary Activities 


Illustrated Stories. Have pupils write short paragraphs or poems describing their favorite 
seasons. Draw pictures to illustrate the stories. 


Leaf Study. If this chapter is being studied during the fall at a time when colored leaves 
are plentiful, pupils may wish to bring a few to class. Discussing and mounting the leaves 
may be correlated with a science class. 


Filmstrips. The filmstrips Hot and Cold Places, and Night and Day (see Resources) would 
be useful at this time. 
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Ill. 


REVIEW 


Have volunteers pretend they are the seasons. For example, three pupils may repre- 
sent the months of autumn. Tell them to be prepared to tell the class what they 
have learned about the climate and days and nights during autumn in the 48 United 
States: whether the days are longer or shorter than the nights, whether it is warm or 
cold or in between, and why this occurs. Three others may prepare to do the same 
for Alaska. Each pupil belonging to a season may take his turn telling one thing 
about himself (the season); in this way each will have a chance to speak and one 
might remember a point that the others have forgotten. 


Have pupils take the roles of Earth and sun. Let them demonstrate why we have 


day and night. 


Have pupils draw a line under the correct answer: 


1. The part of the Earth that faces the sun has (daylight, darkness). 
The part of the Earth away from the sun has (day, night). 


2. We have night and day because the Earth (travels around the sun once a year, 
spins around once in 24 hours). 


3. It is almost always (hot, cold) near the Equator because the sun is (high in the 
sky, low in the sky). 


4. It is almost always cold near the North Pole because the sun is (high in the sky, 
low in the sky). 


5. Near the Equator, the days and nights are (of different length, of equal length). 


6. The closer one travels toward the Poles, the (warmer, colder) the climate be- 
comes. 


7. The farther away from the Equator one travels, the (warmer, colder) the climate 
becomes. 


8. To go to the North Pole, one must travel (north, south) of the Equator. 
9. To go to the South Pole, one must travel (north, south) of the Equator. 


10. In the United States in winter, the days are (longer, shorter) than the nights. 


11. In the United States in summer, the days are (longer, shorter) than the nights. 


2? 


ite 


14. 


ieee 


16. 


Le 
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The days in winter in the United States are (shorter, longer) and (warmer, cold - 
er) than the days in the summer. 


Alaska is (closer to, farther from) the Equator than is Australia. 
The climate in Alaska is (warmer, colder) than the climate in Australia. 


In winter in northern Alaska the climate is very (cold, hot) because the sun 
does not shine for months. 


In summer in Alaska, the climate is (warmer, colder) than in winter. 


Winter, summer, spring, and fall are the names of (months, seasons). 
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CHAPTER 2 


Alaska—Our Biggest State 


Text pages 16-9) 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Geography describes and interprets the characteristics of particular 
places on the face of the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, 
and the relationships of areas. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. 
Directions are important tools of geographic orientation. 


Man must react to and interact with his social and physical environ- 
ment in order to survive. 


aq 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 LOCATION AND SIZE 
Dixie, the Dog from Barrow 
Finding Alaska 


How Big Is Alaska? 


Section 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
Physical Features of Alaska 
Cultural Features in Alaska 
People in Alaska 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Major Themes of Chapter 2 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 2, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 2 are Location and Size and Natural and Cultural Environment. Sub- 
titles from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these 


headings. 
Alaska—Location and Size 


Alaska is the peninsula at the extreme northwest of the North American continent. It is 
bordered by the Yukon Territory of Canada on the east (except for the Panhandle, 
bounded on the east by British Columbia), the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Bering 
Strait and Bering Sea on the west, and the Pacific Ocean on the south. The tip of Alaska’s 
Seward Peninsula is separated from the USSR by the Bering Strait, only 58 miles wide. 


The Aleutian Islands, off Alaska’s west coast, extend nearly to the Russian Komandorski 
Islands; together they separate the Bering Sea from the Pacific Ocean. 


The Panhandle region of Alaska runs southeast from the Gulf of Alaska. It consists of a 
narrow coast rising steeply to the mountains of the Coast Range, and the islands of the 
Alexander Archipelago. It connects with Seattle by steamships which ply the Inside 
Passage. 


Alaska’s area is 571,065 square miles. It is the largest state in the Union, more than twice 


the size of Texas. 
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Physical Features 


The jagged coast and high mountain ranges of Alaska cut the state into isolated regions. 
The south shore is deeply indented by two inlets of the Gulf of Alaska—Cook Inlet and 
Prince William Sound. The Kenai Peninsula which separates them extends southwest to- 
ward Kodiak Island. The Panhandle region is mountainous and covered with dense forests. 
The ruggedness of the mountains and fjord-indented coast is increased by spectacular 
glaciers. 


South Central Alaska contains fertile valleys lying between the coastal mountains and the 
Alaska Range in which Mt. McKinley, the highest (20,320 feet) peak in North America, is 
located. 


Extreme Southwest Alaska is dominated by the Aleutian Range. The Aleutian Islands are 
grass-covered and treeless. There are many volcanoes in the area of the Aleutian Range 
called the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 


The interior of Alaska, between the Alaska Range in the south and the Brooks Range in 
the north, is a hilly plateau watered by the Yukon River and its tributaries. Agriculture 
has been developing slowly in the region of the Tanana Valley. 


North of the Brooks Range the ground is largely barren, crossed by many small rivers and 
one large one, the Colville. The ground here is permanently frozen and the entire coast 
ice-bound in winter. Alaska’s northernmost point is Point Barrow. 


Climate 


In the Panhandle Region, winters are mild with heavy rainfall and very little snow, except 
on the upper slopes of the mountains. The climate of the Aleutians is always foggy, and 
the winters are damp and cold, with strong winds. The climate of the interior of Alaska 

is marked by short but hot summers and long, very cold winters. North of the Brooks 
Range, winter temperatures reach -10° to -40° F. 


Natural Resources 


In its natural resources, Alaska may be the wealthiest state in the Union. It possesses an 
abundance of water power, excellent timber, great numbers of fish, and vast supplies of 
gold, uranium, copper, oil, coal, iron ore, nickel, etc. The difficulty in developing these 
resources lies in the climate, the rugged terrain, and distances from major markets. These 


obstacles pose the greatest challenge to the production and shipment of the oil discovered 
recently (1968) beneath the tundra of Alaska’s North Slope. 


Transportation and Communication 


As mentioned before, Alaska’s mountain ranges and rugged coast tend to cut the state into 
isolated regions. Difficulties in transportation and communication are some of Alaska’s 
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major problems. Air transport has proven a partial solution, and all Alaskan cities have air- 
fields. Even so, the cities are still fundamentally isolated, self-contained units. This is true 
even in the Panhandle, the most populous region. Other means of transportation and com- 
munication are the Alaska Railroad, which runs from Fairbanks in the interior to Whittier 
and Seward on the southern coast, and the Alaska Highway, which stretches from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska (1,523 miles). The rivers are often said to be 
Alaska’s most reliable highways. Steamers and smaller craft ply them in the summer, and 
dogsleds traverse them when they are frozen. 


Some Major Cities 


Juneau, the capital of Alaska, is located in the Alaskan Panhandle. It was settled as a gold- 
rush town in 1881, but gold-mining operations have all but stopped. Today Juneau is a 
trade center for the Panhandle Region, and a port of entry, with its ice-free harbor, its 
seaplane base, and its airport. Salmon and halibut fishing, lumbering, and tourism are its 
most important industries. The population of the city in 1969 (est.) was 7,500. 


Anchorage, Alaska’s largest city, is situated in South Central Alaska at the head of Cook 
Inlet. It is on the Alaska Railroad, is an air center, and is connected with the Alaska High- 
way. It was founded as a headquarters town of the Alaska Railroad, then being constructed. 
Anchorage soon became a center of the fishing industry, a market and supply point for 
gold-mining regions to the north, the marketing base for the coal mining and farming in- 
dustries of Matanuska Valley, and the air-traffic capital of Alaska. Its population in 1969 
(est.) was 52,000. 


Fairbanks is in central Alaska on the Tanana River (a tributary of the Yukon), north- 
northeast of Anchorage. It is the transportation, distribution, and financial center for the 
vast region of inland Alaska. Gold was discovered in Fairbanks in 1902 and the town grew 
rapidly as a mining camp. It declined somewhat after placer mining reached its limits, but 
flumes were built and hydraulic methods used to continue mining. Other industries now 
include lumbering, coal mining, and farming. Fairbanks is a terminus of the Alaska Rail- 
road and the Alaska Highway and is near the University of Alaska. Population in 1969 
(est.) was 17,500. 


Population 


Alaska is the largest but the least populous of the 50 states. Its population in 1969 (est.) 
was 281,000. Alaska was admitted to the Union as the 49th state in 1959. During the 
decade preceding statehood,the population of Alaska nearly doubled. A major factor in 
the postwar development of Alaska and its rise in population was the acknowledgment 
of Alaska’s strategic military importance. The Alaska Highway was built by U. S. troops 
in 1942 to supply U. S. Armed Forces in Alaska. After the war, permanent defense bases 
were established in Alaska, ensuring continuing development of transportation and com- 
munication facilities. 
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SECTION | LOCATION AND SIZE 


Text pages 18-25 


PUPIE. TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Dixie, the Dog from Barrow To know that Alaska is one of the United 
States. 

Finding Alaska To learn about the size of Alaska and its loca- 

How Big Is Alaska? tion in relation to other areas on the Earth. 


To increase map and globe skills. 
VOCABULARY 


Dixie collar Bering Strait 
Barrow chains Arctic Circle 


husky obey Arctic Ocean 
harness 


MATERIALS 


Globe 

Wall map of North America 

Magnetized figures 

Overlays of outline maps of Alaska and the 48 United States. 


ACTIVITIES 


General Activities 


Outline Map of Alaska. A useful device to maintain interest in and organize the study of 
Alaska is a large outline map that children may color and label as the study progresses. 
Pupils may also devise a suitable map key. Important names and terms may be listed along 
the side of the map. Children may pronounce these words and give their meanings. 


Books To Share. Excellent photographs (many in color) and appropriate excerpts may be 
found in Life in America, Tompkins; The Poles, Ley; Alaska—America’s Last Frontier; and 
“Alaska Proudly Joins the Union,” National Geographic (see Resources). 

Dixie, the Dog from Barrow, pages 18-21 


These pages are designed to create interest in Alaska. They may be used to motivate the study. 
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Finding Alaska, pages 22-25 
Study the maps and globe pictures on these pages. Review continents, countries, oceans, 
cardinal directions. Have pupils locate Alaska. Note that on a map the Arctic Circle is 
usually indicated by a line of dashes. Countries are separated with a dash-dot-dot line— 
the symbol for an international boundary. A map of the world may be duplicated for the 


children. They may crayon the 48 United States and Alaska and Hawaii the same color. 
Tilt the globe to show that the Arctic Circle is actually a circle and not a horizontal line. 


Notice that the children are being asked to locate Alaska on a map of the world, on the 
globe, and on a map of North America. Ask children why Alaska, Hawaii, and the 48 
States should be colored the same color. 

Notes on Questions 


Page 22: B® Have children find North America on a wall map if one is available. 


>» As the children locate the United States on the map in their books, have 
one child verify the location on a wall map. 


@ Alaska is part of the United States. 

p Alaska. 
Page 23: @ Eurasia. 

@ Have the children locate the Arctic Circle on a wall map. 
Page 25: > Atlantic Ocean; Pacific Ocean; Arctic Ocean. 

Pm United States; Canada; Mexico. 


» After the children have found Alaska on the map, ask them whether most 
of the state is inside or outside the Arctic Circle. 


Pe Northern Alaska; northern Canada; Greenland; Lapland; others. 
>» Establish that Barrow is inside the Arctic Circle. 
How Big Is Alaska?, page 25 


A transparency of a map of the 48 United States with an overlay of Alaska would be 
effective in comparing the size of Alaska with that of the 48 United States. 
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Notes on Questions 


Page 25: ® Children should be able to conclude that much of Alaska is too cold, too 
mountainous, and too isolated to have many large cities. 


Supplementary Activities 


Artwork. Draw and color a picture of the Alaskan state flag and of the local state flag. 
Display them both below a picture of the flag of the United States. 


A Book To Share. Benny’s Flag by Krasilovsky (see Resources) tells about the schoolboy 
who designed Alaska’s state flag. 


Songs. “Alaska,” text, page 29, and “Alaska’s Flag,’ Music Across Our Country, 4 (see 
Resources), would add interest and enjoyment to the study at this time. 


*~2 
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SECTION 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Text pages 26-35 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Physical Features of Alaska To learn some of the physical features of 
Alaska. 
Cultural Features in Alaska To increase map-reading skills. 
People in Alaska To learn that most of the people of Alaska 


live in the hilly area or along the coast. 
To learn that Alaska has a multiracial popu- 
lation: Eskimos, Indians, Caucasians. 


VOCABULARY 
peninsula tundra waterfall Yukon River 
coastline frozen barley Anchorage 
valleys hilly located Fairbanks 
forests grazing Kodiak Juneau 
rocky glacier Sitka 

MATERIALS 


Dittoed copies of map on page 26 of text 
Tagboard 12” x 18” (for chart) 
Pictures of physical features characteristic of Alaska 


ACTIVITIES 
Physical Features of Alaska, pages 26-31 


Study the map on page 26 of the text, using acquired map skills to interpret the map key. 
Map may be duplicated for children to color. 


The teacher or a good reader may read pages 26-28, as children follow on maps or globes. 
Have children choose pictures of the physical features described, and show them to the 
class. 


New vocabulary should be repeated often to help children understand new words. Choose 
pertinent words for development. Example: Ask a pupil to trace the coastline of Alaska, 
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islands and all. Write the word “coastline” on the chalkboard. Place it on a word chart. 
Find other coastlines on the map and globe. Use and refer to the word frequently. 


Use an opaque projector to enlarge the map of Alaska for bulletin board or chalkboard. 
Children may crayon landforms and the map key. . 


Have the children prepare a chart listing all Alaskan landforms studied thus far. The chart 
might be illustrated with pupil drawings or pictures cut from magazines. 


? The pictures on pages 30-31 show some of Alaska’s physical features. Have children relate 
§ them to the map on page 26. Let them name any cultural features shown. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 26: @ Arctic Ocean, Bering Sea, Pacific Ocean; Canada. 


@ The five remaining symbols indicate activities related to the map on page 26. 
The children should also be encouraged to use a wall map and globe for 
some of these activities. 


Cultural Features in Alaska, pages 32-33 


? After studying the map and pictures on these pages, have the children recall land areas in 
§ which most of the people live. Encourage them to think of reasons why people live in 
these areas. Compare with the location of most of the cities in Australia. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 32: p Help the children correctly pronounce the names of the cities, 


> Most cities in Alaska are located in South Central Alaska and along the 
Panhandle. 


@ Most Alaskan cities are south of the Arctic Circle. North of the Arctic 
Circle is the tundra where it is too cold for farming and where there is— 


as yet—little industrial development. Permafrost also presents great diffi- 
culties in building. 
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Page 33: ® After the children locate Barrow, have them recall that it is the largest 
Eskimo community in Alaska. 


> Most of the tundra is north of the Arctic Circle. 
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People in Alaska, pages 34-35 
To help children realize that Alaska is not peopled entirely by Eskimos, any more than 
Australia is by Aborigines, discuss the pictures and text on these pages. Explain that 
Indians and Eskimos wear modern clothing for the most part, but dress up in native cos- 
tumes for tourists and for special celebrations. 
On a large outline map of Alaska, have children draw pictures of Eskimos in northern 
Alaska. Have them make a map key with a symbol for Barrow and mark Barrow on the 


map. Explain that Barrow is an Eskimo community. Have children take turns explaining 
the map. 


REVIEW 


Sentences may be read by the teacher, or duplicated. Have the children answer yes or no, 


(no) 1. Alaska is closer to the Equator than to the North Pole. 


(no) 2. Most of Alaska is flat land. 


(no) 3. Alaska is one of the smallest states. 
(yes) 4. A peninsula has water on three sides. 
(yes) 5. Alaska is near the landmass of Eurasia. 


(yes) 6. Most of the Eskimos in Alaska live along the northern coast. 
(yes) 7. Alaska has a very long coastline. 

(yes) 8. Most of Alaska’s cities are along the southern coast. 

(yes) 9. Alaska has some very high mountains. 

(yes) 10. Barrow isa community near the North Pole. 

(yes) 11. Alaska is one of the United States. 

(no) 12. The only people living in Alaska are Eskimos. 


(no) 13. The Arctic Circle is a line around the middle of the Earth. 
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(yes) 14. Alaska has many rivers and lakes. 
(yes) 15. Lands north of the Arctic Circle are cold. 


As a follow-up, have the children correct any wrong answers, giving reasons for their state- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER 3 


North to Barrow 


Text pages 36-47 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic environments. 
The surface of the Earth is divided into many types of landforms. 


The climate and seasons of a land near the North Pole are different 
from those of the middle or tropical latitudes. 


Directions are important tools of geographic orientation. 


Transportation facilities in Alaska are limited. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 THE ARCTIC 
Alaska, Here We Come! 
North of the Arctic Circle 
What Is Permafrost? 


Section 2 THE TUNDRA 
What Is the Tundra? 
The Climate on the Tundra . 
The Seasons on the Tundra 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 3 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 3, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 3 are The Arctic and The Tundra. Subtitles from the text and their re- 
lated objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


The Arctic 


The Arctic regions are those regions in the northernmost area of the Earth, around the 
North Pole. The Arctic Circle (23° 28'S of the North Pole) is considered (arbitrarily) the 
Arctic boundary. 


In summer the coldest areas of the Arctic are on the icecaps in North Greenland and at 
the North Pole. In winter, the lowest temperatures are in northern Siberia and north cen- 
tral Canada. Under the midnight sun, temperatures mount and Arctic vegetation springs 
to life on the tundra wherever the soil provides sufficient nourishment. In summer, there 
is at least one month with a temperature above freezing. 


The Tundra 


The tundra is a region of treeless plains in North America and northern Eurasia, lying 
mainly along the Arctic Circle, on the coasts and islands of the Arctic Ocean, and to the 
north of the taiga and boreal forest belt. The word tundra refers also to the crust of vege- 
tative cover that holds the surface of the frozen soil together. 


For most of the year the mean monthly temperature on the tundra is below 32°F. Win- 
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ters are long and severe; summers are short and relatively warm, but even in July the mean 
monthly temperature does not rise above 50°F.; the lower subsoil remains permanently 
frozen year round. Thawing of surface soil ranges from a few inches to two feet, depending 
on the heat generated; the thawed soil is black and mucky. 


In summer, mosses, lichens, dwarf herbs, shrubs, and some flowering plants grow in abun- 
dance. Herds of caribou and reindeer graze on the tundra. 


Precipitation on the tundra is slight (8-12 in.). Evaporation is slight, and much of the flat 
ground, where drainage is poor, becomes swampy in summer. 


Eskimos inhabit the North American tundra. 


Permafrost 


Permafrost is a loose association of gravel, sand, and ice, all frozen together and extend- 
ing down 1200 feet. The first 18 to 24 feet is considered an “‘active”’ layer; it thaws in the 
summer and in the winter, too, if man-made activity generates enough heat. In the natural 
state, the tundra, or vegetative cover, holds the surface permafrost together. Once the tun- 
dra is removed for roads or airfields, however, the soil turns to a mass of gooey muck in 
summer. 
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SECTION | THE ARCTIC 
Text pages 36-41 
PUPIL TEXT ~ OBJECTIVES 


Alaska, Here We Come! To understand that Alaska is in the north- 
western part of North America. 
To understand that flying is the best way to 
travel in Alaska because of distance, moun- 
tains, and lack of roads. 


North of the Arctic Circle To learn that gold is mined in Alaska and 
that Alaska has great forests. 
To understand that the Arctic Region is the 
area within the Arctic Circle. 


What Is Permafrost? To understand why there is a tree line. 


To understand the meaning of permafrost. 
VOCABULARY 


Seattle forests frozen 
Washington permafrost thaws 
pilot tree line freezers 
mining 


MATERIALS 


Project globe 

Pictures showing evergreen forests and objects made of gold 
Models of various means of transportation 

Wall map of North America 


ACTIVITIES 


Alaska, Here We Come!, pages 36-37 


) Inquiry. On a wall map of North America, use yarn to show the route from the local 
iM community to Seattle, to Anchorage or to Fairbanks, and to Barrow. Discuss the great 
distances involved and the means of transportation that could be used to get to these 
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places. Have pupils use models of planes, trains, etc., to trace the routes on the map and 
globe. The following questions may be used. 


What are the different kinds of transportation you would use to get to Seattle from 
your community? 

How would you travel from Seattle to Anchorage? — to Fairbanks? 

How would you travel from Anchorage to Fairbanks? — from Fairbanks to Barrow? 

What is the best way to travel in Alaska? 

Why are there so few roads in Alaska? 


Use an opaque projector to show pictures of Alaska in general (not Eskimos). If an opaque. 
projector is not available, show pictures from books. (See Resources for books that may 
be used.) Discuss pictures as they are shown. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 37: B® Have children locate Seattle and the local community on the globe. They 
? should see that it would be possible to get to Seattle by plane, train, car, 


; or bus. The fastest way, of course, would be by jet plane. 


> Children should locate Fairbanks in addition to Barrow. 
mp Children should conclude that they would fly to Barrow. 
North of the Arctic Circle, pages 38-39 


With yarn or other marking, indicate the Arctic Circle. Ask, “Are any lands other than 
Alaska within the circle?”? Note that ways of life in these lands are similar in some ways 
and different in others. One must bear in mind the location of a particular Eskimo com- 
munity. It may be in Canada, Greenland, Siberia, or Alaska. Cultures vary in each place, 
yet they are related environmentally. 


? Inquiry. To help children realize that gold is mined in Alaska, and that the discovery of 
-§ gold drew many people to Alaska, ask the following questions. 

What is Fairbanks sometimes called? 

Why is Fairbanks called the ‘““Golden Heart”? 

What uses do people have for gold? — 

When gold was found in Alaska, what did many people in other lands do? 

What happened to many of these people? 


Have pupils summarize these few pages by tracing the route from Seattle to Barrow and 
telling what they know about the Arctic. 
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Notes on Questions 


Page 39: ® The Arctic Circle cannot be seen because it is an imaginary line, drawn 


only on maps and globes. 


P Have the children compare the “lands of the Arctic” ona wall map and the 
globe. 


What Is Permafrost?, pages 40-41 


? Inquiry. Ask the children to tell what frost is. Tell them that “perma” means for a long 

time. Ask, “What do you think permafrost might mean?” After the word has been devel- 
oped,read pages 40-41 of the text for clarification. The following questions may be used 
to guide the discussion. . 


What can the Eskimos use for a freezer? Why? 
How long will meat stay fresh in a freezer? 
Why is it necessary to freeze meat? 


9 Inquiry. Have pupils look at pictures of mountain ranges and mountain peaks. Direct at- 
tention to forest slopes and foothills. Ask children if they notice any differences between 
the foothills and peaks of these mountains. (The upper slopes and peaks are bare.) Let 
children figure out the reasons for this. 


After the picture study, have the children read the text to discover the name given to 
the general line beyond which (to the north) no trees grow. The following questions may 


be used. 


What is a tree line? 

Why are there no trees north of the tree line? 

Do you think there is a tree line on the tundra? Why 
or why not? 

Do you think any plants grow north of the tree line? 
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SECTION 2 THE TUNDRA 


Text pages 42-47 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


What Is the Tundra? To understand that the tundra has little snow 
but that all of it stays on the ground during 
cold weather. 


The Climate on the Tundra To learn that the climate on the tundra is 
usually cold. 


The Seasons on the Tundra To understand that the seasons near the 
Arctic Circle are different from those in 
other places because it is so near the 


North Pole. 
VOCABULARY 
tundra powder rise 
slopes drifts rays 
climate melt midnight 
cold desert seasons 
MATERIALS 


ERCSSP Filmstrip, Barrow, Alaska (see Resources) 
Two cardboard box lids (suit box size) 


ACTIVITIES 
What Is the Tundra?, pages 42-43 


Use a cardboard box lid (suit box size). With material at hand—paper, sand, clay, dirt— 
help children “construct” the Arctic Slope. Show mountains at one end; form the “land” 
to show the gradual slope of tundra to the ocean; label. Have pupils show how streams 
originating from melting snows in the mountains wind down the slope until they reach the 
ocean. 


Inquiry. Show pictures of the tundra. The Poles by Ley is a good source (see Resources). 
Discuss the appearance of the tundra. Ask, ‘How does the tundra look in summer? —in 
winter? What grows on the tundra? When? Do tall trees grow on the tundra? Why not?” 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 43: P Be sure the children can find these areas on the globe. 


The Climate on the Tundra, pages 43-45 


Recall, and if necessary, redevelop some of the concepts in earlier chapters concerning 
Earth-sun relations as they relate to Arctic climate. 


? Inquiry. Compare the pictures of the tundra in summer and winter (shown on pages 44- 
£ 45 of the text) and have children account for the differences. The following questions 
may be used. 


How does the tundra look in summer? —in winter? 

What are the reasons for this change? 

Is the climate on the tundra like the climate of your community? How is it different? 
Why is it different? 

Is there much rain on the tundra? 

Why does there seem to be so much snow on the tundra? 

When does the snow melt? 

Why can the tundra be called a cold desert? 


A second box lid could be used to show the tundra in winter, with snowdrifts and frozen 
streams. The original construction could be used to show the tundra in summer, with green 
grass cover, streams, and Arctic flowers. 

Notes on Questions 


Page 44: B® The tundra has very little precipitation and is cold. 


Page 45: Bb Permafrost refers to the permanently frozen subsoil on the tundra. 


The Seasons on the Tundra, pages 46-47 


9, Inquiry. Help children relate the diagrams to the phrases about the seasons. Ask the pupils 
§ which season is longest. Have them explain why, after reading the text on page 46. Ask, 
“What is the weather like in summer?” Pupils should read page 47 to find out. 


Discuss the question, “Do you like to go to bed when it is still light? Why or why not?” 
Read to find out why it might be hard to go to bed during the summer in Barrow, Alaska. 


Use appropriate frames from the filmstrip Barrow, Alaska (see Resources) to illustrate the 
tundra. 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 47: b® In summer, there are many nights when the sun is visible at midnight. 
Supplementary Activities 


A Puzzle. Have the pupils use some of these words to do the puzzle. 


dogsled permafrost tree line 
Dixie Brooks Range tundra 
north plane 


Across 





RI 
E | 
Ee 
i 
iN 
E | 


1. The land is frozen except for a short time. 
The name of the Husky dog in the story. 
3. To go to Barrow from the Equator, we would go in this direction. 


Down 


We would travel to Barrow by 
A cold desert. 
6. Trees stop growing here. 


ce fae 
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REVIEW 


Have pupils underline the word that makes the sentence correct: 


ee 


eC mn SD 


10; 


Alaska has (many, few) roads. 

The best way to travel in Alaska is by (plane, car). 

Permafrost makes it possible to store (gold, food) in the ground. 

The tundra is like a cold (forest, desert). 

Seasons are different near the Arctic Circle because it is so near the (South Pole, 
North Pole). 





During the (summer, winter) on the tundra, the sun does not rise at all for 65 days. 





Lands within the Arctic Circle are (cold, hot) lands. 
Trees do not grow north of the (Arctic Circle, tree line). 
Many people came to (Fairbanks, Barrow) to find gold. 





Small plants grow on the tundra in (summer, winter). 


ee ——— 
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CHAPTER 4 


Some Animals of the Arctic 


Text pages 48-57 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats. 


Natural resources come into being as man sees utility in them. 
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OUTLINE 


Scratcher, the Caribou 
Bounce, the Seal 
Oogie Oogruk 


Lumpy Walrus 
Nanook, the Polar Bear 
Sniffy, the Arctic Fox 
Gumpy, the Whale 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The present chapter, “Some Animals of the Arctic,” is intended as optional material. How- 
ever, each teacher should use the material in the way that best suits the interest and abilities 
of her class. A selective study of one or more of these animals can serve as enrichment for 
the class. The teacher may also use study of one of the animals to motivate development of 
a chapter or of a lesson within a chapter. 


The animals chosen for study are those from which the Eskimos obtained food and clothing. 
Without them the Eskimos could not have survived. The animals are introduced here so that 
the children have sufficient background to see how the Eskimos’ entire economy once re- 
volved around animals. (Penguins are not part of this study since they are found only in the 
South Polar, or Antarctic, regions.) 


Note: The reindeer moss mentioned on page 49 in the text is a type of lichen (li’ken) 
that grows in patches on rocks to form part of the surface cover or tundra. 
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SOME ANIMALS OF THE ARCTIC 
Text pages 48-57 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Scratcher, the Caribou To acquire some knowledge of animals that 
can survive in the Arctic region. 
Bounce, the Seal 
To learn that some animals (seal, walrus, whale) 


Oogie Oogruk are able to live in the icy waters because of 
their thick blubber and the availability of 

Lumpy Walrus food in great amounts. 

Nanook, the Polar Bear To understand that thick fur and natural 
camouflage help some animals to survive 

Sniffy, the Arctic Fox in the Arctic. 


Gumpy, the Whale 


VOCABULARY 
caribou breathe Nanook 
antlers weigh polar bear 
reindeer moss oogruk (OO-gruk) oily 
scratchers beard fox 
seal walrus whale 
blubber ivory baleen (bah-LEEN) 
flippers tusks 


ACTIVITIES 


9 Inquiry. Divide the class into six committees. Assign study of one animal to each com- 

£ mittee. Have committee members read the material in the text on each assigned animal. 
One or more members from each committee may report their findings to the class, En- 
courage the pupils to include in their descriptions the appearance of the animal, e.g., the 
beard of the oogruk, the long ivory tusks of the walrus; the food each animal eats; and 
the way in which each animal is protected in the Arctic region (blubber, thick fur, or 
tusks). Each committee may choose the manner in which the reports should be presented. 


Make an “‘accordion”’ book, using tagboard as a background. Cut tagboard 5” x 7”. Chil- 
wusiis Las g 8 
dren may draw or crayon each animal, and write several pertinent sentences about the 
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animal on slightly smaller paper. Paste this on tagboard, leaving narrow margin. Tape the 
tagboards together and set up, accordion-style, on table, shelf, or windowsill. 


? For enrichment, assign independent research on other animals that live in the Arctic region. 
If time is short, make this activity one for additional information on each of the six ani- 
mals already studied. The following books are listed as independent reading for the pupils: 
Walt Disney’s Animal Adventures in Lands of Ice and Snow, Bridges; The Whales Go By, 
Phleger; A Dog Team for Ongluk, Shannon; Animals of the Arctic, Vevers; Wallie, the 
Walrus, Wiese (see Resources). 


Let students write verses or short stories about the animals. A class newspaper may feature 
social science articles and news. While the class is studying these animals, the class news- 
paper may feature a special issue called ‘‘Animal Talks” or ‘‘Arctic Animals,”’ or any other 
title the class would like to use. 


Group the class into several animal families. Each family may consist of more than two 
members. Have the “‘parent animals” (such as the parent seals or the parent whales) 
teach the young ones of the family how to walk or swim; what they should remember to 
avoid danger; how they can find food even in the long cold winter. 


Read ‘‘The Seals” in Time for Poetry (see Resources). Have pupils tell about their experi- 
ences of watching seals doing various tricks as illustrated in this poem. Ask the class wheth- 
er the seals found in the Arctic region can do the same tricks. 


Animals may be molded out of clay during the art period. Whenever possible, add the 
characteristic features of each animal with art materials. Use various sizes of buttons for 
eyes. The beard of the oogruk can be represented by thick threads. The ivory tusks of 
the walrus can be cut from tagboard. Twist pipecleaners for the antlers of a caribou. En- 
courage pupils to use their imaginations in making the animals. A three-dimensional dis- 
play can be planned when these animals are completed. 


To conclude the animal study, a guessing game in the form of riddles can be used. Children 
may make up additional riddles of their own. 


I live in the Arctic Ocean all year. 
I have flippers instead of legs. 

I can swim very fast. 

I like to eat fish. 

What am I? (seal) 


I live on the tundra. 
I have big antlers. 
I spend a lot of time eating. 
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Sometimes I have to scratch snow and ice off the ground to find my food. 
What am I? (caribou) 


I live in the Arctic waters. 

I am very large. 

I have two ivory tusks. 

I have flippers instead of legs. 
What am I? (walrus) 


I have a very large mouth. 

I eat tiny sea animals and little plants. 

I have a thick layer of blubber to keep me warm. 
I am the biggest animal alive. 

What am I? (whale) 


Notes on Questions 


Page 51: + Help the children conclude that Bounce weighs more than the average sec- 
ond grader, but Oogie weighs a great deal more. 


Page 52: %* Perhaps not every father is able to give a ready answer about the weight of 
his car, but the smallest foreign models are nearly a ton, and American 
models range from one to two tons. The point here is to offer the pupils 
a familiar object for weight comparison. 


‘Page 56: p Plants and tiny sea animals. 


REVIEW 


A “Password” Game. This game can be used as a device for review. It can be played 
by four individuals (two leaders and two guessers) or two teams. Names of the ani- 
mals of the tundra region are written beforehand on small cards. Select one card from 
the group to show the leaders. (The rest of the class may also see it.) However, the 
two “guessers” are not allowed to see the cards. When the game starts, one leader at 

a time gives a one-word clue to his guesser/partner. Each team takes turns until the 
word is guessed. Whichever team guesses the most words wins the game. 
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Il. Have pupils mark T for true, or F for false for each statement. 


i 


10. 


(F) 




















The skin on the seal is called blubber. 


The back flippers of a seal move ifthe the tail of a fish and help it to 


swim. 

An oogruk is a kind of walrus. 

A walrus has ivory tusks. 

The polar bear eats seals, walrus, and fish. 

Caribou eat grass, leaves, and reindeer moss. 

Caribou are sometimes called scratchers. 

The walrus has antlers on his head. 

The baleen in the mouth of a whale works like a strainer. 


The fur coat of the polar bear is oily. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Eskimos—People of the Tundra 


Text pages 58-69 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Natural resources acquire value as man sees utility in them. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 





Man learns to use available resources to satisfy his basic needs for 


food, clothing, and shelter. 





Man learns to react and interact with his natural environment in 
order to survive. 





The culture of people influences their ways of adapting to the 
natural environment. 
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OUTLINE 


Section1 PEOPLE OF THE TUNDRA 


The Eskimos 


Section 2 USING THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

Igloos 

Parkas, Pants, and Mukluks 

How Did Eskimos Learn To Live on the Tundra? 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 5 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 5, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 5 are People of the Tundra and Using the Natural Environment. Sub- 
titles from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these 
headings. 


Alaskan Aborigines 


Today Eskimos may be found in Greenland, northern Canada, Siberia, and Alaska. Though 
many books have been written on the Eskimos, most of these books deal with the Eskimos 
living in Greenland and Canada. There are many minor differences, from area to area, in 
the way the Eskimos live. However, there are many things that are basically similar, e.g., 
the language, the way clothes are made, the way whales and seals are hunted, the heating 
of the igloos, and the storing of food. Regarding language, it should be noted that varia- 
tions in spelling occur from area to area, for example: umiak, oomiak, oomiack. The pupils 
should understand that these variants are not “wrong.” 


The aborigines of Alaska are usually divided into four groups: The Thlingit-Haida Indians, 
who lived along the southeastern coast of the peninsula; the Athabascan Indians of interior 
Alaska; the Aleuts, who inhabited the Aleutian Islands and the western part of Alaska; and 
the Eskimos, who settled along the coasts of the Arctic Ocean and the Bering Sea. 


Most anthropologists believe that these people migrated to North America from Eurasia 
via the Bering Strait, and that migrations probably occurred in successive waves over thou- 


sands of years. Eskimo settlements now stretch from East Cape in Siberia to the eastern 
coasts of Greenland. 
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Shelters and Clothing 


The construction of homes varied according to locality. Where wood was plentiful, it was 
used both as a building material and as fuel. The Eskimos of northern Alaska used snow 
houses as overnight shelters on winter hunting trips out on the sea ice, or when caught by 
a blizzard, although the dome-shaped structure we commonly refer to as an igloo was 
apparently unknown to them. Northern Eskimos lived in semi-subterranean permanent 
homes of sod and driftwood (or whalebone, if driftwood was lacking). This type of early 
Eskimo home is properly called an igloo (IG-loo). A skylight of gut admitted a murky 
light. Entrance was through a hole in the roof, or by way of a narrow tunnel, curved to 
reduce drafts of cold air. The home’s source of both heat and light was the oil lamp, 
fueled by blubber from the seal or the whale. It burned with a row of moss wicks set in 
shallow soft-stone or pottery trays. These trays were obtained by barter. Enough heat 
emanated from these lamps to make the igloo feel as warm as a steam bath. Indeed, 
Eskimos removed most of their clothing when indoors. 


Caribou and sealskin were prized materials for Eskimo garments, though the Eskimos 
found some clothing use for nearly every species of animal life on the tundra and in the 
sea—and for nearly every part of a given animal’s body. They even made waterproof 
clothing of walrus intestine and fish skin. The women were so adept at needlework that 
their stitches could not be detected in clothing or in the hides stretched over wooden boat 
frames. 


There was evidently sharp division of labor among male and female members of the fam- 
ily. Men hunted and built the homes. Women cooked the food, dressed the skins, and 
made the clothes. 


Note: If the teacher does not wish to teach Chapter 6, she should provide sufficient 
materials now to show the children how Eskimos lived long ago in order to provide a good 
basis for contrast with the subject matter of Chapter 7, ‘“How the Eskimos Live Today.” 
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SECTION | PEOPLE OF THE TUNDRA 
Text pages 58-61 


PUPIE TEXT OBJECTIVES 


The Eskimos To understand that the Eskimos came to 
Alaska from Eurasia. 
To become acquainted with the physical and 
cultural characteristics of the Eskimos. 
To learn that Eskimo communities are changing 


rapidly. 
VOCABULARY 
Eskimos land bridge | changed 
Bering Strait rapidly route 
MATERIALS 
Globe 
Wall map of the world 
ACTIVITIES 


The Eskimos, pages 58-61 


Inquiry. Lead the class on an imaginary journey from Eurasia to Alaska with the first 
Eskimos. Emphasize the hardships and dangers the Eskimos must have encountered on 
such a trip. Discuss ways the Eskimos might have secured food, clothing, and shelter along 
the way. Compare a trip taken by the Eskimos of long ago with a similar trip taken by 
people today across the same area of land and sea. Incorporate this activity with the one 
suggested on page 61 of the text. 


Inquiry. Study the photographs and tell about some physical characteristics of these 
Eskimos. Compare them with those of Australian Aborigines. Use the following questions. 


In what ways are Eskimos like you? How are they different? 
How are Eskimos like the Aborigines? How are they different? 


Children may use Books 1, 2, and 3 to verify answers. 


Find pictures of Eskimos in books or periodicals and share them with the class. Examine 
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photographs and pictures in various books on Eskimos. Have the pupils describe what they 
have learned to the class, Following are a few books that offer good pictorial presentations: 
The True Book of Little Eskimos, Capeland; Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land, Carpenter; 
The First Book of Eskimos, Brewster; Here Is Alaska, Stephensson (see Resources). 


Through discussion, bring out the important point that not only the physical features of 
the Eskimos mark them as a distinct group of people, but their cultural characteristics as 
well. Some of these have already been introduced in the text. Recall these characteristics: 


They were happy, friendly people. 
They possessed great endurance. 
They were able to adapt to the harsh climate. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 61: @ It is generally believed that the Eskimos migrated from Eurasia to Alaska. 
9 In trying to trace the route the Eskimos took across the land and the 
¢ Bering Strait, remind the pupils that since this was a venture into the un- 
known for the Eskimos, the route might not have been direct. Also, various 
groups might have arrived at different times. This activity should help pupils 
to imagine the long journeys the Eskimos took. Different colored lengths 
of yarn might be used to mark the routes on the classroom globe. 


Supplementary Activities 
PP iy. 


Booklets. Start a booklet on Eskimos—‘‘An Eskimo Home,” “Clothing for Eskimos,” 
“Food for Eskimos.”’ 


Song. Teach the song, “Little Eskimo,” Music for Young Americans, 3 (see Resources). 
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SECTION 2 USING THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Text pages 62-69 
PUPIL TEXT ’ OBJECTIVES 


Igloos To learn how the Eskimos used materials at 
hand to provide shelter for their families. 


Parkas, Pants, and To learn that Eskimo women played an im- 
Mukluks portant role in providing clothing for mem- 
bers of the family. 
To learn the ways in which Eskimos used avail- 
able animals to supply their needs for 
clothing materials. 


How Did Eskimos To develop an understanding of how the 
Learn To Live on the Eskimos adapted themselves to their natural 
Tundra? environment. 

VOCABULARY 
igloos tunnel suits knives 
frame sealskin skinned sewed 
driftwood cotton scraped needle 
whale ribs wick dried sinew 
chunks parkas stiff mended 
sod mukluks chew dogsled 

ACTIVITIES 


Igloos, pages 62-64 


? Read the descriptions of the interior of an igloo given on pages 63-64 of the text. Com- 
§ pare the heating device the Eskimos used long ago with that in your own home. Compare 
the furniture. Consider the clothing worn. 


Small wicks floating on cooking oil could be used to demonstrate the principle of the 
stone lamp shown on page 64. 


Teach the song “The Igloo,” This Is Music, 3 (see Resources). Compare the description 
given in the song with the notes in the text. 
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Parkas, Pants, and Mukluks, pages 65-67 


? Inquiry. Look at the pictures on page 65 of the text. From what animals do you think 
if each of these articles of clothing were made? How many suits did each Eskimo wear out- 
doors? How did he wear the first suit? The second suit? 


? Inquiry. Have children bring to school some articles made of leather or remnants of 

§ leather that can be used for experimentation (chamois, glove, etc.). Let children try to 
sew the leather. Wet the leather thoroughly; then let it dry. What happens to the leather? 
Read the text on page 66. Why did the women have to chew the skins? (Leather gets hard 
after it gets wet.) Have the children discover that it is not comfortable to wear shoes, mit- 
tens, etc., once they have been wet unless they are softened again. 


The girls may try to cut a freehand parka or dress pattern out of brown paper. Eskimo 
women used no patterns. They were able to cut out pieces for a parka with a knife and 


sew them together; the parka would fit the individual for whom it was made. 


Make tagboard or cardboard models of Eskimo children. Dress them in Eskimo clothing. 
Use cotton for fur trim. 


The class as a group can plan a field trip to a local historical museum to view collections of 
early Eskimo clothing or photographs of replicas. 


Parents who have traveled to Alaska or Canada may have brought back Eskimo clothing or 
household objects which the class may be able to borrow for a display. Study each article 
to find out what it is made of and how it is used. 

Notes on Questions 


Page 65: PB Usually, in stores. 


9 @ Children may be able to guess that they were made by hand from animal 


4 skins. 


Page 67: ® Some children may have fur-trimmed jackets and coats with hoods, mittens, 
and boots. Materials, of course, will vary. 


> The children should be able to recognize the many similarities in their 
clothes and the Eskimos’ clothes. 


How Did Eskimos Learn To Live on the Tundra?, pages 68-69 


? Inquiry. From previous pages the pupils have learned that in order to protect themselves 
Sa 
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from the harsh tundra climate, the Eskimos needed warm clothing. They used what natural 
resources were available. The men hunted seals, caribou, and furred animals. The women 
dressed the skins and sewed the clothes by hand. They were not concerned with style or 
fashion, but rather practicality and suitability of the clothing for the region in which they 
lived. They had learned how to adapt to their natural environment. Along this same line, 
discuss with the class how the Eskimos made use of the natural environment to provide 


shelter and food. Ask the children to speculate on various things the Eskimos might have 
used for food. 


Further reading can be assigned to find out more about the early shelter, clothing, and food 
of the Eskimos. The books Kanguk, A Boy of Bering Strait, Albee; and The Eskimo Knew, 
Pine and Levine (see Resources) would be useful in this respect. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 68: Pb Eskimos used animals for food, clothing, and shelter. They used driftwood 
9? for homes. They used ice, snow, and sod to build shelters. 


bd 
REVIEW 


I. Instruct pupils to fill in the following blanks with the most appropriate words or 
phrases from the column on the right. 


1. The Eskimos of Alaska (came from Eurasia). 





2. The Eskimos were happy and (friendly people). friendly people 





animal skins 


3. The early Eskimo houses were called (igloos). 


4. The igloos were made of (driftwood and sod). natural environment 





5. The Eskimos heated their igloos with lamps came from Eurasia 


that burned (seal oil). cHignieees eo 
6. The Eskimos made their clothes out of igloos 


imal skins), 
(animal skins) grass and animal skins 


7. A long (tunnel) led into the igloo, driftwood and sod 


8. Making clothes for an Eskimo family seal oil 


was (women’s work). 
tunnel 
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9. In order to live on the tundra, the 
Eskimos had to make good use of 
the (natural environment). 





10. The Eskimos covered their beds with 
(grass and animal skins). 





II. Eskimos found many uses for the following animals. How did they use each animal? 
(Responses may be written or oral.) 


seal caribou 
whale polar bear 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Year on the Tundra Long Ago 


Text pages 70-121 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


The past is a frame of reference for the present. 


Communities change in time. 





The earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources acquire value as man sees utility in them. 





The physical environment of a region limits the choices available 


for survival. 





Economic choices are important in the historical development of 


a community. 


Division of labor aids in the production of more and better goods 


and services. 





The production of goods is limited by the use of primitive tools. 


_ - =e eo 


Se 
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Man must react to, and interact with, his physical and social en- 
vironment in order to survive. 


Culture patterns in a society develop through the mixture of values, 
traditions, mores, and change. 


The learned behavior traits or social patterns of a society influence 
the activities and development of its members. 


Most primitive societies are characterized by a loosely organized 
governmental structure. 


The values we accept direct and control our behavior. Ethical and 
religious values influence the development of a culture. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 
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Section 1 


Section 2 


Section 3 


Section 4 


Section 5 


OUTLINE 


SEASONS 
Seasons on the Tundra 


SPRING 
The Daylight Months 
Waiting for a Meal 
Nipik, the Eskimo Hunter 
Bringing Home the Meal 
Nipik’s Family 
The Umiak—A Big Boat 
Publok—There She Blows! 
The Break—Up Months 
Break—Up 
Birds and Bolas 
The Kayak—A Little Boat 
Time To Move 


Hunting Seals 


SUMMER 

The Growing Months 
When the Sun Never Sets 
Puddles, Flowers, Bugs, and Birds 
Men’s Work 
Women and Children Work, Too 


FALL 

The Freeze—Up Months 
Freeze—Up 
Back to the Igloo 


WINTER 

The Dark Months 
Dark Days, Cold Days 
Sewing, Carving, amd Visiting 
What the Eskimos Believe 
Rules Without Government 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 6 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 6, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into five sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 6 are Seasons, Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. Subtitles from the 
text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


Since this is an optional chapter, the material contained in it is supplementary rather than 
essential to the concepts explored in Chapter 7; the teacher can best judge if and how it 
might be used. Because of the information and, indeed, inspiration to be derived from the 
story of a successful struggle for survival, it is hoped that the teacher will at least find time 
to read parts of it to or with the class. 


Living on the Tundra 


Long before explorers, whalers, missionaries, and government personnel brought new cul- 
ture to the Eskimos, the Eskimos had adapted to the harshness of life on the tundra. 


Eskimos of the Arctic tundra lived along the coast in permanent villages, but traveled in- 
land during the summer to fish the streams, search for berries, and hunt animals that were 
not available on the coast. Eskimo diet was basically seal, walrus, and whale, stored above 
ground, in a storehouse set up on four posts, or in underground cellars. 


For information on shelter and clothing, see “Background Information” for Chapter 5. 
The Use of Whales 


Whales are hunted in the spring. Baleen whales, particularly the Bowhead, are hunted near 
Barrow, although Belugas (white whales) have been hunted on occasion. After the whale is 
captured, it is dragged to the edge of the ice and butchered. Blocks of meat are taken to 

the ice cellars and frozen for future use. Although all the crews that participated in the 

hunt share the whale, the crew that sank the first harpoon is awarded the much-prized 

tongue, heart, and kidneys. Muktuk (MUK tuk), pieces of whale skin with blubber, is also con- 
sidered a great delicacy. The heart, tongue, kidneys, intestines, and muktuk are served to 


the whole community at a feast prepared by the captain of the crew that captured the 
whale. 


Blubber is the staple food of the Eskimo diet. It is stored raw. Blubber may be boiled 
with whale meat or eaten raw with entrails chopped into it. Fresh blubber, eaten raw, 
tastes like cream. Cooked blubber tastes like the fat in lamb stew. The skin, raw or 
cooked, has a walnut flavor. 
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Weapons 


Before the coming of the white man, Eskimo weapons consisted of the lance, the spear 
(a harpoon), and the bow and arrows. Weapons were tipped with bone, ivory, flint, or 
jade. Despite the simplicity of their weapons and methods of transportation, Eskimos de- 
veloped sea and ice hunting to a remarkably efficient degree, managing to secure seals, 
walrus, polar bears, and even sixty-ton bowhead whales. 


On the water, Eskimos used skin-covered one-man canoes called kayaks and larger skin- 
covered hunting boats called umiaks (or oomiaks). 


The Seal Poke 


An interesting example of the Eskimos’ utilization of all parts of an animal is the seal 
poke. A seal poke is the whole skin of a male seal except for the head. After severing the 
seal’s head at the neck, the Eskimo inserts his arm into the neck opening to remove bones 
and entrails. Then the neck and all but one of the natural or accidental openings are care- 
fully sewed. In the one opening that is left, a ring of ivory is inserted so the hide can be 
blown up and corked. The blown-up hide floats are used in hunting whale, walrus, and 
seal. Seal pokes are also used to store small pieces of meat, berries, seal oil, etc. 


Enrichment Material 


An interesting class project that will provide enrichment material for the present study is 
a subscription (for a short period of time), to the Tundra Times, a weekly publication. 
Help pupils compose a class letter to write for information (Box 1287, Fairbanks, Alaska 
99701). This paper records the Break-Up, Freeze-Up, the Dark Months, or any other sea- 
sonal changes taking place on the tundra. The activities of the people during these changes 
are faithfully described. Compare these activities with those mentioned in Chapter 6. 





? 


¢ 
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SECTION | SEASONS 


Text pages 70-72 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Seasons on the Tundra To understand how seasons near the North 
Pole differ from seasons in most of the 


United States. 


To learn the Eskimo names for the seasons. 


VOCABULARY 
daylight months growing months dark months 
break-up months freeze-up months 
MATERIALS 
Calendar Globe 
ACTIVITIES 


Seasons on the Tundra, pages 70-72 


Inquiry. To arouse interest in the subject of seasons on the tundra, ask the following ques- 
tions. 


How many seasons are there in your part of the United States? What are their names? 

About how long does each season last? (Help children mark the seasons on a calen- 
dar. They should conclude that each season lasts about 3 months.) 

Which season has the coldest days? Why? 

Which season has the hottest days? Why? 

Which seasons come in between the hottest and the coldest seasons? 

Which season has more hours of daylight? Why? 

Which season has more hours of darkness? Why? 

Which place is closer to the North Pole—your community or Barrow, Alaska? (Have 
pupils locate both communities on the globe. Mark the location of Barrow in some 
manner.) 

Do you think Barrow has the same seasons as your community? Why or why not? 

When can the sun be seen at midnight in Barrow? Why? 

When can the sun not be seen for many weeks in Barrow? Why? 
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Have children read the text and study the diagram on page 72 to verify some of their 
answers. 


Have pupils list the names of the seasons (beginning with spring) on the board. After read- 

ing the text, let children guess which of these seasons correspond to Eskimo terms such as 

“daylight months,” etc. Have them list these terms opposite the names of the four seasons. 
(Daylight months=early spring; break-up months=late spring.) 


? Inquiry. Have pupils compare the two lists of seasons. Ask: 


Sd 


What do you think happens during the break-up months? Why? 
What happens during the freeze-up months? Why? 

What happens during the growing months? Why? 

Why are some months called the dark months? 
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SECTION 2 SPRING 


Text pages 73-102 


PUPIL TEXT 


The Daylight Months 
Waiting for a Meal 

Nipik, the Eskimo Hunter 
Bringing Home the Meal 
Nipik’s Family 

The Umiak—A Big Boat 
Publok—There She Blows! 


The Break-Up Months 


Break-Up 
Birds and Bolas 
The Kayak—A Little Boat 


OBJECTIVES 


To learn that the daylight months mark the 
beginning of the Arctic spring. 


To understand that the sun, invisible for 
months, can once again be seen, and that 
each day it rises a little more above the 
horizon. 


To begin to understand the strong influence 
of the natural environment on the Eskimos’ 


way of life. 


To learn that Eskimos were hunters and food 


Time To Move 


Hunting Seals 


VOCABULARY 


Nipik (NIH pihk) 
Nanook 

polar bear 

lead dog 

whip 

traps 

Noopa (NOO pah) 
spear 

Katuk (KAH tuk) 


gatherers, and that they depended on ani- 


mals to supply their basic needs. 


To learn that Eskimos invented the necessary 


tools and transportation for hunting. 


To learn what kinds of work Eskimos do dur- 


ing the Arctic spring. 


To learn something of the structure of an 


Eskimo family. 


Kinuwana (KIN 00 WAH nah) floats gulls 

Nuptuk (NUP tuk) spouts terns 

coast lead soar 

umiak (OO me ak) scarce bolas 

paddles blubber hatching 
frame muktuk (MUK tuk) tangled 
Publok (PUB luk) ducks kayak (KI ak) 
ice pack geese seal poke 
harpoons plovers 
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MATERIALS 
Pictures of Arctic animals 
Pictures or models of weapons used by Eskimos 


Brown construction paper for making models 
of Eskimo boats and tents 


ACTIVITIES 
The Daylight Months (and subtitles), pages 73-92 


Waiting for a Meal, Nipik, the Eskimo Hunter, Bringing Home the Meal (pages 74-83). 
After children have read these pages and observed the illustrations, ask the following 


questions. 
? What kind of shelter do Eskimos use in the winter? 
A What does an Eskimo hunter do in the morning? 


How does he travel? 

What is a lead dog? 

How do his huskies help Nipik hunt? 

What weapons do Eskimos use to hunt bears and seals? 
How does Nipik get Arctic foxes? 

How do Eskimos use foxes, bears, and seals? 

How do Eskimos spend most of their time? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 82: > Seal meat and bear meat. 


D> Food plants do not grow well on the tundra. 

e 
Nipik’s Family (pages 84-85). After reading these pages, children may draw or paint pic- 
tures of Nipik’s (or any Eskimo) family. The pictures may be done on a long strip of shelf 
paper for a frieze or a mural with igloos, ice, polar bears, and seals in the background. 
Children may add to the mural as they learn more about the work Eskimos do in the 
spring. 


? Discuss the composition of an Eskimo family. Ask children to tell how an Eskimo family 
iH is like or differs from their own. They may also tell how work is divided among family 
members—in both their own and Eskimo families. 


The Umiak—A Big Boat (pages 86-87). To increase knowledge of scale and of models, help 
children construct some umiaks of brown construction or shelf paper. A pipecleaner or 
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clothespin “Eskimo” should be used in planning the size of the model. Children should 
recall that the umiak should seat at least 12 men. 


Help children compose a brief essay on the umiak. Points to include: size and description 
of boat, how it is made, method of operation, primary use. 


Publok—There She Blows! (pages 88-92). Show pictures of various kinds of whales and 
point out the types usually hunted near Barrow. World Book Encyclopedia and The 
Whales Go By, by Phleger, are good sources (see Resources). 


? Inquiry. Lead children to appreciate the importance of the whale to the Eskimos’ econ- 
& omy by discussing the following questions. 


How do the men prepare to go on a whale hunt? 

Where do Eskimos go to hunt whales? 

Why do Eskimos hunt whales? 

What tools and equipment are used in hunting whales? What are the tools made of? 
How do men hunt whales? 

What do Eskimos do after a whale has been killed? 

Why do all families in the village share the whale? 

Where is some of the meat stored? 

Why is some of the meat stored? 


Children may verify answers by referring to the text. 


The teacher or a good reader may read aloud the description of a whale hunt in the book 


Kanguk, by Albee (see Resources). 
Notes on Questions 


Page 91: * Whales have air-breathing lungs with one or two nostrils (called blowholes) 
>) set far back on the head. Though some larger species may remain submerged 
> for an hour, most whales must surface every 15 minutes to inhale several 

times. Spouting is caused by the condensation of the moist air exhaled by 
the whale, and is visible for a mile. 


The Break-Up Months (and subtitles), pages 93-102 


? Inquiry. Direct attention to the picture of the icebergs on page 93 in the text. Help chil- 
£ dren to understand what is meant by break-up by using the following questions. 

What do you see in the picture? 

Where have the icebergs come from? 
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? 


Sf 


What has caused some of the ice to melt and break up? 
Why are these months called break-up months? 
Are the break-up months like spring, summer, fall, or winter? 


Break-Up, Birds and Bolas (pages 94-97). Children may read the poem on page 95 and tell 
what things can be seen during the Arctic spring. After studying pages 96-97, children may 
take turns demonstrating how a bola works. Ask them to tell what weapon the Aborigines 
use in a similar fashion. 


The Kayak—A Little Boat (pages 98-99). Help children construct some kayaks to the same 
scale used in making models of umiaks. Children may write brief essays about kayaks. 
Points to be included: size and description of boat, how it is made, method of operation, 
primary use. 


Time To Move (pages 100-101). Help children construct a model or a drawing of the 
Arctic slope. Use small models of Eskimos to show how the Eskimos move inland and 
camp beside rivers. Little tents may be added to the model or drawing. 


Inquiry. Use the model or drawing and the following questions to develop an understand- 
ing of why Eskimos move inland during the late spring. Children may verify answers by 
reading the text. 


When does ice melt on the tundra? 

What do Nipik and his family do before the ice melts? 

Why do they move while there is still ice on the tundra? 

How do Eskimo families move? 

Where do the Eskimos go? 

What kinds of shelters do the Eskimos use when they camp beside a river? 
Why do they not need a hole in the top of the tent or a lamp? 


Hunting Seals (pages 101-102). After children have read these pages, let them tell why 
seals are hunted during break-up time. Ask, “What weapons are used to hunt seals? How 
do Eskimos hunt seals? How do Eskimos use seals? What is a seal poke?” 


Help children make a chart showing how Eskimos use seal meat, skin, and blubber. 


Inquiry. To help pupils summarize the activities of the Eskimos during the Arctic spring, 
ask the following questions. 


What do Eskimos do to get food during the daylight and break-up months? 
What animals do they hunt? - 


What do they do with these animals? 
What weapons do they use to hunt these animals? 
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How do huskies help Eskimos hunt? 

Why do Eskimos share food? 

Why do they store food? Where do they store it? 

How do Eskimos spend most of their time during daylight and break-up months? 

What do you think would happen to an Eskimo village if the people were not able 
to store enough food during daylight and break-up months? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 102: B® Floats are usually attached to harpoons. When the harpoon has struck its 
? target, the floats stay on top of the water to mark the place where the 
: whale is. 


Supplementary Activities 


Filmstrip. To reinforce understanding of Eskimo family life, show Eskimo Family 

(see Resources). Illustrates daily life in an Eskimo family: eating, testing ice, cutting up 
seal, feeding dogs, and playing, Although Eskimos described are those who live in the 
Hudson Bay area, many of the customs and activities are similar to those of the Eskimos 
at Barrow. 


Songs. Pupils may find out what new things they can learn about Eskimo life on the tun- 
dra from the following songs: ‘Kayak Song,” This Is Music, 4; “Eskimo Land,” Music 
Near and Far, Book 4; “In the Ice,” Singing Every Day, Book 4; “With My Bow,” Singing 
Every Day, Book 4 (see Resources for all songbooks). 
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SECTION 3 SUMMER 
Text pages 102-109 


PUPIL. TEXT OBJECTIVES 


The Growing Months To learn that the growing months constitute 
the short (2 months) Arctic summer. 
When the Sun Never Sets 


To understand that the sun rises to its high- 


Puddles, Flowers, Bugs, est point during the growing months, and 
and Birds that at midsummer it can be seen 24 hours 
a day. 
Men’s Work 


To learn what kinds of work Eskimos do dur- 
Women and Children Work, Too ing the Arctic summer. 


To realize that division of labor and coopera- 
tion have enabled the Eskimos to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter more efficiently. 


VOCABULARY 
lemmings fishhooks 
puddles nuts 
mosquitoes berries 
insects 

MATERIALS 


Pictures of caribou, lemmings, and walrus 
Pictures of the tundra in summer (mosses, wildflowers, grasses) 


ACTIVITIES 
The Growing Months (and subtitles), pages 102-109 


9. Inquiry. To help children understand the characteristics of the Arctic summer, ask: 
& 
During what season is the sun highest in the sky in your part of the United States? 
During what season are there more hours of daylight? 
For how many months does summer last? 
What season comes before summer? —after? 
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What is the weather like during the summer? 

What happens to trees and flowers in the summer? 

What are some things people do in the summer? 

What was the weather like during the break-up months on the tundra? 
What season comes after the break-up months? 

What do you think the weather is like during the growing months? Why? 
What happens to the tundra? 

What do you think the Eskimos do during the growing months? 


Children may page through this section to verify some of their answers. 


When the Sun Never Sets, Puddles, Flowers, Bugs, and Birds (pages 104-106). After read- 
ing these pages, let children describe the growing months on the tundra. Show pictures of 
the plants and animals mentioned. Develop a discussion with questions like the following. 


Why is there light, day and night during the growing months? 

Why can’t people go out without boots? 

Why are tundra willow trees so tiny? 

Why do birds come to live on the tundra during the growing months? 
What do Eskimos do during these months? 


During the two short growing months on the tundra, because of the perpetual sunlight, 
small plants and wild flowers bloom rapidly and profusely. Use other resources to find 

out about some of the other flowers that grow on the tundra. Pictures and photographs 
found in the following books and magazines provide some good examples: “Photographing 
Northern Wild Flowers,”’ National Geographic, June 1956; “Alaska, the Hard Country,” 
Life, October 1, 1965; Wonders of the Arctic, Berrill (see Resources); The Arctic Tundra, 
Goetz (see Resources). 


Notes on Questions 


Page 104: * Lemmings are mouse-like rodents that inhabit the arctic regions. The 
collared lemming turns white in winter, but the long fur of most lem- 
mings remains black, brown, or grey all year. 


Men’s Work, Women and Children Work, Too (pages 107-109). Place the following head- 
ings on the board or on a chart: MEN’S WORK, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S WORK. 
Have children study these pages to find the kinds of work done by each. The teacher may 
list the jobs in the appropriate columns as suggested by the children. (Children may look 
elsewhere in Chapter 6 for other examples of the division of labor.) 
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? 


SECTION 4 FALL 


Text pages 110-113 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
The Freeze-Up Months To learn that the freeze-up months constitute 
Freeze-Up the Arctic fall. 
Back to the Igloo To understand that the hours of daylight 
grow less each day as the sun sinks lower 
in the sky. 


To learn what kinds of work Eskimos do 
during the freeze-up months. 


The Freeze-Up Months (and subtitles), pages 110-113 
Inquiry. To help children understand the characteristics of the Arctic fall, ask: 


During what season do the leaves change color and fall from the trees in your part 
of the United States? 

What other things happen in the fall? 

What season comes after fall? 

What starts to freeze during the freeze-up months on the tundra? 


Do you think there are more or fewer hours of daylight than during the growing 
months? Why? 


What do the Eskimos do during the freeze-up months? 
Children may verify some answers by referring to the text. 


Inquiry. Have children study pictures or models of a skin tent and a sod igloo. Ask, 
“When do Eskimos live in tents? Why? When do they live in igloos? Why? Why do you 
think Eskimos move back to sod igloos during freeze-up time? What must be done to the 
igloos?” Children may verify answers by referring to the text. 


Have children read the text, page 113, to find out what work Eskimos do during the 
freeze-up months. Ask, “What do Eskimos do with the whales and fish they catch? Why?” 
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SECTION 5 WINTER 


Text pages 114-121 


FUPIL TEXT 
The Dark Months 
Dark Days, Cold Days 


Sewing, Carving, and 
Visiting 


What the Eskimos Believe 


Rules Without Government 


VOCABULARY 
skin scraper language 
comb snow goggles 
sewing bone crusher 
carving Raven 
visiting beak 
folktales magic 


OBJECTIVES 


To learn that the dark months constitute the 
Arctic winter. 


To understand that the sun sinks below the 
horizon during the dark months; that it is 
not visible for about 65 days. 


To learn what Eskimos do during the dark 
months. 


To learn how Eskimos live in a group with- 
out a formal government. 


To appreciate and admire the stamina and in- 
genuity of the Eskimos in learning to sur- 
vive in a harsh environment. 


charm decide 
shaman (SHAH mon) punished 
future chief 
rules president 
government ashamed 
scolds wise 


The Dark Months (and subtitles), pages 114-121 


? Inquiry. After children have read the first paragraph of page 115, ask, “‘How are the 
£ dark months like our winter? How are they different from our winter? What happens on 


_the tundra in the dark months?” 


Dark Days, Cold Days (page 115). After children have read the poem, ask them to de- 
scribe the dark months. Then they may draw or paint pictures illustrating the poem. 


Sewing, Carving, and Visiting (pages 116-117). After children have read these pages, let 
them demonstrate some of the winter activities of the Eskimos. 
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? Discuss each of the tools pictured on these pages. Ask children to suggest how each tool 
Gis used. 


? Inquiry. Discuss the activities of the dark months. Guide the discussion with the follow- 


> ing questions. 


Do the Eskimos do any hunting during the dark months? Why or why not? 

Where do Eskimos spend most of their time during the dark months? Why? 

What do the women do during the dark months? 

What do the men do? 

What do boys and girls learn during the dark months? | 

Where do Eskimos get the wood, stone, ivory, and animal skins used to make tools 
and clothing? 

What food do the Eskimos eat during the dark months? Where do they get this food? 

How do Eskimos enjoy themselves during the dark months? 

What do you think a community house is? 
(Children may be told that the community house is a shelter larger than a family 
shelter and used for any village gatherings: dances, feasts, games, meetings.) 


? What the Eskimos Believe (pages 118-119). Compare what the Eskimos and Aborigines 
§ believe about such subjects as the creation of the Earth, the sun, the first people. 


> Children may tell what they understand about shamans. Ask them if they recall any other 
§ groups of people who have similar beliefs. (Some Indian and African tribes have shamans 
and/or witch doctors or medicine men.) 


Rules Without Government (pages 120-121). Compare the Eskimo and the Aborigine way 
of dealing with right and wrong among their groups. Compare also with the method of 
government used in the local community. In what ways are they alike? —different? 


*~2 


Inquiry. Discuss the way in which Eskimos governed themselves long ago. The following 
questions may be used. 


*~2 


How did Eskimos find ways to live peacefully together without rules? 
How did they treat older people? Why? 

How do people treat older people in your community? 

What rule did the Eskimos try to follow in their daily living? 

What do you think of this rule? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 120: @ Australian Aborigines follow the advice of their councils of elders. 


> Children may recall: ‘‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” 
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Supplementary Activities 
Artwork, Set up five committees—each committee to illustrate one of the Arctic seasons. 


The committees’ drawings, pictures, or collages, properly labeled, can be displayed in se- 
quence. 


Dramatizations. Five groups may prepare scenes illustrating Eskimos’ activities during 
the five Arctic seasons. A narrator may introduce each season. Simple props may be used. 


Pantomime. Children may use gestures (bowed head, folded arms) to represent the sun 


just before the daylight months. By raismg and lowering head and arms, they may pan- 
tomime the positions of the sun during the cycle of the Arctic seasons. 


REVIEW 


I. Have pupils write a short sentence or describe orally each of the five seasonal divisions 
of the year on the tundra. 


Daylight Months Freeze-Up Months 
Break-Up Months Dark Months 


Growing Months 


II. Match the following items to review some of the ideas learned in this chapter. 


aD) ebola A. asmall boat 

2. (E) muktuk B. from walrus tusks, used for 

3. (A) kayak carving 

4, (G) umiak C. An Eskimo shelter 

5. (J) harpoon D. a weapon used in hunting ducks 

6. (I) seal poke E. whale skin with blubber 

7. (F) husky F. Eskimo dog 

8. (H) floats Gmaatge Doar 

9. (C) igloo H.  sealskin bags filled with air and 

10. (B) ivory tied to the lines of a harpoon 

I. asealskin bag for storing things 
J. a weapon used to hunt seals and 


whales 
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II. Choose the name of the season or seasons described by each phrase. 


Daylight Months Growing Months Dark Months 
Break-Up Months Freeze-Up Months 
1. The sun can be seen at midnight. (Growing Months.) 
2. The sun can not be seen at all. (Dark Months.) 
3. Months for hunting and storing food. (Daylight, Break-Up, Growing, and 
Freeze-Up Months.) 
4. Months for sewing, carving, and visiting. (Dark Months.) 
5. Months when Eskimos move inland and camp beside rivers. (Break-Up | 
Months.) 
6. Months when Eskimos move back to their sod igloos along the Arctic coast. 
(Freeze-Up Months.) 
7. Months when wildflowers bloom on the tundra. (Growing Months.) 
8. The warmest months on the tundra. (Growing Months.) 
9. The coldest months on the tundra. (Dark Months.) 
10. Icebergs break off from the Arctic ice near the North Pole and float in the 


Arctic Ocean. (Break-Up Months.) 
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CHAPTER 7 


How the Eskimos Live Today 


Text pages 122-145 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Changes are inevitable when people are exposed to better tools 
and more goods, and different ways of living. 


Communities change in time. 





Human beings have physical and psychic needs. 


about God and man’s relation to God, justice, freedom, love or 


& Ethical and religious values are important; they include: belief 


charity, generosity, courage, loyalty, truth, honesty, kindness, 
and others. 


Economic choices are important influences on the historical de- 
velopment of a community. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 
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a 


Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 


ment in order to survive. 


The acquired social and behavioral patterns of a society influence 
the activities and development of its members. 


In a dynamic society, most people adjust to changes in culture. 


A need for government arises wherever people live and work to- 


gether. 


Governments maintain order through constitutions, courts, laws, 
regulating and administrative agencies, armed forces, and police. 


So 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 CONTEMPORARY BARROW 
Barrow Today 
Shelter 


Food 
Clothing 
New Wishes for New Things 


Section 2 RECREATION 
Art 
Music 
Fun for Everyone 


Section 3 CHANGES 
Changes in Government 
Why Changes Came 
Did Changes Help the Eskimos? 





See pages 326-332 for Resources for Book 3. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Major Themes of Chapter 7 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 7, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into three sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 7 are Contemporary Barrow, Recreation, and Changes. Subtitles from 
the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these headings. 


Barrow, Alaska 


Barrow is a small community of approximately 1,314 people (1969 est.), situated on the 
northernmost point of land in the United States. To the northwest is the Chukchi Sea, to 
the northeast, the Beaufort Sea. Both bodies of water influence life in Barrow. Whaling is 
the people’s chief occupation in the spring, as well as walrus and seal hunting when the ice 
permits. These animals are utilized for food, clothing, and skins. The polar bear is also 
hunted, as are the Arctic fox, caribou, and an occasional wolf. Hunting is of major impor- 
tance to Barrow’s economy. 
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Climate 


Barrow’s highest recorded temperature was 79°F. in July 1927, and the lowest —56° F. in 
February 1924. The mean average temperature of the coldest month (February) is —17.9° F.; 
mean average temperature of the warmest month (July) is 39° F. Mean annual temperature 

is 10°F. The average number of days with temperatures of 0° or less is 169; average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches; average annual snowfall is 25 inches. The sun is above the horizon 
continuously from May 10 to August 2, and below the horizon continuously from November 
18 to January 23. 


Transportation 


Wien Alaska Airlines provides the only scheduled service to Point Barrow, with flights 
from Fairbanks (six times weekly in winter, daily in summer) and Kotzebue (weekly in 
summer), carrying mail, air freight, and passengers. The Bureau of Indian Affairs supply 
ship makes a delivery to Barrow near the end of August each year. All marine freight 
must be lightered approximately one and a half miles from anchorage to the beach. 


The Community’s Facilities 


Housing is provided for government employees by their respective agencies, but housing 
for others is limited. Water is available in 55-gallon drums (summer) at $3.00/drum, or 

in the form of ice (winter) at $0.35/cubic foot. There are no sewage facilities in Barrow. 
Electric power and natural gas are distributed by the Barrow Utilities Cooperative to 
individual consumers. Telephone and telegraph services are available and being expanded. 


At present there are five general stores, two hotels (summer only), two restaurants (three 
in summer), an airline, one movie theater, a bank, three churches, a fire hall (community 
building), a school (first through eighth grade), a U. S. Weather Bureau Station, and a U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital with a resident doctor, dentist, and Public Health nurse. 


Barrow is an incorporated community with a 2 per cent sales tax. A seven-member Village 
Council is elected each year. Officials are the President of the Council, a state-appointed 
Deputy Magistrate, and a State Policeman assigned to Barrow. 


Employment is generally limited to civil service positions with government agencies or 
with civilian employers on government contracts. 


Barrow is beginning to experience growth that may lead to future prosperity. The village 
has undergone a town-site survey by the Bureau of Land Management, and construction of 
gravel streets has begun. A natural gas distribution system, dependable electrical power, a 
new airport, and a modern hospital have been completed recently. A high school is under 
construction; other school facilities are being expanded. 
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SECTION | CONTEMPORARY BARROW 


Text pages 122-133 
PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Barrow Today To learn that Eskimos in Barrow, Alaska, today 
live much as we do. 
To learn that the old ways of life of the Eskimos 
are rapidly changing. 


Shelter To learn some of the Eskimos’ changed ways 
Food of living: changed housing, food, and cloth- 
Clothing ing. 

New Wishes for New Things To learn about the Eskimos’ use of the mail- 


order catalog. 
To learn about changes in travel and communi- 


cation. 
VOCABULARY 
elementary school canned foods wish books 
stove vegetables motors 
gas sewing machine airstrip 
canvas steel umiaks 
hospital cotton motorboats 
shots rubber tape recorders 
church slush tapes 
sealskin pokes mail-order catalogs 
MATERIALS 
Large pieces of art paper (for painting) 
Tempera paints 
Mail-order catalogs 
Tagboard 12” x 18" (for chart) 
ACTIVITIES 


Barrow Today, pages 122-125 


? Inquiry. Guide the children in recalling what they have learned about the way of life of 


¢ 
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primitive Eskimos. The following questions may be used to summarize main points. 


How did the Eskimos get food long ago? 

How did the Eskimos get clothing? 

What did the Eskimos use for shelter? 

How did the Eskimos spend most of their time? Why? 
How do you think Eskimos get food today? 

What kind of clothing do they wear? Where do they get it? 
What kinds of shelters do they live in? 

What kinds of work do Eskimos do today? 


Show the ERCSSP filmstrip Barrow, Alaska (see Resources). The teacher may read the 
script or tell about the frames. As the filmstrip is shown, take advantage of the opportunity 
to contrast the old and the new. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 123: b> In Barrow. 


Page 125: @ Children should note that Barrow today has many more buildings—more 
? homes, a hospital, a school, etc. They may speculate on changes evidenced 
? by the foregoing: more people in the community; use of materials that 
must be shipped to the community; changes in ways of doing things (using 
schools and hospitals); different kinds of shelter, etc. 


Shelter, Food, Clothing, pages 126-131 


> Inquiry. Assign individual or committee-prepared reports on shelter, food, and clothing. 
@ After each report has been given, involve the children in a discussion of the information 
presented. Add to this information if necessary. Use the following questions. 


Shelter 


What are Eskimos’ houses made of today? What were they made of long ago? Why 
have they changed? 


In what kinds of shelters do the Eskimos live in summer? How are today’s tents 
different from the tents of long ago? 


What do the Eskimos use for cooking and heating? How did they prepare food long 
ago? What kind of stoves will the people of Barrow use after the gas line is put in? 


Food 


Why don’t Eskimo men spend as much time looking for food as they did long ago? 
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What are the main foods of the Eskimos? What other foods do they eat? 
Where do Eskimo women buy flour, sugar, tea, coffee, and canned foods? 
How are fruits, eggs, vegetables, and fresh meat carried to Barrow? 


Clothing 


What kinds of clothing do Eskimos wear today? 
What do Eskimo women use to make clothing today? 
Where do they get needles? 


Have the children draw and paint large pictures of items characteristic of Barrow today: 
food, clothing, shelter. Arrange these pictures on a bulletin board with the caption NEW 
THINGS IN BARROW. 


New Wishes for New Things, pages 132-133 


Inquiry. Obtain several mail-order catalogs and let the children examine them. Children 
who have seen such catalogs may tell what they know about using them. Make sure pupils 
understand that one must send an order and payment by mail in order to receive the goods. 
Then use the following questions. 


Do you think Eskimos would find a catalog useful? Why? 
What things do you think they might order? 
What is needed to pay for these things? 


Children should now read the text. Continue with the following questions. 


How do Eskimos use mail-order catalogs? What do they call them? Why? 
What are some things Eskimos order? Why do they want these things? 


? Inquiry. Use the following questions to help children realize changes that have taken place 
Sd 


in transportation and communication. 


What changes do you see in the pictures on these pages? 

Why is it difficult to build roads or streets in Arctic lands? 

Why do people want new kinds of transportation? 

What kinds of transportation do Eskimos use in Barrow today? 
What kinds of tools do they use today? 

What (besides umiaks) do Eskimos use for hunting whales? 

What do Eskimos often use to communicate with friends far away? 
Why. do they use tape recorders instead of letters? 


Guide the children in preparing a chart showing new forms of transportation and com- 
munication in Barrow. Use magazine pictures to illustrate the chart. 
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SECTION 2 RECREATION 
Text pages 134-139 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 


Art To learn what the Eskimos of Barrow do for 
Music recreation. 
Fun for Everyone To understand that all people need recreation. 
VOCABULARY 
drawings drum visit 
decorate hoop feasts 
designs willow blanket toss 
baskets handle nalukatak (NAH luk ah TAHK) 
music drumstick stunts 
musical record players wrestle 
instrument records 
MATERIALS 


Strips of colored construction paper 3” x 12” (one or two strips for each child) 
Tambourines (without the “‘jingles”’) 


ACTIVITIES 
Art, Music, Fun for Everyone, pages 134-139 


Read “Art” in the text and discuss the pictures. Then give the children strips of paper, 
about 3” x 12”. Each child may work out designs for a parka. Encourage originality. 


Have children listen to the record “The Eskimos” (see Resources), especially the Barrow 
group. The teacher may show the picture of the drum orchestra on the booklet that 
accompanies the record. Volunteers may act out the story to the musical accompaniment, 


Learn to sing an Eskimo chant. Have tambourines without the ‘“‘jingles” (look in the 
kindergarten rhythm box) and drummers to accompany the singers. Tap the wooden 
ring with a rhythm stick. 


Again show the ERCSSP filmstrip Barrow, Alaska (see Resources). Have the children watch 
for design, colors, drum, orchestra, singers, and dancers. 
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Have children pantomime some of the activities mentioned in the text. The rest of the 

class may guess what activity is being mimed. 
? Help the children review the various forms of recreation enjoyed by Eskimos today. The 
$ following questions may be used. 

What are some of the things Eskimos do to have fun? 

What do Eskimos do when they visit their friends? 

What games do Eskimos play? 

When do Eskimos have feasts? 


What do Eskimos do at feasts? 
What things do Eskimos enjoy that you also enjoy? 


Notes on Questions 
Page 134: B® From a baleen whale. 
Supplementary Activities 
Eskimo Bingo. Have each child make his own bingo card, using vocabulary words instead 


of numbers. Call out clues rather than the words themselves. The winner of the first game 
might give clues for the next. Some possible clues are: 


Alaskan dogs wood found along the shore 

Eskimo coat an ocean near Barrow 

a white bear time when the sun shines during the night 

a small boat time when there is darkness at noon 

a large boat the largest animal alive 

Eskimo party a marshy, treeless plain 

eastern neighbor Alaska is our state. 

Eskimo home name of Eskimo boots 

musical instrument something Eskimos often use to send messages 


to friends far away. 


Then and Now. Two children wear parkas (paper and cotton). One child is old-fashioned; 
§ one lives today. Each answers questions, e.g.: ‘Where do you get your food?” ‘How do 
you talk to neighbors?” “What work does your father do?”’ 


Password, Put words or phrases pertaining to Alaska on the board. Give children a few 

@ minutes to look them over. One child comes to the front of the room. He is not allowed 
to look at the board. The teacher points to a word or phrase on the board. The class then 
gives three clues to help the one who is “‘It”” guess the word or phrase. After he guesses it, 
he must point to it on the board. He may then choose another child to be “It?” 
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PUPIL. TEXT 


Changes in Government 


Why Changes Came 


Did Changes Help 
the Eskimos? 


VOCABULARY 


Capitol 
capital 
citizens 
vote 


proud 


MATERIALS 


Three pieces of chart paper 


SECTION 3 CHANGES 


Text pages 140-145 
OBJECTIVES © 


To realize that Eskimos are citizens of the 
United States. 

To understand that Eskimos in Alaska have 
the same kind of government we do. 


To understand that it is hard to change to new 
ways when old ways have been adequate for 
so long a time. 


To understand some advantages and disad- 
vantages of change. 


laws hunger 
understand diseases 
obey decay 
soldiers skills 
protect remember 


Pictures of U.S. soldiers and sailors 


Pictures of nuggets, coins, and other objects of gold 


Pictures of clay model of a whale 


ACTIVITIES 


Changes in Government, pages 140-141 


Read together and discuss this section of the text. Lead children to discover that Eskimos 
have the same rights as all people in the United States. They have the same President, they 
pay taxes, they may vote, and they may hold elective office. Ask, ‘Why is it hard for 
Eskimos to understand the need for laws? Why do they sometimes not obey laws?” 


oy Guide the children in preparation of a chart dealing with some of the rights and duties of 
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citizens of the United States. Draw from the information given in the text. Some children 
may be able to add other pertinent information. 


Have children find out about the design and colors of Alaska’s flag. 
Notes on Questions 


Page 141: @ When individuals do not obey rules and laws, when each becomes, in 
effect, a law unto himself, the result is the breakdown of law and order. 
®, If not halted or resolved, this breakdown can lead to anarchy. 


Why Changes Came, pages 142-143 


Inquiry. Show pictures of gold, pictures or a model of a whale, and pictures of soldiers 
6 and sailors. Ask the following questions. 


Why would the discovery of gold cause people to go to Alaska? 

Why would people go to Alaska to hunt whales? 

Why were soldiers and sailors sent to Alaska? 

What happened to the Eskimos and Indians when all these people came? 


Use the pictures and questions on these pages of the text to lead the pupils to discover that 
people came to Alaska for different reasons, and that each contact brought some degree 
of change. The greatest changes accompanied military occupations. 


Inquiry. Read together and discuss ‘Why Changes Came.” Help children understand that 
exposure to other ways of life was in part responsible for changes that took place in Alaska. 
The following questions may be used to guide the discussion. 


How did Eskimos find out about how people in other parts of the world lived? 
What did Eskimos want when they found how other people lived? 
What did they have to do to get the things they wanted? 


Invite a resource person in the community—someone who has been in the armed services or 
someone who has been a teacher, nurse, etc., in Alaska—to talk to and/or show pictures to 


the class. 
Notes on Questions 
Page 143: @ To buy food, weapons and tools, and other things they needed and wanted. 


Today, money is even more necessary since they can no longer barter for 


+ these things. 
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@ The changes were basically economic, concerning occupations and the 
:. provisions for basic necessities; but there are political and social changes 
as well. 


Did Changes Help the Eskimos? pages 144-145 


? Inquiry. Discuss advantages and disadvantages of change. Lead pupils to conclude that 
iM the overall result in this case has probably been good. Use the following questions. 


What were some good changes? 
What changes were not so good? 
Were there more good changes or more bad changes? 


Compare changes in Barrow with changes in the Aboriginal community studied. 


Inquiry. To help children understand the idea of the advantages or disadvantages of 

? change, ask them to think of change in their own lives. They are older and bigger than 
they were last year, and much bigger than they were as babies. Ask, “‘Are you glad that 
you are older? Bigger? What can you do this year that you could not do last year? —when 
you were a baby? What can babies do that you would like to do?” 


Note: Here is an opportunity to stress the relation between rights and responsibilities. 
More freedom comes with growing up, but more responsibilities come along with the 
freedom acquired. There is a parallel here to the Eskimos’ acceptance of the idea of 
formal government and laws. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 145: @ Eskimos should not forget the skills that have enabled them to survive in 
>) the Arctic, but they must learn to survive in a different kind of society. 


2, @ The Eskimos must learn new skills in order to get jobs. 


? @ The Eskimos are changing faster than the Australian Aborigines. Several 
factors account for the rapidity of this change: 


Alaska has natural resources that are in demand; the world came to 
Alaska to exploit these resources, bringing new cultures, exposing the 
native population to new ways, introducing new weapons and tools. 


Alaska’s strategic military position has caused change. The native 
population became involved in the United States military effort, 
learning to drive army vehicles, helping with the construction of 


2 
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roads, airstrips, and military bases. In the process, Eskimos have been 
exposed to a different culture. 


None of these factors are present to cause change among the Australian 
Aborigines. 


Supplementary Activities 
Making Charts. Use two pieces of tagboard. Label one ADVANTAGES and the other 
DISADVANTAGES. As the children dictate, write down advantages and disadvantages 


that have resulted from change. Compare the completed charts. 


Chart Study. Refer to the chart or charts of twelve questions about a community. Discuss 
each with reference to the community of Barrow. 


REVIEW 


I. Have the pupils match the phrases in the column on the left with the correct word or 
words in the column on the right. 


eee GC) eicoat A. mukluks 

2. (A) boots B. feast 

3. (D) animal Crm parka 

4. (B) party Deseal 

5. \E) game E. blanket toss 

6. (F) small boat Pas kayak 

7a (ly large boat G. blubber 

8. (J) group of seven men who H. laws 

make laws in Barrow I. umiak 

9. (G) whale fat jeeecoutich 
10 9(H) * rules K. ivory 
11. (K) walrus tusks Ieee ddck 
12. (L) bird hunted with bola M. dancing 
1329.0) Eskimos N. harpoon 
14. (N) weapon O. American aborigines 
15. (M) recreation 
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II. Have pupils fill in the blanks with T for true; F for false. 
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Eskimos share with others. 

Eskimos are skilled in getting what they need to live. 
Barrow is light all day and all night in winter. 

Barrow is light all day and all night in summer. 
Eskimo children go to school in Barrow. 

Barrow is mostly an Eskimo village. 

There are beautiful lawns and roads in Barrow. 

People in Barrow grow their own fruits and vegetables. 
Eskimo men still hunt whales. 

Barrow has a hospital. 


Ill. Duplicate the following exercise. Have pupils underline the correct answer. 


18 


Barrow is a community OL 


Indians Australians Eskimos 


Eskimos enjoy feasts and games after 


swimming bowling hunting whales 





Snow houses are used only during 


hunting trips spring fall 


Some Eskimo students have come back to Barrow to 


teach dance fish 


The houses in Barrow today are made of 


sod 


stone wood 





Today Eskimo women use needles made of 


wood bone steel 





Eskimos who live in Alaska are citizens of 


Russia Canada the United States 
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-8. If Eskimos want new jobs, they must 


learn new skills hunt whales live in houses 





9, The government in Barrow today is run by 


the old wise men the mayor and council policemen 





10. In order to buy the things they want, Eskimos must have 


money clothes Huskies 
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RESOURCES FOR BOOK 3 


TEACHER BOOKS 


Bleeker, Sonia. The Eskimo—Arctic Hunters and Trappers. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., 1959. General background information for the teacher. Tells about the igloo, 
kayak, umiak, Eskimo customs, etc. 


Brower, Charles D. Fifty Years Below Zero. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1942. 
Charles Brower is a name known to everyone in Barrow. The book tells of his ex- 
periences there. He marries an Eskimo girl. His son, Thomas, runs the general store 
and is president of the Chamber of Commerce. His daughter, Sadie, holds the office 
of associate magistrate. The book is an interesting account of the early Eskimos in 
Barrow. 


Butler, Evelyn. Alaska: The Land and the People. New York: Viking Press, 1957. Chap- 
ter 5, “With the Eskimos,” pages 63-96. Excellent, all-inclusive material. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


Freuchen, Peter. Book of the Eskimos. Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1961. 
Peter Freuchen, an explorer, tells of his experiences with the Eskimos. He was mar- 
ried to an Eskimo girl from whom he learned much about Eskimo customs. 


Holsaert, Eunice. Life in the Arctic. Irvington-on-Hudson, New York: Z.E. Harvey, 


Inc., 1957. Good information on animals of Arctic. Teacher information and illus- 
trations. 


Okakok, Guy. Okakok’s Alaska, Selections from Point Barrow News (1959) SEE: 
Sisterhood, 303 Cowles Street, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Spencer, Robert F. The North Alaskan Eskimo. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1959. Gives an excellent description of earlier life at Barrow. 


Stephensson, Evelyn. Here Is Alaska. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959, 
Eskimos in Barrow, pages 163-67. Illustrated with photographs. 


Stull, Edith. The First Book of Alaska. New York: Franklin Watts, 1965. Some back- 
ground information on the land above the Arctic Circle. See pages 62-76. 
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BOOKS TO BE USED WITH CHILDREN 


Albee, William. Kanguk, A Boy of Bering Strait. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 
Kanguk, now in his seventies, gives a true story of Eskimo life from the Eskimo view- 
point. Pictures were drawn by Kanguk. The teacher need not read the whole book to 
the class—perhaps just parts about the bolas, igloos, or whale hunt. 


Berrill, Jacquelyn. Wonders of the Arctic. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1959. Ex- 
cellent for additional information on Arctic animals, including lemmings, wolves, 
birds, whales. Children will enjoy the pictures. 


Branley, Franklyn M. What Makes Day and Night. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1961. Easy text, well illustrated. Children may read. 


Brewster, Benjamin. The First Book of Eskimos. New York: Franklin Watts, 1952. 
Children might use this for additional reference. Has information on clothing, houses, 
hunting, inventions. 


Bridges, William. Walt Disney’s Animal Adventures in Lands of Ice and Snow. New 
York: Golden Press, 1963. Polar bear, caribou, ringed seal, and others. Disney photo- 


graphs. 


Capeland, Donalda McKillap. The True Book of Little Eskimos. Chicago: Childrens 
Press,-1953. For good readers. Tells story of an Eskimo family on their own. Good 
illustrations. Fits in well with study. Some variation in spelling—komiks for kumiks 
(same as mukluks). Tell children that these are Hudson Bay Eskimos. 


Carpenter, Frances. Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land. New York: American Book 
Company, 1931. A story about an Eskimo boy and girl who live on the northern 
coast of Alaska. Follows them through a year’s cycle of adventures: seal hunting, 
trading, celebrating a festival time. Read to children. 


Darbois, Dominique. Achouna, Boy of the Arctic, Chicago: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1962. The text is too difficult for children, although the teacher could tell 
the story in her own words. These Eskimos live on Baffin Island, in Canada. Chil- 


dren would enjoy black-and-white photographs by Darbois. 


Darling, Louis. Seals and Walruses. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1955. Interest- 
ing background information on seals and walruses, mainly for the teacher to read 


to the children. 
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Glubok, Shirley. The Art of the Eskimo. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. Excellent 
pictures to show to children. 


Goetz, Delia. The Arctic Tundra. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1958. Black-and- 
white illustrations. Gives information about tundra lands and animals, birds, and peo- 
ple found on the tundra. Good. 


Herrmanns, Ralph. Children of the North Pole. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1963. A story of Greenland Eskimos. Teacher might read the story to the children; 
children would enjoy the colorful photographs. Point out that because it is Green- 
land, there are differences in culture: clothes, igloo, etc. 


Krasilovsky, Phyllis. Benny’s Flag. New York: World Publishing Company, 1960. A 
true story that tells how Benny, an Indian boy who lived in Alaska, entered a con- 
test to design a flag for Alaska—and won. Good readers could read this on their own. 


Ley, Willy, and the Editors of Life. The Poles. New York: Time, Incorporated, 1962. 
Excellent pictures. Both Arctic and Antarctic regions are developed. 


Louvain, Robert. White Wilderness—Animals of the Arctic (Walt Disney). New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. Additional information on Arctic animals—lemming, 
snowy owl, Arctic wolf, whale, walrus, seal, etc. Also good information on and pic- 
tures of the tundra. Excellent color photographs. 


Machetanz, Frederick. On Arctic Ice. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Inde- 
pendent sequel to Panuck, Eskimo Sled Dog; tells adventures of Andy and his dog, 
Panuck, and describes area near Bering Sea. 


. Panuck, Eskimo Sled Dog. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, ; 
1939. Story about an Alaskan sled dog who came from a village on the west coast of 
Alaska. Tells about life in this village and how Panuck grew up to be the lead dog of 
the team. Children would enjoy hearing it. 
) 
Mayberry, Genevieve. Eskimo of Little Diomede. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 
1961. Story of Eskimo life on Little. Diomede, a high, rocky island in the Bering 


Strait where life is not much different from life in Barrow. Children would enjoy hav- 
ing this read to them. 


Phleger, Fred. The Whales Go By. New York: Beginner Books, Inc., 1959. A cute story 


about whales that the children can read on their own. Good source for individual re- 
ports. 
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Pine, Tillie, and Joseph Levine. The Eskimos Knew. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
Interesting book of experiments children can do to show how Eskimos learned. 


Roussellier, Guy. Beyond the High Hills: A Book of Eskimo Poems. New York: World 
Publishing Company, 1961. Songs that are chanted to celebrate joy, sorrow, adven- 
ture. Excellent color photographs. 


Shannon, Terry. A Dog Team for Ongluk. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 1962. Story 
about an Eskimo boy. Fits in well with study. Children can enjoy it on their own. 


Tolboom, Wanda. People of the Snow. New York: Coward-McCann, 1956. Eskimos of 
Arctic Canada, many of whose customs, hunting methods, boats, etc., are the same as 
those of Barrow Eskimos. The igloo, decorating clothes, hitching dogs are different. 


Tompkins, Stuart. Life in America—Alaska. Michigan: Fideler, 1961. Good background 
information for the teacher. Pictures should be shown when introducing Alaska. 
Book may be used throughout entire study. Photos showing walruses, a seal hunt, 
kayak, umiak, and Eskimos at play. (See pages 39-51.) 


Vevers, Gwynne. Animals of the Arctic. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Good pictures 
and some information on animals found in the Arctic—caribou, Arctic foxes and 
hares, musk oxen, seals, birds, etc. 


Watson, Jane Werner. Seal Island (Walt Disney). Syracuse: S.W. Singer Company, 1958. 
Arctic foxes, caribou, seals. Excellent color photos. 


Webb, Nancy Mclvor. Aguk of Alaska. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Story of Aguk, 
an Eskimo boy, who lives on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Many things mentioned 
here tie in well with the study. Fine woodcuts. 


Wiese, Kurt. Wallie, the Walrus. New York: Coward-McCann, 1930. Story of Wallie, a 
baby walrus, and how he learns about life. 


SONGBOOKS 


Berg, Richard C., et al. Music for Young Americans, 3. New York: American Book 
Company, 1963. 


. Music for Young Americans, 4. New York: American Book 


Company, 1960. 
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Krone, Max. (ed.). Music Across Our Country, 4. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 
Ine eke) 


Sur, William R. This Is Music, 3. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1965. 


. This Is Music, 4. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1961. 





Pitts, Lilla Belle, et al. Singing Every Day, 4. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1961. 


POETRY 


Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Poetry. Illinois: Scott, Foresman, 1951. 


RECORDS 


The Eskimos of Hudson Bay and Alaska, Folkways/Scholastic Records, 906 Sylvan 
Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. Five bands are about Barrow. A book- 
let accompanies the record. 


FILM 

EBE Eskimo Family. Color or black-and-white. 17 minutes. Hudson 
Bay area. A family moves to summer home. Shows family eat- 
ing, testing ice, children playing, tundra, summer tents, cutting 
up seal, feeding dogs, searching for food, trapping, and modern 
influences. Good. 

FILMSTRIPS 

EBE Eskimo Family (color). Good information on Eskimos in gener- 
al although film deals with Hudson Bay Eskimos. Some material 
the same as in the film Eskimo Family. Very good. 

ERCSSP Barrow, Alaska, 32 frames made especially by ERCSSP to accom- 
pany Book 3, The Eskimos of Northern Alaska. The pictures were 
taken in 1964 by Mr. and Mrs. Randall E. Phillips. A text accom- 
panies the filmstrip. 

JH Hot and Cold Places. Sun overhead at Equator, sun at Poles, 


sun where we live. Excellent. 


JH Night and Day. Illustrates Earth-sun relations. 
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PSP Life in the Polar Regions. Only some frames are relevant to 
our study. The Eskimo area is not that of northern Alaska, al- 
though some frames refer to Eskimos in general. However, if the 
strip is available, use it. Starts with the explorers. Lapland and 
Antarctica are also shown. 


SVE Simon and Lucy of Alaska. Shows way of life and activities of 
family who live in St. Mary’s (located approximately lower third 
of Alaska). The family lives in a wooden frame house, as do most 
modern Eskimos. Purchase not recommended, but use if avail- 


able. 


BOOKLETS 


Alaska—America’s Last Frontier (1964). Alaska Publications, P.O. Box 705, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 80 pages—pictures, history, cities, and Alaska in general. 


Alaska—The 49th State in Pictures (1958). New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 


Eskimo Life in Alaska (1964). Alaska Publications, P.O. Box 705, Anchorage, Alaska. 
50 pages, mostly pictures. 


Gilded Cage (1952). Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, 225 East Street, Anchorage, 


Alaska. Cookbook. A fascinating little book with recipes for such things as “‘Seals’ 
Bare Feet.”’ 


ARTICLES 


“Alaska’s Warmer Side,” “Alaska, the Big Land,” ‘Photographing Northern Wild Flow- 
ers,” National Geographic (June 1956). 87 pages, many pictures. 


‘Alaska Proudly Joins the Union,” National Geographic (July 1959). 85 pages. 


“Alaska, the Hard Country,” Life (October 1, 1965). Information and excellent color 
photos of Alaska and the Eskimo world. 


“The Beaver,” Quarterly Publication, Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg 1, Canada. 


“Eskimo Life on the Polar Sea’’ (Banks Island, Canada), National Geographic (May 
1964). Good pictures, pages 703-35. 
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“Little Diomede,” National Geographic (April 1951). Picture and text on Little Dio- 
mede, the United States island that is only three miles away from Russian Big Dio- 
mede. Eight picture pages. 


“North Toward the Pole on Skis,”’ National Geographic (February 1965). Pages 254- 
81. ; 


Tundra Times, Box 1287, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. Weekly publication. 
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PART 2 


Review 


Chapter 
| The Earth and the Sun 


2 Three Communities 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR BOOK 3, PART TWO 


The Earth is a sphere revolving around the sun. People have devel- 
oped a variety of cultural patterns which are influenced by various 
Earth-sun relations. 


Earth rotates on its axis once every twenty-four hours, causing day 


and night. 


The surface of the Earth is composed of land and water. There are 
six landmasses and four oceans on the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, 
and relationships of areas. 


Directions are important tools of geographic orientation. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources acquire value as man sees utility in them. 


Economic choices are important influences on the historical devel- 
opment of a community. 


Men have certain basic needs—food, clothing, and shelter. 


Man must react to and interact with his physical and social envir- 
onment in order to survive. 


The social and behavioral patterns of a society influence the activ- 
ities and development of its members. 


In a dynamic society, most people adjust to changes in culture. — 





ae 


es 
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The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


A need for government arises wherever people live and work to- 


gether. 


Communities change in time, some more rapidly than others. 
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PREFACE 


During the first semester the children have had the opportunity to examine three com- 
munities from a social scientist’s point of view. They have applied an inquiry method 
based on twelve questions about a community. Each time this formula has been applied, 
children have gained insights into the disciplines of geography, sociology, economics, po- 
litical science, philosophy, and history. Certain concepts have been introduced, reinforced, 
and explored in different contexts. In reviewing these major concepts in the text, an 

effort has been made to bring all three communities to mind each time a question is 
posed; thus many pictures used throughout Books 1, 2, and 3 are repeated in the Review. 
The pictures are an integral part of the Review, presenting visually that which the pupil 
must consider before arriving at answers to questions in the text. 


The Review has been divided into two chapters: Chapter 1 deals with geographic concepts, 
particularly those concerning the natural environment; Chapter 2 uses the twelve questions 
about a community to review concepts derived from study of all three communities. 
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CHAPTER | 


The Earth and the Sun 


Text pages 148-159 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


The Earth is a sphere revolving about the sun. People have devel- 
oped a variety of cultural patterns which are influenced by various 
Earth-sun relations. 


Earth rotates on its axis once every twenty-four hours, causing day 


and night. 


The surface of the Earth is composed of land and water. There are 
six landmasses and four oceans on the Earth. 


Maps and globes are basic tools for learning locations, distances, 
and relationships of areas. 


Directions are important tools of geographic orientation. 


The Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which 
man adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 
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OUTLINE 


Section 1 THE PLANET EARTH 
Earth : 
The Equator and the Pole 
Hemispheres 


Section 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENTS 
Earth and Sun 
Climate 
Physical Features 
Cultural Features 





BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
Major Themes of Chapter 1 


In order to facilitate the teaching of Chapter 1, the material in this Guide has been organ- 
ized into two sections, each of which develops a major theme of the chapter. The major 
themes of Chapter 1 are The Planet Earth and Natural and Cultural Environments. Sub- 
titles from the text and their related objectives and activities are grouped under these 


headings. 


The Review 


Review of geographic concepts should not be confined to the text. All geographic tools 
to which the pupil has been introduced should be utilized—maps and globes especially. 
The children’s maps and models, their booklets, charts, pictures, or any other art projects 
will add interest and meaning to the review. 


Before directing children to the exercises in the text, consider how many activities you 
wish to include in a single lesson, remembering that it is desirable that as many children 
as possible participate in the activities; it is not necessary that children do all the exercises 
on any given page of the text in one lesson; it is preferable to have more children finish 
fewer exercises than to have only seven or eight children finish them all. 


The teacher may wish to make copies of some of the exercises for individual work. The 
maps in the Appendix of this Guide may also be adapted for review purposes. 
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SECTION | THE PLANET EARTH 
Text pages 148-153 


PURPLE Xo: OBJECTIVES 
Earth To recall the shape and composition of the 
Earth. 
The Equator and the Poles To recall the location of the Equator and 
the Poles. 
Hemispheres To recall that a hemisphere is one half the 


Earth; that the Equator divides the Earth 
into Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 


VOCABULARY 
Earth Equator Aborigines 
shape globe Eskimos 
model North Pole penguins 
continents South Pole hemispheres 
oceans 

MATERIALS 

Globe 


Map of the World 

Outline map of the world (copy for each pupil) 

Two styrofoam balls (one cut in half) 

A knitting needle, long enough to go through styrofoam ball 
A lamp with an unshaded bulb 

Pictures of oceans, people, plants, animals 


ACTIVITIES 


Introductory Activities 


Picture Study. Have pupils examine page 147 in the text. Lead a discussion on the dif- 

ferences and similarities of the culture each group of children represents. Tell them that 
the first part of the review will be about the Earth. (The term geography may be intro- 

duced here if the class is ready for it.) 
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Earth, pages 148-149 


Inquiry. Before attempting to answer the questions in the text, place the following items 
around the room: a styrofoam ball, the globe, a wall map of the world, pictures of the 
ocean, people (include Aborigines and Eskimos), plants, and animals (include kangaroo, 
koala bear, penguin, seal, whale, caribou, beef cattle, sheep). Have pupils use the objects 
on display to illustrate or demonstrate their answers. When living things on Earth are dis- 
cussed, see if children can relate the pictures to particular places on the globe or world 


map. 


Distribute copies of the outline map of the world. Have children print the names of the 
continents and oceans on the map. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 149: Db Earth is a planet traveling around the sun. 
> Earth is a sphere. 


> The globe is a model of the earth. 


> Earth’s continents are: North America, South America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and Antarctica. 


> The four oceans are: Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, and Arctic. 
> People, animals, and plants are living things on the Earth. 
The Equator and the Poles, pages 150-152 


Let children use colored chalk to draw the Equator on the project globe. Have some in- 
dicate the Equator on the world map. (Can some children locate the Arctic Circle?) 


Small figures of an Eskimo, an Aborigine, a penguin, and a child representing the local 
community may be fastened to the globe at their respective locations to help children 
visualize the exercises on page 150. 


Have children tilt the globe to match the position of the globe picture on page 151. Ask, 


“Why is the South Pole not visible in this picture?” Have children point out the South 
Pole on the globe. 


Children should tilt the globe to show areas pictured on page 152. What lands are visible 
at the North Pole? What oceans? What lands can be seen at the South Pole? What oceans? 
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Pierce a styrofoam ball with a knitting needle. Let children take turns holding and turn- 
ing the “Earth” before an unshaded light bulb, to show day and night. An arrow may be 
painted near the North Pole (around one end of the knitting needle) to indicate the direc- 


tion in which the Earth must turn. 


Notes on Questions 


Page 150: B® The Equator is an imaginary line around the center of the Earth equidis- 
tant from the Poles; it divides the Earth into two equal parts. 


> The North Pole is the point farthest north on the globe. 
> The South Pole is the point farthest south on the globe. 


Aborigines live nearest the Equator. 


*~d 
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> Eskimos live nearest the North Pole. 
> Penguins live nearest the South Pole. 
Page 152; The top picture is a north polar view; the bottom, a south polar view. 
Hemispheres, page 153 


Let children use a styrofoam ball cut in half to demonstrate the meaning of hemisphere. 
Let them take turns showing hemispheres on the globe. 


Have children match the globe picture to the globe in the classroom. Ask them to name 


continents shown in the globe picture. Some children should come to the globe and name 
other continents in each hemisphere (continents not shown in the globe picture). 


Notes on Questions 
Page 153: DP A hemisphere is one half of the Earth. 
> The Northern Hemisphere is north of the Equator. 


> North America, Europe, most of Asia, and parts of South America and 
Africa are in the Northern Hemisphere. 
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> The Southern Hemisphere is south of the Equator. 


> Australia, Antarctica, most of South America and Africa, and part of 


~ 


Asia are in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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SECTION 2 NATURAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Text pages 154-159 


PUPIL TEXT OBJECTIVES 
Earth and sun To understand that sun height in the sky 
affects the amount of heat transmitted 
to Earth. 
Climate To recall that Earth has a variety of climates. 
Physical Features To recall that physical and cultural features 
Cultural Features can be shown on maps. 
VOCABULARY 
rays hills Sydney, Australia 
climate valleys railroad 
rain tundra airport 
physical features river 
mountains cultural features 
MATERIALS 
Globe 


Pictures showing different seasons 

Pictures of many kinds of physical features 
Pictures of many kinds of cultural features 

Maps of the world, North America, United States 


ACTIVITIES 


Earth and Sun, pages 154-155 


Inquiry. Have children page through Book 3 to find pictures of the sun when it is high 
and low in the sky. Let children discuss the differences in intensity of heat transmitted 
by the sun’s rays when it is at different positions in the sky. 


Inquiry. After they complete the questions on page 155, ask children to show the area 


where they live on the globe. Ask, “‘Is it near the Equator, the Poles, or in between? What 
kind of climate does it have?” 
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Notes on Questions 
Page 155: P The sun’s rays bring light and heat to the Earth. 
> The sun is high in the sky all year at the Equator. 


> The sun is low in the sky all year at the Poles. 


> Lands near the Equator are warmer than lands near the Poles because the 
sun’s rays, shining straight down at the Equator, make land and water very 
warm. At the Poles, where the sun is low in the sky, the oblique rays do 
not make land and water very warm. 


2 


> Lands between the Equator and the Poles have some cold weather, some 
hot, some warm, some cool. These lands are neither warm nor cold all 
year. 


Climate, pages 156-157 


? Inquiry. Have children recall and list names of the four seasons. Place a number of pic- 

tures of seasons face down on the desk. Hold up one picture. Ask the children to describe 
the picture and tell what season it represents. Repeat this procedure with the other pic- 
tures. 


y Inquiry. After children have studied the pictures on these pages, let them do the exercise. 
§ Ask children to recall the places represented by some of the pictures. 


Notes on Questions 
Page 156: P The tropical rain forest gets most rain (bottom right). 
> » The sandy desert, the tundra, and the scrub area get the least rain. 


Sa 


Page 157: B® The picture of the tundra and the picture of the penguins at the South 
Pole show places that are cold all year. 


> The picture of the Australian scrub area represents a place that is warm 


*~2 


all year. 


> Weather changes strikingly in most of the 48 United States. 


2 
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Physical Features, Cultural Features, pages 158-159 


9, Inquiry. Ask children to define physical features. Place a variety of pictures showing phy- 
sical and cultural features along the chalktray or on the bulletin board. Have children 
choose pictures of physical features and put them to one side. Ask them to tell what kinds 
of features are shown in the other pictures. After they have identified them as cultural 
features, have children describe them and tell why each is needed. 


Have pupils recall and list the areas of a community. Then have them arrange the cultur- 
al features in the most appropriate areas (stores and office buildings in the commercial 
area, homes in the residential area, etc.). 


? Inquiry. Direct pupils’ attention to the pictures at the top of page 158. Have them iden- 

f tify each one. Then tell them to look at the map at the bottom of the page. Ask them 
what place is pictured. Ask, “Where have you seen this map before?” Call attention to 
the map key. Ask which of the physical features in the photographs are shown on the 
map. What other physical features are shown? 


9, Inquiry. After pupils have examined and discussed the pictures on page 159, tell them 

§ to look at the map at the bottom of the page. Ask them what place is pictured. Ask, 
“Where have you seen this map before?” Call attention to the map key. Which cultural 
features in the photographs are shown on the map? What symbols are used for each cul- 
tural feature? 


Notes on Questions 


Page 158: Children should be able to find mountains, hills, valleys, tundra, river, 
oceans, strait, peninsula, etc. 


Page 159: _— Cities, airports, and railroads are shown on the map. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Three Communities 


Text pages 160-170 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 


Geography describes and interprets characteristics of particular 
places on the face of the Earth. 


Earth supports a variety of physical and biotic habitats which man 
adapts and adapts to by creating a cultural environment. 


Natural resources acquire value as man sees utility in them. 
Economic choices are important influences in the historical develop- 
ment of a community. 

Men have certain basic needs—food, clothing, and shelter. 

Man must react to and interact with his physical and social environ- 
ment in order to survive. 


The social and behavioral patterns of a society influence the acti- 
vities and development of its members. 


In a dynamic society most people adjust to changes in culture. 
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The dignity of each human being is a central value of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. We believe it to be a universal value. 


Human beings have both physical and psychic needs. 


A need for government arises wherever people live and work to- 


gether. 


Communities change in time, some more rapidly than others. 





mh 


PUPIL TEXT 


People on the Earth 
Communities 
Questions About 
Communities 
Good-bye Aborigines! 
Good-bye Eskimos! 
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THREE COMMUNITIES 
Text pages 160-170 


OBLECTIVES 


To understand that people everywhere have 
learned to adapt to or control their environ- 
ment. 

To know that social science studies people in 
communities. 


To realize that people have similar needs which 


are satisfied in a variety of ways. 


VOCABULARY 
living social science 
beings alike 
community different 

MATERIALS 

Globe 


Map of World 
Classroom exhibits (booklets, written work, posters, artwork, etc.; anything made during 
the year’s work in social science). 


ACTIVITIES 


People on the Earth, pages 160-161 


Refer the children to the pictures. Tell the children that this part of the review will com- 
pare communities studied in Books 1, 2, and 3. 


As the first paragraph is read, have children come to the globe and world map to locate 
and name continents mentioned in the paragraph. As the second paragraph is read, have 
pupils point out on the globe and world map those places with a very hot climate, a very 
cold climate, etc. 


Communities, pages 162-163 


? Inquiry. Discuss the pictures on these pages. Notice that they represent several aspects of 
§ community life. In one picture children may observe people at work in an office. Ask, 
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“Why are these people working? What will they receive in return for their work? What will 
they do with some of their money?” 


The other pictures reflect other needs shared by all communities: the need for spiritual 
refreshment and the need for government, for rules or laws wherever people live and work 


together. 


Broaden the discussion to include Aboriginal and Eskimo communities. Does each have 
similar needs? 


Questions About Communities, pages 164-169 
? Inquiry. Use the charts of the twelve questions about a community as guides. Divide the 
ie class into three groups. One group may play members of the local community. The second 
group may play Aborigines. The third group may play members of the Barrow Eskimo 
community. Each group should be given time to prepare answers to the questions. The 
teacher may act as moderator. 
Children should sit in their respective groups. When the teacher asks a question, one child 
in each group may volunteer to answer. (Each child in a group should have an opportunity 
to answer a question.) This activity will take several periods, but is a good review. 
This pictorial review of the twelve questions about a community may be used alternately 
with other activities. Children should also have the opportunity to page through this section 
independently to note sequential development of the material. 
Notes on Questions 
Page 164: 1. The community pictured is Barrow, Alaska. 


2. The physical feature in the first photograph is the Australian scrub. 


The industrial area is typical of those found in many American urban 
communities. 


Page 165: 3. The picture is of the tundra near Barrow, Alaska. 


The desert scrub is typical of part of the desert of Central Australia. 


4. The pictures show an Australian Aborigine, an Alaskan Eskimo, and 
a child representative of a local community. 


The picture is of Eskimo children near the Arctic Ocean. 


Page 166: 5. 
6. 

Tp 

Page 167: 8. 
Page 168: 9. 
10. 

a Nike 

Bagel 69-0212. 


? > 
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The residential area is typical of some American suburban communi- 
ties. 


Eskimos eat whale meat; Aborigines dine on kangaroo. 

Aborigines believe the first men came from Churingas. 

The Aborigine hunts for most of his food; the Eskimo still hunts for 
some of his, but most citizens of the United States buy food that has 
been grown on farms and raised on ranches. 


Most food is purchased in stores in the local community. 


Communities in the United States have more goods and services avail- 
able than most other communities. 


Most children in the local community and many children in Barrow go 
to elementary schools. 


Aborigines have fun corroborees. Eskimos enjoy the blanket toss. 
American children enjoy the game of baseball. 


Aborigines are governed by a council of elders. Local communities are 
usually governed by a mayor and councilmen. 


All three communities show signs of change. The Aborigine community 
is changing slowly. 


The questions should be recognized as deriving from the twelve ques- 
tions about a community. 


Written and/or Oral Exercises 


I. Place these words on paper or on the board. Tell the children to choose the correct 
words to fill in blanks. 


mountain 
Barrow 
continents 
countries 
fifty 
Aborigines 


Eskimos west 

store commercial 
north rural 

south seals 

east money 
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int 


10. 


ely, 


a2 


13: 


14. 


ibe 


Europe, Asia, North America, South America, Africa, Australia, and Antarctica 
are (continents) 





There are (fifty) _ states in the United States. 
If face north, then (east) _ will be on my right. 


People use (money) _ to buy goods and services. 





Farms are foundin (rural) areas. 
(Seals) are animals found in the Arctic Ocean. 
The largest Eskimo village in Alaskaisin (Barrow) . 
The first people to live in Australia were the (Aborigines) . 


The (Eskimos) _ live in northern Alaska. 





The (Aborigines) __ live in Central Australia. 
Australia is (south) of the Equator. 


The (Eskimos) _ live near the North Pole. 


A (mountain) isa physical feature. 





A (store) isa cultural feature. 


Many things can be bought ina (commercial) area. 





Tell the children to find the phrase that matches the word, and to place the number 
of the word in the box in front of the phrase. 


Ls 


wurley (4) the largest state in United States 
tundra (3) an area with many stores 
commercial (10) little Eskimo boat 

Alaska (1) Aboriginal shelter on the desert 


igloo (9) the smallest continent 


10. 


1h. 


i2. 


Ill. 


taxes 
Equator 
residence 
Australia 
kayak 
peninsula 


eucalyptus 
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a house or a home 
an Eskimo house 
a tree that grows in Australia 
halfway between the North and South Poles 
money paid to the government 
landform with water on three sides 


flat cold land in northern Alaska 


Print these phrases on cards. Children may read the phrases and tell whether they 


apply to us, to the Aborigines, to the Eskimos, or to all three. 


— 


10. 
ie 
2 
iioe 
14. 
ES: 


oN DUAN PD 


need food 

eat whale meat 

need shelter 

eat witchetty grubs 
need clothing in winter 
like music 

play games 

go to school 

go walkabout 

like a blanket toss 

have fun 

wear clothes of animal skin 
wear no clothes 

ride in cars 

ride in airplanes 


(all three) 
(Eskimos) 

(all three) 
(Aborigines) 
(us—Eskimos) 
(all three) 

(all three) 
(us—Eskimos) 
(Aborigines) 

( 

(all three) 
(Eskimos) 
(Aborigines) 
(us) 
(us—Eskimos) 


Good-bye Aborigines! Good-bye Eskimos!, page 170 


This page recalls visually the three communities studied. Have children turn the globe to 
match each picture, name the community shown, and tell one thing about it. Ask children 
if they feel that they would know how to study other communities. Tell them that during 
the second semester they will study more American communities. 


Supplementary Activities 


Password, Put words or phrases pertaining to all three communities on the board. Give 
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children a few minutes to look them over. One child comes to the front of the room. He 
is not allowed to look at the board. The teacher points to a word or phrase on the board. 
The class then gives three clues to help the one who is “It” guess the word or phrase. 
(Clues should not be too easy.) After he guesses, he must point to it on the board. He 
may then choose another child to be “It.” Suggestions: 


cultural features 
eucalyptus 
Aborigine 
permafrost 
park 

public service 
muktuk 
boomerang 
umiak 

desert 

mayor 

rural 


largest landmass 
mukluk 

wish book 
Barrow 
industrial area 
igloo 

Husky 

harbor 
Canada 
kangaroo 
Arctic Ocean 


globe 


9 Stump the Class. One child gives two or three sentences about something he has studied 


calls on one child who asks, “Is it 


during the semester. Children who think they know the answers raise their hands. ‘‘It”’ 


eae game continues until the correct 





answer is given. Examples: 


I am thinking of something that is flat. Sometimes it is made of paper. I can find the 


names of rivers on it. (map) 


Iam thinking of a very large animal. It lives in the Arctic Ocean. It has two large 


tusks. (walrus) 


I am thinking of a weapon. It is made of a curved piece of wood. It can be thrown 


with great speed. (boomerang) 


A Class Program. Plan a culminating activity such as a make-believe TV program, a play, 


or a program of showing pictures, telling interesting facts, and singing songs. Invite another 
class or parents to see the production and classroom exhibits. 


— 
. 
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APPENDIX 


The World 
North America 
48 United States 
Australia 

Alaska 

S Directions. 
“AGClick Sone ™ 
“Koala 
“Kookaburra” 


“Alaska” 
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DIRECTIONS 


Olga Meyer 


Words and Music by 
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North Star shows 
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A CLICK SONG 


Moderately 


Adapted from the Australian 
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KOALA 


Olga Meyer 


Words and Music by 


Moderately 









day, 


Sleeps all 





can ibe. 


he 
wish that he would play with me. 


eats all night, How 
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KOOKABURRA 


M. Sinclair 


Moderately 
Cc 
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an old gum _ tree,__ 
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Koo - ka - bur - ra 
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From The Ditty Bag by Janet E. Tobitt 
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ALASKA 


Words and Music by 


Olga Meyer 
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